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LEE AND 


SHEPARD’S 


NEW. BOOKS. 


IRENE E, JEROME'S BOOKS. 


‘*To many thousands of readers through- 
out the land nature seems to have but one 
prophet, and her name is Jerome. These 
ntive sketches of trees, brooks, fl >wers, fields, 
and glens have a suggestiveness about them 
which characterizes all of this artiet’s work. 
With her the question is, Haye I produced 
something which tcuches your heart, awak- 
-ens old memories, or «excites new longings ? 
‘‘The publishers of this latest production 
-of Miss Jerome’s pen and pencil have brought 
it out with more than mere effort to p'ease. 
At least such a charming art-folio, so perfect 
{n paper, typography, engraving, and bind- 
4ng, must, it would seem, prove delightfully 
welcome everywhere.”’ 
Mies Jerome's New Book. 
A BUNCH OF 
engrared on, wood Drnted 


under the direction of Andrew. 4'o. cloth, 
$8.78 : Turkey morocoo, $9; tree calf, $9; 
glish seal style, $7. 


NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. 
By Inenz E. Jerome. Fifty full-page illustra- 


tions 

by Andrew. — bound in gold cloth, 
full gilt, gilt edges, $6; Turkey morocco, 
$12; tree calf, $12 ; English seal style, $10. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 

y Irenz E. Jerome Containing forty-six 
origival full-page illustrations, engra on 
word by Andrew; in same bindines and at 
same prices as ** Nature's Hallelujah.” 


THE MESSACE OF THE BLUEBIRD. 
TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS. 


E. Jernoms. Engraved on wood by 
wy Andrew. Cloth and gold, $2; palatine 
boards, ribbon ornaments, $1. 


THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. 
By WALTER Scott. With 14 pres 


.59; Turkey morcc., giit, $9; tree calf, 
9; Evgiikh seal style, $7 

‘* This is one of the superb books for the holli- 
days, or indeed for any joyful day, which this 
house are sure to issue. whole make-up of 
the volume is most elegant, the richest paper 
gilding, ard binding. There is enchantment and 
pleasant romance o‘the Middle 4 ges, all beauti- 
fully illustrated by full-page pictures. The m 


poe 
_ {s not a familiar ore, and the book, asa whole, 


is magnificent 


PLASTIC SKETCHES. 
By J G.andJ F. Low, the famous tile-artists, 
being a eeries of 47 designs, 10x12 inches in 
satin portfolios of uniquedesign. Price, $10. 


FAITH’S FESTIVALS. 

By Mary Laxzman, author of Pretty Lucy 
Merwin and * Ruth Elist’s Dream.”’ Price. 
in cloth gilt, $1; in palatine boards, with 
floss trimmings, 75 cents. 


A very pretty fanoy, telling the story of a life 
through four separated Christmas Festi- 
vals. inning with the first Christmas of its 
heroine and endivg with her death at Easter four- 
score years later. It is inavery a'tractive form, 
with a dainty cover of vellum and gold. 


‘‘Unfque and charmingly attractive,’ says 
Godey's Lady’s Book of 


THE ALHAMBRA STYLE. 

Comprt:ing fourteen of Lee and Shepar(’s favor- 
ites, printed ou large paper, with decorated 
covers and ‘*Alhambra”’ boards, ‘ragged 
edge’’ and ribbored. An origival and attract- 
ive atyle. The poems represented are : Rock of 
Ages—It Was the Calm and Silent Night— 
Nearer, My God, to Thee — My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee—He Giveth His Beloved Sleep—The 
Lord is My Shepherd —Home, Sweet Home — 
Oh. Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
—Come into the Gserden, Maud —From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains—Abide With Me—The 
Breaking Waves Dashed « igh—The Mountain 
nail meas Glorious Sorg of Old. Price, $1 
eac 


THE ART OF PROJECTING. 
A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chem- 
try,and Natura! History, with the Porte 
Lumiére and Magic Lantern, also with 
Electric Lights and Lamp: and the Produc- 
tion and Phenomena of Vortex Kings. By 
Prof. A. E. inventor of the tele- 
phone. Newedition. Illustrated, $2 


MISS DOUGLAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE FARADAYS. 
Uniform with Lee & Shepard's Lib Series of 


rary 
the Douglas Novels. 17 vols., cloth, $1.50 
per vol. 


engraved on wocd|. 
y 


** Wealth and 


ROBERT COLLYER’S TALKS TO 
YOUNG MEN. 


(With * Asides”’ to Young Women) By Rozsert 
CoLLyER, Minister cf the Church of the 
Messiab, New York. $1 25. 


‘“*I bave tried to speak as the Spirit moved 
me, and then laid theze Talks away with many 
more to ripen or rot —as some sorts of pears do 
in my drawer. And now when I must make 
gees an o!d promise to print such a book, those 

ve been selected which +eemed still to have 
some soundness in them and some virtue of bit- 
ter or sweet.’’—[ Author's [Introduction 


GOLDEN MINIATURES. 

A second series of the Liliputian beauties of last 
last year, which achieved an instantaneous 
success. Six volumes: Oh, Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal be Proud?—That Glorious 
ld—It. Was the Calm and Silent 
Night—Gray’s Elegy—Thé Breaking Waves 
Dashed Out, Wild Bells. In the 
following styles of Cloth, fall and 

It edges, 50 cents ; palatine boards. ribboned, 
cents; French morocco, with gilt edges, 
$1; best calf, flexible, $2. 

The first series of Golden Miniatures 
rises: Curfew Must Not  * To-Night— 
ock of Sweet Home—Abide 

With Me—Nearer, My God, to Thee—My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee. Prices and styles as above. 
A charming set of yee booklets for Home 
and Scho | presents, and as a substitute for 
Christmas Cards. 


POEMS. 


By Davip Atwoop Wasson. With Portrait. 
a by Mrs. Ednah Dean Cheney. Clotb, 


Mr. Wesson'’s poems have long been known 
and greatly prized by many. From magazines 
and ne avers some of them have found their 
way to choice collections of poems, like 
** Parvassas’”’ of Mr. Emereon. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF J<SUS. 


As related by Tuomas Diprmvs. By James 
CLaRKE. New edition. Cloth, 


“A wonderful eee of writing. The reader 
must be struck with the felicity of diction, and 
particularly with the purity and exceedin 
beauty of his descriptions. Here will be foun 
a wealth of know! ge concerning Pa'estine.”"’ 


CA IRA! OR, DANTON IN THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By LauRgNnce GRONLAND, author of “The Co- 
operative Commonwealth. an Exposition of 
Collectivism.”’ Cloth, $1.25. 

William H. Mallook, author of “ Is Life Worth 
Living?’ says, in the October number of the 
Lond m Fortni ed Review, in an article on 

orkirg -Jasses :’’ 

** Laurence Gronlund is the fairest-miaded of al 
cur Socialists.’’ 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONC- 
FELLOW. 

His Life, His Works, His Friendships. 
Grorce Austin. Profusely illus- 
traied. Cloth,$2. New Edition. Formerly 
published by subscription. 


PRE-QLACIAL MAN AND THE ARYAN 
RACE 


A Hist of Creation, and of the Birthplace 

anderings of Man in Central Asia. 
A History of the Arvan Race: its rise, 
progress, spiritual decline, and the destruc- 
tion of the nation. By Lorenzo Buras. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 
By Grorez LowELt £ustTin. With steel por- 
trait and illustrations $150 The only com- 
plete ** Life”’ of the great agitator. 


Oliver Optic’s Latest. 
READY ABOUT; OR, SAILING THE 
BOAT. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25 Completing the Boat- 
' Builders’ Serles, now ready in 6 vols. 
(boxed), $1 25 per vol. 


J. T. Trowbridge’s latest. 


PETER BUDSTONE, THE BOY WHO 
WAS HAZED. 


Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. Comple'ing the Tide 
Mt Stories, now ready, 6 vols. (boxed), $1 25 


per vol. 
A Book for Girls. 
ONLY A YEAR: AND WHAT IT 
BRO H 


Show th ir Sisterhood,” ** Geograph 
ra Show the - 
ical Plays,” etc. Cloth, illustrated, rs 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. New Illustrated 
Holiday Catalogue mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE SAONE. A Summer Voyage. 


By GILBERT HamMertTON, Author of ‘‘The Unknown River,”’ etc. 
ee sg by Joseph Pennell and the author. 
price $5. 


With 150 illue- 
Handsome quarto volume. Clotb, gilt, 


IN HIS NAME. 


A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Hundred Years Ago. B 
holiday edition, with 129 illustrations by G. P. Jacomb- 
gilt, price $2. 


‘*In His Name’? is the most artistic story Mr. Hale has ever written. It reads likean old 
troubadour song.— | Helen Jackson (‘‘ H. H.’’) 


HELEN JACKSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Including ‘‘ Verses ’’ and ‘‘ Sonnets and Lyrics.’’ In one vol., 16mo, cloth, price $1 50; 
white cloth, gilt, price $1 75; full calf, padded covers, $4; full moroceo covers, $3 50; 
Kiunikinnick covers, $3 50. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


From the text of the Rev. Alexander Dyce’s cecond edition. With portrait and memoir. 
7 vols., 16mo. In neat box, half Ruseia, gilt top, price $9 the set. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL 


Containing ‘‘In an Indian Temple,’’ ‘A Caeket of Gems,’’ ‘‘ A Qaeen’s Revenge,” with 
other poems. By EpwIN ARNOLD, C §.I., Author of ‘‘ The Light ef Asia,’’ *‘ Pearls of 
the Faith,’’ “‘ India Revisited,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, price $1. 

POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Chronologically arranged and edited, with a memoir, by Lord Houghton. A new edition 
printed on fine calendered paper. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50; limp calf or morccco, $3 50. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


Epwarp E. Hare. A new 
ood, R.A. Square 12mo, cloth, 


the In the Name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Who was Crucified, ard of His Mother 


the Virgin Mary. In this Book are contained Certain Little Flowers, Miracles, and 
Devout Examples of that Gloricus Poor Follower of Christ, Saint Frarcis, and of Cer- 
‘ain of his Holy Companions, Told to the Praise of Jesus Christ. Amen. Translated 
from the Italian, with a Brief Account of the Life of Saint Francis, by Assy Lane- 
DON ALGER’ 16mo, cloth, price, $1. 


IMAGINATION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. Handsome cloth folio, gilt, price $6 50. 


REYNARD THE FOx. 


After the German Version of Goethe. By THomas James ARNOLD, Eg. With 60 woodcut 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, price $9. 


PARIS. 
By GILBERT HAaMERTON. Profusely illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


‘* As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.’’ A selection for every day in the year. Sclected 
by the editor of *‘ Qaiet Hours.’’ 18mo, cloth. red edge, price $1 ; full morocco, padded, 
$3 ; full calf, padded, $3 50. 


In Old and Present Times. 


QUIET HOURS. 


A Collection of Peems. 16m0o, cloth, price $1.50; full calf, padded, $4; full morocco, 
padded, $3.50 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 
Ten volumes. Price, cloth, $20; balf calf «xtra, $25 the set. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


With illustrations in silhouette, by Paut KoNnEWKA. One superb royal octavo volame, 
bound in cloth, gilt, price $3 ; full seal, padded, $5 ; new Venetian style, $5. 


CALENDRIER FRANOAIS. 1888. Entirely New Selections. 
Printed in the French language, and mounted on acard of appropriate design. Price, $1. 


A GARLAND yh GIRLS, and Other ' ONE DAY INA BABY’S LIFE. 
| : | From the French of M ArnaupD. Translated 
By Louisa M. Atcotr 16mo, and adapted by Susan Coolidge. With 32 


form with ‘‘Spinning-Wheel fu)! 
‘ page illustrations by F. Bonuisse 
‘ Proverb Stories,’’ and *‘ Silver Pitchers.”’ printed in colors. 4to, {laminated 1 
covers, price $1 50. 


Price $1.25. 
TOTO'S MERRY WINTER. 
By Lavra E Ricwarps, Author of ‘‘ The. SOME OF OUB FELLOWS. 
c N. arto 
will be glad to get inside of the and- 
mother’s cottage again with Bruin and Coon HEROIC BALLADS. 
Toto’s Merry Winter. presentation edition, containing 21 illustra- 
THE ROB ROY CANOE, tions printed on fine calendered paper, 


By Joun Maccrecor, MA. Anewedition, 12 no, cloth, gil’, price $2. 
including: A THousAND MILES IN THE Ros , LULU’S LIBRARY. Vol. 2. 
Roy CANOE; THE Ros Roy ON THE BALTIC; 
Tue VcYAGE ALONE IN THE YawL Ros ACollection of Stories. By Louisa M. AL- 
Roy. Three books complete inonevolume coTT. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott: 
16mo, cloth, gilt, price $2 ; separately, $1 od — with Vol. 1. 16mo, cloth, price 
each. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


5 
; j 
| 
| . gize 10%xI4. Bound in old cloth, 
NEW JUVENILES. 
| 
(lO | 
Ls Br Janz AnprReEws, author of Ten Boys who | 
ie Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now,”’ 
“Seven Little Sisters who Lived on the Round | 
| | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 36, No.. 23. 


NEW BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
IMPORTANT FINE ART BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF 


MINIATURE ART. 


With Notes on Collectors and Collections. By J. L. Propert. With twenty-two plates. Super 


royal 4to. week. 

A very complete account is given of the various schools, which attained anything spproach- 
ing a high level, in this fascinating work. Commencing with a description of the few remaius of 
classical times which have been preserved to us. the record notices fully the Byzantine, Hibernian, 
Carlovingian, Saxon, English, French, Spanish, Italian, and Flemish schools. In the third p2riod 
of the book the history of the professors of p>rtrait miniature is especially treated, commencing 
with Hans Holbein, and continuing on through the English school represented by Williard, the 
Rivers, Wookins, Cooper, Fletman, Pelitot and his son. and the host of other artists who adorned 
the renaissance of miniature art. 


MR. HIPKINS’' WORK ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Historic, Rare, and Unique. The selection, introduction, and descriptive notes by A. J. Hipkins, 
¥.8S.A., Lond., author of the article *Pianoforte” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Illus- 
trated by a series of fifty plates in colora, drawn by Wililam Gibb. In1 volume, folio, hand- 


somely bound in half morocco, $50 Nezt week. 

In the series of descriptive netes, although the editor has not attempted to write a continuous 
history of instrumentation, an important contribution has been made to this branch of musical 
science. It cannot, for example, be otherwise than highly suggestive to learn that the Rebec of 
the Saracens was the near ancestor of the most perfect musical instrament yet imagined, the 
Cremona violin. The concertinas, harmoniums, and American organs, so popular in the present 
day, are directly derived from the antique Chinese Chéng. Burmah touches hands at the same 


time with aneient Egypt and modern Calabria; and to Italy, as Dante tells us, traveled the Celtic ~ 


harp, to meet the eastern psaltery, which at last became the spinet, as the twin dulcimer became 


the pianoforte. 
There is another not less interesting aspect in which mnsical instruments, and particularly 


those of the past, may be considered !—that, namely, of the beauty of form and tastefalcess of | } 3. ane 


adornment which st!!1 makes them. even when thelr sound is obscured or forgotten, a source of 
wsthetic delight.“ It is perhaps more especially from this point of view that the publishers have 


regarded the work. | 
The admirable drawings of Mr. William Gibb, reproduced in the most careful manner, from 


fifty plates printed in the highest style of chromo-lithography, urder the direct superintendence 


of the artist. 
The impression, which is limited, will be supplied to subscribers only. 
The publishers undertake neither to print further copies nor to publieh any smaller edition, 


and they reserve the right to raise ths price after a certain number have been sold. 
Mrs Oliphant’s New Book. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. 


By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘The Makers of Florence,”’ etc., etc. With numerous illustrations. 
Medium &vo; also, an edition on smaller paper,i2mo. IJmmediaiely. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


With a description of the Park, Town. and Neighborhood. By W. J. Loftie, M.A., F.S.A., with 
numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2. 


DALMATIA, THE QUARNERO, AND ISTRIA. 


With Cettigne in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. V. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. With 


numerous plates and other illustrations. 8 vols. 8yvo, $10.59. 
Mra Melesworths New Book for the Young. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. 


By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ** Carrots,” ** The Cuckoo Clock,” ‘“‘ Tell Me a Story,”’ etc., etc, 


With illustrations by Walter Crane. 16mo, $1.25. k 

A New IMstory of English Literature in Four Volumes % 
ELIZABETHAN: LITERATURE. 

12mo, 


. By George faintsbury. Beiog Vol. 2 of a History of English Literature, in Four Volumes. 
$1.75 ; Students’ Edition, on thinner paper, $1. 


Shakespeare. The Victoria Shakespeare. 
with a new Glossary by W. Aldis Wright. 


in paper box, $5. 


Vol. 1, Comedies. Vol. 2, Histories. Vol. 8, Tragedies. 


Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.., and Journal 
Edited 


of a Tour to the Hebrides, including Johnson's Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 
by George Birkbeck Hill, D CL. 6vols. 8vo, $16. 


Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon l. 
tion of the author. New and cheaper edition. 4 vols., 12mo, $9. 


oF@nnysoOn. The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, P L., D.C.L. 7 vols., 


globe Svo, $12. 


Poetical Works, Miniature Edition, 10 vole, in box, $6. Dramatic Works, Miniature Edition, 4 


vols.,in box, $8. Works, Popular Edition, one volume, 12mo, $1.50. The Brook, with two 
, colored illustrations by A. Woodruff, oblong cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


Armold. The Prose and Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. Globe 8vo edi. 
tion. Prose Works, 8 vols., in paper box, $12. Postical Works, 2 vols, $3.50. Prose and 


Poetical Works, 10 vols., in paper box, $15.50. 


Ward’s English Poets. 


4vols. 12mo, Students’ Edition, $4 Cabinet Edition, $5. 


Macmillan & Co. inyite the attention of Librarians and Bookbuyers to thelr Holiday Catal 
of books especially fitted for use as Gift Books. Copies sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 142 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. 


Tne text of the Globe Edition, 
In Three Volumes. 12mo, 6ach $1.75 ; or complete 


Translated with the sanc- 


The Englieh Poets. With Critical Introduc- 
tions by various writers and a Ge: eral Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward. 


MACMILLAN 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. Thoughts for the 
Quiet Hour. (A book of dally reading for every 
day in the year.) Compilei and arranged by 
Fanny B BATES. 12mo, ornamental cloth binding, 
$1.75. 

The publishers betieve that for felicity and variety 
of selection the present volume is an advance on 
ma”y similar publications; while the departure 

the common rule in such volumes cf 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By PENSRHIX 
D.D,, late Dean Westminster. New 
edition tn $3 vols , 8vo, large paper. This edition- 
limited to 600 copies. Half cloth, $7 50; half mo- 
rocco, $12.0. 


While strictly following the author’s arrange. 
ment,, tion will be issued in three volumes in- 
stead of one. In mechanica’ execution it will surpass 
the English edition, and be found much more con- 
venient for reading or reference. The price of the 
three volumes; will ba only atout one-fifth more 
than the London copy in one volume. 


In addition to the illustrations in the English edt. 
tion, each of these volumes will contain a frontis 
piece etching. 


large paper ejition will not exceed sir hun. 
dred copies for sale. Each copy will be numbered, 
and registered when sold 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG; or, 
Selections from the Poets of the Reign of 
Victoria, Edited and arranged by Henry F, 
RaXDOLPH. Beautifully printed by the University 
Press. 4 v5ls., small 12mo, cloth, $5. The volumes 
sold separately when desired, rice $1.25 each 


Volume *. The Earlier Poets. The Black- 
wood Coterie aad Karly &cottish Poets, 


Volame** The Poets ot the First Half of the 
Reign. The Novelist-Poets. 


Velume**. The Poets of the Latter Half of 
the Reign. The Writers of Versa de Societe. 


Volame ***, The Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
ood. The Baliad and Song Writers. The 
Religious Posts. 


Each volume fs Lpessned by complete biographical 
and bibliographical notes, and contains full 
indexes, including an index of pseudonyms and 
literary sobriquets. Another valuable feature is 
the explanatory notes, which give the approximate 
number of lines conteined in each poem not 
printed in full, an out‘ine of the story, if any, and a 
description of the purpose of the m, 60 titis 
— e, fr. m a perusal of selections and notes, to 
orm an inteUigent opinion concerning the poem 
itself. The purposes of the volumes differs some- 
what from that of the ordinary anthology, in that 
the selections have been made with a view to 
exhibiting the general characteristics of the 
authora represented, thereby furnishing a 


each day’s selection toa single e has made : 
quotation of a very of 
u . 


AUTOB'OGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
SCHAUFFLER, for forty-five years a mis*ion- 
ary inthe Orient. With an introduction by Pro. 
fessor Park. With portrait 12mo, clotb, @1 50. 


THE LIFE OF COVSTANS L GOODELL, 
D.D. By Professor Corritr. With an introduc. 
tion by William M. Taylor, D.D. With two por. 
traits, $1 50. 5 


MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM E. DODGE. 
and edited by D. Stuart Dopak. Popu. 
lar edition. 12mo, cloth, 81: by mail, $1.15. 


OUTLINES OF A GENTLE LIFE. A Memo. 
rial Sketch of Ellen P.Shaw. Edited by her sis. 
ter, Mania V,G HAVERGAL. 16mo, clog 81. 

JAMES HANNINGTON. L.S., 
F.R.G.8&., First Bishop of Fquatoriak-Africa. A 
History of his }ife and Work, 1847-1985. By E. C. 
Daweon. With portrait, map, and 12 full-page 
illustrations, and a number of small sketchcs. 
1 royal 12mo, $2. 

“It would be hard to name, in ang sphere of hu- 
man endeavor, exposu’e. danger, and suffering, an 
example of more manly steadfastness, more cour. . 
age, more patience in ‘enduring all things.’ ’’— 
(Standard, London. 

THE COVENANT OF PEACE. (Twenty Ser 
mons.) By Marvin R. VimcegtT, D.D., author of 
** Gates into the Psalm Country.” Small 8vo, $1.75. 
“The author does not discuss disputed questions 

in theology, or issues between science and religion; 

nor is it an attempt to rest’ te the truths of the gos. 
pel in the terms of modern asience, He endeavors 


to deal, ina direct and practical fashion, with cer- 
tain hard, painful, and puzzling phases of Christian 


eneral | experience, and with certa'n mischievous mistakes 
urvey of the scope and tendency of English | in popular conceptionsof duty and of privilege. The 
verse during the itast y 8. reat | book is for the tempted, the unsuccessful, the dis- 


been taken to obtain an ac- 
curatetext. In all cases where it has been practi 
cable, the selections have been made from the Enz- 
lish edition of the author’s works; and where this 
n impracticable, an authorized American 
reprint has been usd, and In all cases the reading 
and punctuation given in the volume adopted as sn 
authority has been strictly followed. The ebron- 
ological arrangement of the selections, and tbe 
large space allotte? to living English poets, makes 
the volumes cover an entirely different field from 
that occupie i by the standard poetical anthologies, 
such as Dana’s Hourehold Book of Poetry, Emr. 
son’s Parnassus, Bryant’s Library of Poetry and 
Song. Whittier’s Songs of Three Centuries, and 
Ward’s English Poets, to which the volumes will 
prove an admirable supplement. 


The volumes will be sent by mail, prepaid, on re 
ceipt of price. 


couraged, and the to 4 ; for souls fighting for life 

and victory under the burden of i mity and the 

sting of sorrow.”’ 

THE MEN OF THE BIBLE. 16mo,clotbd, each 81. 

Now Ready. 

Abraham: His Life end Times. By Rev. W. J. 
Deay, M.A. 

Moses: His Life and Times. By Rev. Canon Kaw- 
LINSON. 

: His Life and Timers. By Ven. Archdeacon 
Fsrrar, D.D. 

KEYS TO THE WORD. Helps to Bible Study. 
By ARTHUR T. Pigrson, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


*,*° Any of the above will be sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE’S NEW WORK. 
“ THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE.” 


A book of Scripture Illustrations gathered in Palestine. By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM 
Griz, D.D.,, Author of ‘ The Life and Works of Christ,’’ etc., etc. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 1,120 pp., with Maps. Price, $5. Just ready. 


It is full of intense interest from beginning to end, and is crowded full of information of the 
highest importance for the understanding and intelligent reading of the Holy Scriptures of both 
the ( ld and New Testaments.—[Notice from Advance Sheets. 


BY SAME AUTHOR. IN ITSELF A. WHOLE LIBRARY. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 


OR, THE SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE 


‘* Oh ! for a true, comprehensive, popular Handbook of the Bible, keeping back none of the 
counsel of God, lowering no truth, chilling no lofty or spiritual sentiment.’*—[Dr. Arnold. 


AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. Complete in 3 Vols.,1.000 pageseach Price, $4.50. 


AUTHOR'S 8TANDARD EDITION. Complete in 6 Vols., 500 pageseach. Price, $7.50, 
or $1.25 per volume. 


HENRY DRUMMOND’S GREAT WORK. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


NONGRESS is assembling as we go to press. The 
President's Message has not yet been delivered ; 

and the President bis succeeded in keeping it from 
the newspapers till after it is communicated to 
Congress—an unusual but very proper proceeding. 
It is, or at least should be, addressed to Congress, 
not to the press, nor evep to the people through 
the medium of the press. We are, therefore, at this 
writing dependent upon the opening address of the 
Speaker elect of the House for our indications of the 
policy of the Democratic party at the present session. 
Mr. Carlisle. who is pronounced in favor of revenue 
reduction. was nominated by acclamation in the 
Democratic caucus; a fact which might either be 
taken to indicate that a compromise hed been ar- 


EDITORS. 


ranged between hia section of the pariy and that 


represented by Mr. Randall, who is a high protec- 
tionist, or that Mr. Randall has concluded that a re- 
duction of the revenue by a modification of the tariff 


will oatnidiaia be attempted b the party, and that it 
is in vain for himto resist. Thelatter interprstation 
is confirmed by the opening address of Mr. Carlisle 
on taking his seat—of course he was elected—a 
speech in which he declares that it is the duty 
of the party in power to modify the tariff in the 
interest of a reduction of the revenue, but in 
such a way as to produce the least possible dis- 
turbance of the present industrial system. We may 
therefore look with a considerable degree of confi- 
dence to the present House to propose some reduc 
tion of the tariff—probzebly in the lines indicated 
some time since by Mr. Hewitt ; viz.. the substantial 
abolition of all duties on raw materials, and a 
greater or less reduction of duties on the nevessaries 
of life. 


The necessity of some legislation to protect our 
lands from land-grabbers !s emphasized by the ab 
stracts which daily papers fornish of Sscretary 
Lamar’s forthcoming report. He shows that since 
March 4, 1885, there have been recovered and re 
stored to the px tic domain upwards of 45 C00,000 
ecres—21,000,000 from the railroad companies, 
14,000,000 hy canceling of fraudulent or illegal land 
entries. The S2cretary urges upon Oongress legisla 
tion to render the continuance of this land-grabbing 
impossible. Hedeclares that the repeal of certain 
laws is essential if the land is to be preserved under 
‘he homestead law for the use of actual settlers. Mr. 
Lamar’s report gives some encouraging statistics re- 
-pectiog industrial improvement of the Indians, and 
1+ ports trat, under the direction of the President, the 
!)>partment has begun the work of making a!lot- 
mats tothe Indians of seven reservations. It is 
estimafed that the agreements negotiated provide 
for cession to the United States by tha Indians of 
oearly 22,000,000 acres of territory. Weare sorry to 
ses that Oommissioner Atkius adv'ses a policy of 
e neentrating the Indians of the Icdian Territory. 
Nearly all who have made a study of this subject 
agree with the essential principle advocated by 
Captain Pratt, theugh not with the radical measures 
which he suggests—the principle of intermixing white 
and Indian together, that the latter may learn civili- 
zation from his white neighbors. 


The report of the Postmsster-General raises an 
important practical issue. He asserts that next year 
or the year after will probably show an excess of 
receipts over expenditu”es—a condition of things 
which, unless the post-office is to be made a money- 
wakivg industry, necessitates cither a reduction of 
the rate of postage or an improvement in: ailing 
facilities. Of these he prefers the latter, and we 
think he is clearly right. Two cents is certainly not 
« -erious tax for carrying a letter to any part of the 
United States and delivering it as addressed. A stil] 


further reduction in postage would be hardly a per-. 


ceptible advantage to the people, while, on the other 
hand, improved facilities in both the carriage and 
the delivery of mails could very advantageously be 
made—in the carriage of mails: by the increase of 
special mail trains for rapid transportation, and inthe 
delivery of mails by increased delivery facilities and 
by extendiog special deliveries to towns where they 
are not now afforded. In this connection it is worthy 
of note that Mr. Powderly, who may certainly be 
regarded as representing a very large element in the 
community, urges the adoption of the postal tele 
grapb, not by the purchase of the present system, but 
by the establishment of a new one by the United 
States. It is estimated that the entire telegraph 
system of the United States can be duplicated for 
$30,000,000, so as to reach every considerable post- 
office in the country ; and «ur experience with tne 
mails, and the exp2rience of Great Britain in postal 
telegraphy, jastifies the belief that telegrams could 
be at once reduced to ten cents for ten words, and 
speedily, if not immediately, pay all cost of opera- 
tion. Itis true that since the reduction in telegraph 
rates in Great Britain the expenses have b-en greater 
than the receipts ; but new telegraph offices have 
been opened and great improvements made, a copper 
wire being substituted for iron wire, for example, 
and the published statistics give us no indications of 
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| [¢ each immigrant was required to pay $15 duty 


how much of the deficit has gone to pay for these 
improvements. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission presents an 
annus! report which will strengthen the confidence 
of the courtry in the practical wisdom and l'baral 
spirit with which they have donetheir work. With 
ouf making avy distinct recommendations, the report 
unmistakably points toward an enlargement of the 
act #0 a8 to include express companies, sleeping-car 
companies, and the like. It sustains that clanse of 
the act which gave rise to the greatest discnssion, the | 
long and sbort baul clause, but wisely ina‘sts that 
legislation should not interfere with competition 
either beweer railroads or between railroads and 
waterways. It reports that pooling ot freights and 
of railroad earnings has come apparently t> an end. 
This, too, results from one of the clauses of the act es- 
pecially and severely criticised. It states that in some 
instances the cutting off of free nasses has resulted in 
a general reduction of fares. On the whole, it may 
safely be said that the princ‘ples of the Inter-S-ate 
Oommerce act have passed the experimental stage, 
aod whatever modifications are made in the law in 
the future will be in the direction of extending and 
strengthening rather than in that of limiting and 
weakening its provisions. 


the Kansas liquor cases. The courts have long 
since decided that prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
within the constitutional power of the State, and 
that the fact that the liquor dealer has paid a tax to 
the United Sates Government affords him no license 
to sell against the laws of the State, and no protec 
tion in his traffic. It has, however, been stoutly 
maintained that, in case a prohibitory Jaw is passed, 
the State mus make the liqnor dealer compensa- 
tion for tbe liquor thus made unsa’able, and, in 
the case of brewers and distillers, for t>e plant 
thus practically destroyed; since the Constita- 
tion provides that property shall not be taken 
for public use without compensation. This was the 
point in the Kansas l'quor cases. The Supreme 
Court of the United States now holds that a probibi- 
tion to use property because its use is adjuiged to 
be deleterious to the public welfare is not a taking of 
private property for public use, and isnot, th:refore, 
urconstitutional. Incidentally the Oorrt effirms the 
principles previously affirmed, that the S‘ate has 
absclate power to regal te aud prohibit the traffic. 
This decision apparent'y takes away the last. restric- 
tion o> the power of the people to deal as they deem 
best with the liqaor businesr, and leaves each S ata 
free to permit, to restrict, or to sweep it away aito- 
gether, as it miy judge to be for the best interesta 
of the community. 


The auti-immigration sentiment of the country has 
at last taken definite form in a bill which hae been 
drafted by Sanator Palmer, of Michigan, and °s to 
be introduced at the approaching session of Con- 
gress, ar abstract of which is furnished by the 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
‘‘Tribune.” The bill provides for a tax to be ; aid 
by every imm'grant on entering the couatry, the 
steamship beiag held responsible for its paywenr. 
It also requires each imm'grant to present a certifi 
cate from the United Staces O nsul from the district 
from which the immigrant comes that he is a snitable 
person ‘for citizsaship in the United Sates. The last 
feature is es entially thas suggested by Mr. Boyesen 
some raonths ago in the ‘* Forum,” aad is open to the 
serious objection that it coafers a very great degree 
of authority upon United States Consuls, whose 
judgment in different districts wouid certainly be 
very widely different. The provision imposing head- 
money on the immigrants is far simpler, andit would 
probably accomplish the main object to be desired 


in addition to the $15 steerage money, the impor 
tation of the poorest classes of immigrants and those 
which have proved most dang-rous to peac? aud order 
vould be af least materially checked If we are to 
keep up a protective system imposing heavy duties 
on the product of foreign labor, it would not be 1n- 


| congruous that we should incorporate with that sys- 
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tem one imposing duties upon the importation of 
the foreign laborer himself. 


But are we quite sure that it is desirable to check 
foreign immigration? The evils of it—at least those 
most arparent—are chiefly confined to a few of cur 
great cities. The work which the im nigran’s have 
hitherto done in the enrichment of the country, io 
opening our mives, building cur railroads, and culti- 
vating our prairies, surpasses all calculation. They 
have made, for the most part, sober, industrious, and 
thrifty citizons. The few Auarchists of Naw York aud 
Ohicago are iusignificant in number compared with 
the great body of industrious workers scattered over 
the fertile fields of the West. We all remember that 
the Anarchists were foreigners; but we are prone to 
forget that the Irishmen who closed up their ranks 
in spite of bursting bombs and marched on dispersing 
the mob were al:o fore'gnerz. There is, apparently, 
serious danger to local communities in the tnci rsioas 
of great bodies of Poles, Hu garians, and [ralians. 
Bat the mining and railroad bu lding in which they 
are engaged, and which was formerly done by Irish, 
Welsh, English, and Americans, has been abandoned 
by the latter only or chiefly because the latter could 
find better work ard better wages elsewnere. They 
have become shopkeepers, farmers, lawyers, and the 
like. If no poorer classes had come in to take their 
place, the work of mining and railrcac-buildirg” 
would either be left uadone cr they would be com- 
pelled to do i:. In short, it is at least a question, 
and one worthy of serious consideration, whether it 
is not better to bave immigration come in at the 
bottom and forc? native populations up than to have 
it come in at the top ard force native poy ulations 
down. We believe that if Oongress will take vigorous 
measures to prevent alien land-owning in the West 
and kerp our territory free for ac ual settlers, it will 
do far more to solve our immigration problem than 
by attempting to close the door on foreigners, either 
East or West. At least a considerable and careful 
discussion both as to princ'p:e and methods should 
precede any such attempt. 


It cannot be doubted that the unanimous decision 
of the Court of Appeals reversing the unanimous de- 
cision of the Supreme Oourt in the case of Jacob 
Sharp, sending ths case back for a new trial, has 
brought the administration of justice in the Sate of 
New York into not a liftle disrepute. The urcer- 
tainty of juries is proverbial. This decision appar- 
ently involves the judgments of the courts ia the 
same uncertainiy. Mr. Sharp was tried before one 
of the ablest crimina) judges of the S ate. His con- 
viction was unanimously affirmed by the three 
judges of the Snpreme Oourt of the C'ty of New 
York. It is no disrepute to the Jadges of the Court 
of Appeals to say that the four Jadges who thus 
affirmed the I«gality of Mr. Sharp's conviction have 
a reputation, both for ability and impartiality, in no 
wise inferior to that of the appellate tribunal. Yet 
the appellate tribunal unanimously reversed the de- 
cision. We shall not ventare to pass any judgment 
upon these two conflicting decisions. The last one 
is, of course, final, so far as Mr. Sharp is concerned. 
But it is legitimate for the public to ascertain the 
reason for the difference in judgment of the two 
courts. We do not believe this is to be fourd either 
in an infinence exerted upon the lower court by 
public opinion or in one brought to besr upon the 
higher court by political considerations. It is rather 
a difference between two tendencies in jadicial 
tribunale—the one to a liberal and the other to a 
strict construction of the law ; the one toa considera- 
tion of present public interest and the other to an 
unquestioning obedience to past precedente. 


The decision turns upon the proper construction 
to be given to a section of the Penal Oode of the S'ate 
which provides that a person offering a bribe may be 
compelled to bear testimony against the person 
receiving it, but the testimony so given shall not be 
used in any proceeding against himself. Mr. Sharp 
went voluntarily before a Sonate Investigating Com- 
mittee and there gave testimony, not in any proceed- 
ing against any accused person, but in aid of a gen- 
eral legislative investigation, nor did he make any 
objection at that time that the testimony tended to 
criminate himself. This testimony was read in evi- 
dence in thetrial, and formed an important link in the 
evidence against him, when he came to be prosecuted 
for bribery. The lower court held the testimony 
admissible; the Oourt of Appeals holds it inad- 


missible. The principle that a man shall not be com- 


pelled to testify against himself is a fandamental 
principle in English jurisprudence. It is not, how- 
ever, recognized in the Frenck code. If not devised, 
it at all events became incorporated in Exglish law, at 
a time when the courts constituted the chief bulwark 
of protection against a despotic government. The 
exigency which gave rise to it has passed away. In 
our country free government is threatened not from 
above bat from below, not byadespotic government 
but by skillful and ingenious criminals. It is a very 
fair question whether the Legislature might not 
wisely modify this principle altogether. Atall events, 
we are very sure that the public welfare can be far 
bet‘er subserved by applying that princip'e in ac- 
cordavce with the spiri: of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision relaxing its protection in bribery cases than 
in accordance with the apirit of the Oourt of Appeals’ 
decision extending that protection over one accused 
of corruption in such a case as tha: of Mr. Sharp. 
The remedy, however, if one is to ba found. must be 
devised by the New York Legislature. Mr. Sharp 
tas been set free on bai], and although the District 
Attorney is reported as expressing himself with con- 
fidence of a second conviction, the public is doubdtful. 
His punishment, however, has already been con- 
siderable in heavy fees to his lawyers and in a long 
and humiliating imprisonmentin Ludlow Street Jail. 


An attempt is being made in Iowa to secure the 
passage by the Legislature of a statute which shall 
give legal position to what are called Oonrts of Oon- 
ciliation. In other countries where these courts 
have been tested by practical working they have 
been found successfal. Tais ha3 bsen specially true 
in Denmark, where a Oourt of Oonciliation may be 
established in a local community, consisting gener- 
ally of one jadge and two assistants, in whom is 
lodged the power to hear every complaint upon 
which a civil action might be based ; and every such 
action must be brought before the O2urt of Concilia- 
tion, and a disagreemsant must bs reached before the 
cascs can ba heard in the regular couris. The prin- 
cipals to the action tell their own story in their own 
way, and witnes3e3 are called io, but professional 
attorneys are not allowed to appear. The ‘‘ Nation” 
reports that during the second five years of the sys. 
tem, cut of 190,836 eases brought before the Oourt of 
Conciliation 121.970 were settled, and of the re. 
mainder only half were ever carried into the regular 
courts. It is evident that the litigious spirit which 
once prevailed so generally in this country ia rapidly 
disappearing. Ia the large cities leading lawyers of 
late have commented on the marked decrease in liti- 
gation, and the lowa movement will be watched with 
interest, as significant of what may becume avery 
general ovement in the future. | | 


In our own country the proportion of women wage- 
earners is rapidly increasing. This is especially 
marked in the manufacturing districts in the East. 
In Lowell, Ma:s., for instance, the number of male 
employees is 16,000, the number of female emp'oyees 
11,000. Inthe new Western States the proportion 
sinks to about ten per cent., and two-thirds of these 
are school-teachers and domestic servants. The im- 
pression generally prevails that the increasing em- 
ploymeat of women is a world-wide phenomenon. 
The German factory inspectors, however, in their 
report for last year, express the belief that the pro- 
portion of female labor has remained unchanged 
during a long series of years. They further report 
that in the majority of employments no injurious 
moral eff2cts have been experienced. There are, 
nevertheless, certain reasons for doubting the con- 
clusions of the German inspectors. The evils of the 
factory system afford a great deal of valuable 
‘‘campaign thunder” to the Socialists, and the 
German Government is therefore interested in minti- 
mizing them. The Swiss inspector, whose report was 
outlined in our ‘‘ Temperance News” a few weeks 
ago, reports that in the Swiss cities the increased 
employmen:z of women is rapidly destroying home 
life, and is resulting in very lamentable evils. Even 
the German inspectors admit that in the cigar- 
making industry, in some of the cotton-spinning 
districts, and wherever men and women employed 
in ‘‘ gang3” lead a half-nomadic life, the condition 
of things is similar to that discovered by the English 
factory inspectors a ganeration ago. In England 
these evils have bsen apparently lessened by whole- 
some legislation. The whole problem is so funda- 
mentally important that it demands increased con- 
sideration from men and women in private life, as 
well as from legislators. 


Among the resolutions passed by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville was one 
against the internal revenue from whieky. The 
adoption of such a resolation in face of facts and 
history affords a singular illustration of the danger 
of basing legislation on sentimental considerations. 
Whisrky, double rectified, which now costs $2 pays 
a tax of $1.76, leaving the actual cost of the whisky, 
including profit to the seller, twenty-four cents. If 


the revenue tax were abolished the result would be. 


either that the whisky. would be sold for twenty- 
four cents or that the whisky dealer would make an 
enormous profit over and above his present profit, 
which is certainly quite larze enough. The result 
probably would be avery great reduction in the price 
of whisky and avery great increase in the profits of 
the whisky dealer. Under the system of enormous 
taxation the consump‘ion of whisky per capita has 
steadily decreased. Take the tax off, and we shonld 
have a deluge of whisky, with a tremendous stimulant 
to men to invest their capital in whisky production 
and extend the whisky traffic, and the only advan- 
tage which we should have would be that we could 
pat ourselves on the back and say, ‘‘ Thank God we 
are not as other nations are; we do not share the 
profits of the whisky business” ln fact, we do 
no’ now share the profits of the whisky business. 
We simp’y impose an enormeus burden on the whisky 
business and cut down the profits of the whisky 
dealer and reduce the consumption in the country 
at-large. If there iz avy o'her reason for taking 
the tax off whisky than a purely sentimental one, 
we should be glad to have some advocate of the 
abolition of the whisky tax state that reason t> our 
readers. 


when every body in the city will live in a tenement- 
house lends a great deal of interest to plans by 
which tenants may become their own landlords. In 
the more aristocratic portions of our city the custom 
has beea in'roduced of soalling instead of letting a 
flat to ita occupant, so that each family may dwell 
under its: 2 ceiling, if not under its own roof. In 
the poorer sections, among the tenement-honses 
properly so called, four buildings have just been 
completed where tenants may become their own 
landlords by gradually accumulating stock in the 
association owning the houses. This plan is that of 
Professor Felix Adler, and was described in The 
Cristian Union last spring, when the construction 
of the buildings had jast begun. They are now 


ready for occupants, and over one hundred applica- 


tions have already been received. There are in aill 
104 suites containing three or four rooms each, and 
renting at from $10 to $15 a month, according to 
location. The capital stock is $150,000. The in- 
corporators expect to realiz } seven per cent., but they 
are bound by the by-laws not to declare a larger 
dividend than four per cent. The surplu3 will be 
used as a reserve fund which will yearly be divided 
among the tenants, in proportion to the rent each 
has paid or made available in paying the tenants’ 
rent in case of sickness or loss of work. Oertificates 
of the amounts credited to the tenants may be ex- 
changed for certificates of stock. The reserve as it 
accumulates will be applied to the building of other 
improved tenements. One exceedingly interesting 
feature of the buildings just opened is the free 
kindergarten and play-room where the mothers who 
live in the neighborhood and ‘‘ work out ” can leave 
their children during their absence from home. 


The time may come when in our cities every ward 
shall have its free library and reading-room just as 
it now has its free schoolhouses. At all events, 


that is the direction in which things are moving. In. 
New York it has been found that it does not take a 


very large room to accommodate ten thousand vol- 
umes, and these ten thousand volumes in a free 
circulating library furnish more reading than one 
hundred thousand volumes in the average reference 
libvary. As was shown in The Christian Union over 
& year ago, the expenses of these local circulating 
libraries are insignificant. In each of the two which 
have been established for several years over one 
hundred thousand volumes a year are circulated at 
a total cost of but ten thousand dollars. One bun- 
dred thousand lecture tickets would cost nearly five 
times as much money, and furnish much less than 
one-fifth the instruction and entertainment. These 
libraries are located in the poorer sections of the 
city, and yet the books read are of a high grade, 
about one-third of them being solid books—history, 


biography, a | etc. The importance of the work 
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done has been recognized by the Legislature in pass- 
ing a bill providing $5,000 a year for the support of 
all such libraries as shall circulate 75,000 volumes a 
year. It is also being recognized in a very substan- 
tial way by some of our wealthy private citizens. 
Miss Oatherine Bruce, a cousin of the late Miss 
Oatherine Wolfe, and Mr. George Vanderbilt have 
just erected two more beantifal little buildings, with 
well-equipped libraries and separate reading-rooms 
for women and men. The Vanderbilt gift is on 
West Thirteenth Street, and Miss Bruce’s on West 
Forty-second Street. When one remembers the age 
at which most boys and girls are compelled to leave 
school, the importance of these benefactions as uni- 
versities for post-graduates is not easily overestl- 
mated. 


The New York ‘‘ Times” calls attention to the 
progress made toward the introduction of steam heat 
on our great railroad lines, citing the ‘‘ Railroad 
Gazette” as its authority. The Jatter has obtained 
reports from roada having 51,000 miles of track and 
using more than 12 000 passenger cars, on which less 
than 1,500 cars are fitted with apparatus for con- 
tinuous heating, ard of these 1,000 belong to the 
elevated roads in New York. As there cre upwards 
of 17,000 passenger cars in use in the United States, 
and Jess than 500 have adopted steam heating, the ratio 
is as yet very small. 
the adoption of some uniform system making it pos- 
sible to couple a steam beated car on one road with 
a train similarly heated upon another and communi- 
cating line. The best roads, however, have unques- 
tionably taken the matter in hand and are working 
out the problem, aud although their action may per- 
haps be expedited, Jegitimately, by legislation, yet 
credit is to be given t> the railrcad officers for a sin- 
cere desire to bring about the day when holocausts 
from coal stoves will no longer be possible. 


The encrmous public debts of the great European 
Powers are beginning to excite apprehension, and 
the feeling which many Americans have that sooner 
or later something like repudiation must fo)low is evi- 
dently shared by ‘many intelligent observers abroad. 
Lord Derby in a recent speech commented upon the 
indebtedness of Europe, and declared that he feared 


for the safety of the immense popular investments in 


national bonds. Europe now owes something like 
$20,000 000,000, and is paying about $800,000,000 a 
year on interest account. This enormous debt must 
eventually be paid or repudiated. Lord Derby be- 
lieves that England, with her strong commercial 
instincts and great resources, will pay her debt, but 
he fears that extensive repudiation may be looked for 
on the Continent, and he urges the borrowing of less 
money in England for public purposes. 


Some curious facts regarding popular superstitions 
were brought to light at the meeting of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Society of Paychical Research” held in Boston 
last week. One of the committees had sent out 
the following questions: ‘‘Should you be infia- 
enced by any feeling (whether implying belief or not 
is immateria]) in regard to (1) sitting down thirteen 
at a table; (2) beginning a voyage on Friday ; (3) 
seeing the new moon over your left shoulder; (4) 
choosing, on your own account, between two other- 
wise equally desirable houses, oneof which was re- 
ported to be haunted ?” Answers were received from 
310 men and 191 women. Of the men 28 confessed 
to superstitious feeling regarding thirteen at table ; 25 
respecting a voyage oa Friday ; 39 in relation to the 
moon over the left shoulder, while 137 acknowledged 
a certain dread of a haunted house. Among the 
women the answers were as follows: To the first 
question, 40 yes and 151 no; to the second, 33 yes 


and 158 no; to the third, 45 yes and 146 no; to the 


fourth, 126 yes and 63 no. The generalization of 
the committee was that among men about one-t2nth 
express a tendency toward superstition, and among 
women about one fifth. Another committee which 
reported upon ‘‘ hypnotism” (mesmeric sleep) pre- 
sented a paper equally interesting. During the past 
three years experiments had been made with 173 per- 
sons, and of that number 24 were found to be sensi- 
tives. Of those 148 were women and girls, and 23 
men or boys. Of the tormer 22 were found to be 
good subjects, and only two of the latter. The re- 
port, written by Professor Oory, says: 

‘‘In many cases hysteria, so common with women, can be 
relieved immediately, if the subject can be hypnotized, by 
causing them to sleep a few moments. Upon awaking, the 
nervous excitement jhas entirely passed... . This head- 


One of the difficulties involved is. 


ache cure by imagination is somewhat analogous to the ex- 
periments which I have tried with those sensitives wh.o 
were thoroughly under control, of telling them that at such 
and such an hour they would enter the hypnotic state. 
Although at thetime I might be occupied by other work, 
yet at our next meeting they would tell me that they had 
gone to sleep at the time mentioned, and remained insensi- 
ble for several hours.”’ 


Professor Cory regarded the ‘‘mind cures,” 
wherever genuine, ashypnotic phenomena. He said 
that hypnotic experiments were exceedingly danger- 
ous, and that in France a law had been passed for- 
bidding them except for scientific purposes. 


We call the attention of our readers to the letter 
from Dr. Olarx in another column giving the reasons 
why those.who are dissatisfied with the action of the 
Board at Springfield should continue their contriba- 
tions. We have no inclination to controvert his 
arguments, and if it were true that the work in the 
field must necessarily be interfered with by dimin- 
ished contributions, we should agree with his con- 
clusions. We may properly add that we have not 
advised ary one to discontinue his contributions to 
the American Board. We have said, speaking for 
ourselves, that we could neither, under the present 
circumstances, contribute nor urge others to do so. 
Neither do we urge them not to do so. Oar 
only urgency is that pastors should not allow 
the strife which hs threatened the integrity of the 
Board to enter their churches and threaten the 
integrity of the churches. The only way to prevent 
this is by leaving the largest liberty to the individual 
members to contribute to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions, either through the American Board or through 
some other organization. This is the sum of our 
counsel to inquiring pastors, and to those who hesi- 
tate whether they will give to the American Board 
or whether they will wait until the present adminis- 
tration has given some sort of response to the sug- 
gestions of Dr. Storrs’s letter, as affording a basis of 
union and co-operation. 


GENERAL NeEws.—Lord Mayor Sullivan, of Dublin, 
has been convicted of publishing reports of pro- 
claimed Land League meetings in his newspaper 
and sentenced to two months’ imprisonment.—— 
The trial in this city of John Most on a charge of 
inciting to violence and uttering revolutionary senti- 
ments has resulted in his conviction. ——The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission has given a dccision in 
the case of a colored principal of an Alabama school 
who was refused a first-class passage over the 
Western & Atlanta road, thongh holding a first-class 
ticket, to the effect that though a road may furnish 
separate cars for negroes, it has no right to put 
negroes holding first-class tickets in cars not equally 
safe and comfortable with those occupied by other 
first-class passengers.——lIt is said that the African 
negroes lately taken to Panama to labor on the canal 
are lapsing into barbarism and savagery.——The 
United States Supreme Oourt has given a decision in 
the Virginia habeas corpus cases, sustaining the 
State and laying down the principle that a State can- 
not be sued or coerced in a Federal court by suit 
against its officers acting in an official capacity. —— 
Lord Lyons, late British Ambassador at Paris,’ who 
was the Eoglish minister here during the Oivil War, 
died in Paris cn Monday.——The forged letters at- 
tributed to Prince Bismarck are now said to have 
been the work of three ladies of the German court. 
—It is reported that Ohina has decreed the inde- 
pendence of Oorea.——The revenue officers had a 
battle with moonshiners on the mountains near the 
Tennessee and Alabama border last Friday. 


THE RESULT IN FRANCE. 


“tT ‘HE French crisis was short and acute, but, un- 

1 like most crises which have preceded it, did not 
end in a reyolution and the overthrow of the exist- 
ing government. The story of the retirement of one 
President and the election of another is so briefly teld 
that Americans who are dreading the dreary months 
of turmoil and discussion next year are almost 
envious of French celerity and dispatch. After 
notifying the public cf his intention to send his 
resignation to the Ohamber of Deputies on Thurs- 
day, President Grévy made another and final attempt 
to keep his place by persuading some one to take 
office under him, the Radicals strongly urging him 
to remain in his place. But the Deputies were in 
no mood for procrastination or for any change of 
programme, and by an overwhelming majority 


notified the President that the Chamber awaited 
word from him. This action left M. Grévy no option 
but to carry out his expressed ptrpose, and on Fri- 
day, in the early afternoon, his resignation was read 
amid profound silence. The message was brief and 
to the point. ‘So long,” said M. Grévy, ‘‘as I had 
only to contend with the difficulties that have accu- 
mulated in my path, the attacks of the press, the 
abstention of the men whem the public voice called 
‘to my side, and the increasing impossibility to form 
a Ministry, I struggled on and remained where duty 
bade me; but at the moment when public opinion, 
better informed, marked a change which gave no 
hope of forming a government, the Senate and - 
Chamber of Deputies voted a double resolution 
which, under the form of an adjournment to a fixed 
hour to await the President’s promised message, is 
tantamount to summoning the President to resign. 
It would be my duty and right to resist, but under 
the circumstances in which we are placed a conflict 
between the Executive and Parliament might entail 
consequences which restrain me. Wisdom and 
patriotism command me to yield.” 

The Corgréss of the two Chambers was thereupon 
called to meet at Versailles on Saturday for the pur- 
pose of electing a new President. The Republican 
deputies held a caucus, and the balloting soon made 
it evident that neither Ferry nor De Freycinet 
could be elected. C émenceau did not dare to brave 
the dangers involved in the election of either. Paris 
bad made itself heard ic numistakable tenes. The. 
Hotel de Ville, the city government, was Radical, as 
usual, and expressed itse!f on the situation as if the 
decision rested with Par‘'s and not with France. 
The Municipal Council, with Belleville muttering an 
ominous accompaniment. declared that if Ferry were 
elected the streets of the French capital would be once 
more barricaded, and the Ravolution would once 
more hoist the red cap. The Presideut of the Ooun- 
cil himself propored measures of resistance in the 
event of the election of Ferry, whose disastrous fail- 
ure in Torquin and whose policy of opportunism 
have made him the most bitter'y hated man in Paris. 
The Congress met at two o'clock on Friday after- 
noon, M. Leroyer, President of the Senate, in the 
chair. On thesecond ballot, out of 826 votes cast, M. 
Sadi-Oarnot received 616, and was declared elected. 
The Monarchists of all classes voted for Ganeral 
Saussier. Paris had been qnietly waiting for news — 
of the result, but the streets were full of people, and 
it was evident that the mobs were in dangerous 
temper; the mere mention of Ferry’s name called 
out the most violent expressions of rage. Whon the 
result at Versailles was known the crowds dissp- 
peared, and the peace of Paris remairs und sturbed. 

M. Sadi-Oarnot is a grandson of the great Carnot 
of R-volutionary days whose genius won for him the 
title of ‘‘organizer of victory.” His father, Lazare 
Hippolyte Carnot, is a member for }ife of the Sen- 
ate, and has been all his lifé-a Republican of 
radical type. The new President of France in- 
herits, therefore, the strongest Republican sym- 
pathies, together with a natural aptitude for public 
life. Educated at the Polytechnique and at the 
School of Bridges and Railways in Paris, he is an 
engineer by profession, and entered the Department 
of Public Works as Under Secretary after the fall of 
the Second Empire. Under the Premiership of Ferry 
he became Minister of Public Works, and while head 
of the department enormous expenditures were made 
in all manner of internal improvements. The duties 
were very onerous and the responsibilities very great, 
but M. Oarnot was equal to the situation, and left 
an admirable record of work done thoroughly and 
honestly. He has twice held the office of Minister 
of Finance. He is, therefore, in no sense an untried 
map, although he is a compromise candidate and the 
sections who united to elect him undoubtedly expect 
to control him. Whether or nothey will be able to - 
do so remains to be seen ; be is an honest man, and 
has proved his capacity in difficalt departments. 

The outcome of the Presidential crisis has given 
satisfaction, apparently, not oniy to the political par- 
ties in Frauce, but to Europeingeueral. At Vienna, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg it is interpreted as being 
in the interests of peace. The result undoubtedly 
strengthens the Republic. It is true that the epecter 
of Communism appeared on the scene and exercised 
a decided influence upon the result, and ir is also 
true that the President is hereafter at the mercy of a 
parliamentary vote. But, on the other hand, for the 
first time in mapy years, France has quietly and 


without disorder changed the head of the Siate, 
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and all parties have acquiesced in the result. It 
is clear that the great body of the French 
people are wedded to peace and order, and that 
hereafter the Parisian mob is the only element to 
be feared. M. Oarnot’s task is not an easy one. 
The Radicals are determined to control the policy of 
every Ministry or to turn it out of office. They will 
undoubtedly attempt to control the new President. 
It will be a contest between his independence of 
character and wisdom, tact, and moderation, and the 
conflicting and antagonistic elements of which the 
Ohamber of Deputies is composed. The situation 
also presents another very encouraging feature. No 
one believes that M. Grévy profited in any way by 
the corruption of his son-in-law ; but his association 
with Wilson made it possible for his enemies to turn 
him out of office. They have succeeded in giving the 
contest the appearance of a struggle against corrup- 
tion, and this is a striking testimony to the strength 
of the French sentiment against malfeasance in office 
under the Republic. Under the Second Empire such 
transactions as Wilson has been engaged in were 
well-nigh universal, and would hardly have excited 
comment ; under the Republic they have ousted the 
President. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
SALOONS ? 


T is the business of the moral reformer to hold up 
before the world ideals of action, whether they 
are immediately practicable or not; it is the business 
of the statesman to recogniz3 those ideals, though 
they may lie far in the future—to recognize also the 
present state of public sentiment, and to so shape 
legislation that, on the one hand, it will represent a 
present stats of public sentiment, and therefore be 
capabie of enactment and enforcement, aud, on the 
other hand, will tend toward, or at least not biock 
the way to, the eventual and ideal results. In the 
anti-slavery coutlict which preceded the Oivil War 
the moral reformer saw only the iniquity of slavery 
aud the necessity of its ultimate abolition ; he was a 
mau of one idea; this was his one idea, and he 
kept it steadfastly before his own view, and before 
that of the public. The statesman was not an abo- 
litionigt, and yet the statesman kept ultimate abo- 
lition ever before him, as the goal toward which all 
political progress should tend. If he opposed the 
repeal of the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise,” or ‘‘ Squatter 
Sovereignty,” or the ‘‘ Fagitive Slave Law,” or the 
principles involved in the Dred Scott decision, it was 
always with the same end in view ; he looked always 
forward to the time when the whole Nation would be 
free from the Oanada border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
He was willing to wait; he was willing to move 
stowly, one step at a time ; but he was not willing to 
do anything for present peace which would postpore 
the day of final, because just, settlement. | 

Politicians may be expected to temporize with the 
temperance question, and to present all sorts of 
patched-up policies for the purpose of winning a 
temperance vote or retaining a liquor vote, or both. 
They wili try to learn a bugle-call which will sum- 
mon recruits from both the liquor shops and the 
churches, satisfied if they can win an impending 
elec:ion, and willing to leave the morrow to take care 
for the thinys of itself. Notso the statesman. He 
will ally himself with the moral reformer, and yet he 
will not identify himself with the moral reformer. 
He will consider what is the ideal toward which 
legislation should tend. He will not demand that 
legisiation should accomplish this ideal instantly, but 
he will not consent to any legislasion which impedes 
progress toward it. The temperance cause has. been 
dealt with by politicians oblivious of mora! prin- 
ciples, and by moral reformers impatient of the 
necessary delays in political progress; what it now 
needsis2@ statesman. It has its Wendell Paillips 
and its William Lloyd Garrison ; it needs its Lincoln, 
Ohase, and Ssward. 

The firat question for the statesman to consider is, 
What will American soziety eventually do with the 
saloon? This is what the New York ‘‘Heraid” thinks 
the future will do with it, and the New York ‘* Her- 
ald” certainly cannot be regarded as a representative 
of impracticable moral ideals : 

“Tf a vote could be taken among those interested in 
alcohol, either as partakers of drink or as tradesmen, they 
would regard its prohibition as much of a bleesing as the 
prohibition of cholera. Tuis should be remembered whea 
considering the recént campaigus in Georgia and other 
Scates.”’ 

Prohibition of all sales of alcoholic beverages is one 
thirg, prehthitien of the saloons is another. The moral 


reformer wants all the saloons shut up to-morrow 
morning ; the politician does not care what becomes 
of the saloon so long as his party gets the votes and 
the offices. The statesman must make up his mind 
what the future will do with the saloon, and shape 
present legislation to that eventual end, though he 
must be willing to reach it by gradual processes. If 
the end of legislation is to get money out of the 
saloon, we must shape it in one direction ; if it is to 
discriminate between good and bad saloons, as we 
discriminate between good books and bad books, it 
must be shaped in another direction ; ifitis to get 
rid of the saloons altogether, it must be shaped in 
still a third direction. A committee is now at work 
framing some bills to be submitted to the New York 
Legislature this winter. We hope that they will keep 
this simple principle in mind, and that they will not, 
for any present advantage, real or supposed, propose 
a law which will intrench the saloon. Nothing less 
than abolition pure and simple will satisfy the en- 
lightened conscience and jadgment of the twentieth 
century. Whatever legislation tends to this benefi- 
cent result in the fature, and is capable of adequate 
enforcement in the present, is statesmanlike ; what- 
ever legislation anticipates that sentiment, and puis 
a mofal ideal on the statute book which public opinion 
will not enforce, confounds the funetions of legisla 

tion and agitation; whatever legislation ignores the 
ultimate end in its pursuit of temporal advantage is 
the work of the politician, not of the statesman. For 
the saloon is evil, and only evil, and that continually. 
It is a curse to the individual, to the home, to the 
community, to the State, to the Nation. Its fiery 
lava blights everything it touches. 

Down with the saloon ! 


AN IMMEDIATE AND PRESSING NEED. 


HE number of ‘‘self-committed ” on Blackwell’s 

Island shows that there is something wrong. It 
means either that men are helped who ought to be 
punished, or else that society accords better treat- 
ment to her criminals than to men in search of work. 
Whichever it means, the fact reflects with the 
same severity upon our prison system. Carlyle was 
haif right when, in his dyspeptic rage, he stormed 
against ‘‘ model prisons.” To the doer belongs his 
deed. Too much is not yet done for the reformation 
of criminals ; yet the conspicuousness of the criminal 
has made him the center of charitable entffusiasm, 
and the charity has not always been founded upon 
justice. Oriminals have been cared for while the 
more deserving class from which criminals are 
made has been left to shift for itself. Karl Marx 
published in his ‘* Capital’ official statistics showing 
that the poorer class of English workmen was vastly 
worse fed, clothed, and sheltered than the criminals 
in the English prisons. In America a similar state 
of affairs exists, thongh we have not the official 
statistics to prove it. This much, however, is certain : 
in some of our Northern prisons the maintenance of 
each criminal costs five times as much as he earns by 
his labor. Yet outside of the prison walls, among 
the class tempted to become criminals, the rule 
which society has laid down is that no one shall ba 
paid more than he earns, even though he be unable 
to fiad a chance to earn anything. The only gratuity 
which society offera to a man of this class is a plank 
in the station-house floor or thirty days on ‘the 
Island.” In either case he is disgraced and perhaps 
ruined. 

Some years ago the city of Boston tried an experi- 
ment under which this aioma'y wa; brought to an 
end. The ‘* Wayfarers' Lodge” was established for 
men who were willing to work, and the station-houses. 
were closed agsinstall others. The wholesome effect 
was almost instantaneous. The city had been in the 
habit of furnishing sixty thousand lodgings a year in 
the station-houses. When the ‘‘Lodge” was established 
the total number in ‘* Lodge” and station-houses was 
reduced to twenty-five thousand. Thus Boston 
received a good riddance of bad rubbish in the way 
of tramps and loafers, and really helped the class 
which deserved its help. Recognizing the Boston 
succes3, the last New York L.gislature passed a bill 
authorizing the establishment of a similar system in 
this city. Oar Oommissioners of Oharity and Oor- 
rection have asked for an appropciation of $25,000. 
Ualess, therefore, the Board of Estimate shirks an 
imperat.ve duty, New York also will soon be provided 
with municipal lodging-houses. 

Those who have read Howella’s description of the 
night which Lemuel Barker’passed in the ‘‘Wayfarers’ 
Lodge” will understand the principles upon which 


the new lodging-houses are to be conducted. In 


Boston the building used is an old schoolhouse. The 
lower floor has a bath-room and a lunch-room. The 
two upper floors are dormitories, fitted up with single 
iron beds. Immediately upon admission the appli- 
cant goes to the bath-room, undresses, hangs his 
clothing on an iron hook, bathes thoroughly, puts on 
a clean night shirt, and goes at once to bed. During 
the night his clothes, if need be, are steamed and 


disinfected. In the morning he gets a plain break- — 


fast, and does his stint of work at the wood-pile. 
This is finished by eleven o’clock, and he is not only 
able to spend the rest of the day in search of a job, 
but is clean aod presentable enough to find one. 

Those who have visited an ordinary station-house 
after the lodgers have tarned in know how to appre- 
ciate the Boston system.. Young and old are packed 
together on the floor, wearing their filthy and often 
vermin-infested clothing. The air is foul with the 
odors, and the moral atmosphere is worse than the 
physical. A night in such a place is the penalty for 
the compulsory idleness which may befall any work- 
man. Shame to us that it should be so ! 

But the establishment of municipal lodging-houses 
is only a beginning. When the army of the unem- 
ployed in London said, ‘‘ We don’t want charity, we 
want work,” there were statesmen as well as philan- 
thropists who acknowledged the justice of the 
demand. The ‘‘ right toa living” it is dangerous to 
acknowledge ; ‘‘ the right to work” it is danger to 
deny. Our present system acknowledges the former 
right and denies the latter. It helps the men who 
should be punished, and punishes the men who should 
ve helped, and degrades both. The need of municipal 
lodging-houses in all our cities is immediate and 


pressing. But it is not greater than the need of some > 


industrial change which will give an opportunity to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow to every will- 
ing worker. 


HUMILIATING. 
HE Superintendent of Indian Education in his 


report recommends the appointment of a com-— 


mission to inquire into the present condition of 
Indian education, which is certainly very chaotic, 
aud to propose some better system. This is very 
well, though we should have supposed, ourselves. 
that it was the function of the Superintendent of 
Education himself to proposeasystem. Meanwhile it 
is very certain that there are some things which 
might be done to promote Indian education, without 
waiting for the report of a commission. Senator 
Dawes, in an address in Brooklyn, N: Y., last week, 
before the ‘‘ Women’s Nationa! Indian Association,” 
stated some facts rather humiliating to Americans. 
It seems that in 1868 treaties were made with eight 
Indian tribes by a United States Oommission, at the 
head of which was General Sherman, in which, among 
other things, and in compensation for land pur- 
chased, tLe United States covenanted to maintain a 
schoolhouse and a competent teacher for every 
thirty children of school age among eight Indian 
tribes. This was to be continued for twenty years, 


except among the Navajos, among whom it was to 


be continued for ten years. What have we done to 
fulfill these obligations? Inthe great Sioux reser- 
vation there are upwards of three thousand children 
of school age: wholly unprovided for by either govern- 
ment or missionary schools. Among the Navajos 
there are sixty-five hundred children of school age, 
and but one schoolhouse ; this schoolhouse has ac- 
commodations for ninety children, and has this year 
in it but forty-five pupils, which is more than double 
the attendance of last year: In two of the Apache 
reserva‘ions, the San Oarlos and the Pima, there are 
thirty-five hundred children of school age, and school 


ascommodations of every kind for but one hundred — 


and seventy-five. These are typical facts. Four 
years ago there were due to these eight Iadian tribes, 


under these solemn treaty stipulations, four million — 


dollars ; that is to say, we hai still in our Treasury 
four million dollars which we should have expended 
if we had built the schoolhouses and provided the 
teachers according to our promise. It is said that 
the Indian cannot acquire civilization ; it would be 
better frankly to confess that the white maa does 
not mean to give it to him. 3 

The excuse for this failure to fulfill our treaty obli- 


gations is that the treaties in question agree to provide - 


for those who are ready to attend the schools; and 
as the Indian children have not come along, with 
their lunches and their school books uader their 
arms, to the place where the schoolhouses ouzht to 
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be, and waited for the schoolhouse and the teacher, 
we were under no obligation to provide either. 
Some excuses are a great deal worse than none ; this 
excuse is of this description. | 

The difficulty in the way of Indian education is 
not the difficulty of finding a method. ‘‘ Where there 
is a will there is a way ;” and in this matter there is 
no wil). If we were as anxious to give ‘the Indians 
the education which we owe them as to get their 
lands without paying for them, all difficulties would 
disappear. We venture to say, if O gress will give 
this four million dollars to the Board of Indian OC »m- 
missioners, and instruct them to put up schoolhouses 
and commission the teachers, and empower them to 
compel the attendance of the pupils, the educational 
problem, so far as these eight tribes are concerned, 
will be put in the way of solution in twelve months’ 
time. 

General Fisk is Chairman of the Board of Indiau 
C »mmissioners ; what says Goneral Fisk to this prop- 
erition ? 


AN UNBELIEVABLE UNBELIEF.” 


R. DARWIN'S “Life and Letters” affords a 

very interesting and instructive illustration of 
certain spiritual dangers involved in the doctrine of 
evolut'on, as he held it. The antagonism of the relig- 
ious world to that doctrine is not wholly due to the 
antagonism between the evolutionists’ theory of the 
origin of man and that afforded by the traditional in- 
terpretation of Scripture. It is partly due also to a 
conviction, more or less clearly defined, that evolu- 
tion involves a degradation of man ; that it reduces 
him from a divine to a purely animal order; that it 
denies to him prerogatives with which both religion 
and philosophy have heretofore invested him. This 
conviction will receive some confirmation from the 
successive steps in Mr. Darwin’s experience as traced 
in his owo words in his ‘‘ Life and Jaetters.” We 


group together certain expressions from his writings 


which will serve to make clear our meaning : 


‘‘ Another source of conviction in the ex'stence fo God, 
connected with the reason and not with the feelings, im 
presses me as having much more weight. This follows from 
the extreme diffi-ulty, or rather impossibility, of conceiving 
this immense and wonderful universe, including man, with 
his wonderful capacity of looking far backwards and far 
into futurity, as the result of blind chance or necessity. 
When thus reflecting I feel compelled to look to a First 
Cause, having an intelligent mind in some degree analogous 
to that of man; and I deserve to be called atheist. This 
conclusion was strong in my mind about the time, as far 
as I can remember, when I wrote the ‘Origin of Species ;’ 
and it ia since that time that it has very gradually, and with 
many fiactuations, become weaker. Bat the» arises the 
doubt, Can the mind of man, which has, as I fully believe, 
been developed from a mind as low as that possessed by the 
lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such grand con- 
clusions ?”’ 


‘* You have expressed my inward conviction, though far 
more vividly and clearly than I could have done, that the 
universe is not the result of chance. But then with me the 
horrid doubt always arises, whether the convictions of 
man’s mind, whict has been developed from the mind of 
the lower animals, are of any value, or at all trustworthy. 
W onli any one trust in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, 
if there are any convictions in such a mind?” 


‘‘ The Dake of Argyll has recorded ‘a few words on this 
subject, spoken by my father in the last year of his life... . 
‘In the course of that conversation I said to Mr. D:irwin, 
with reference to some of his own remarkable works on the 
Fertilization of Orchids’? and upon ‘‘The Earthworm,”’ 
and various other observations he made of the wonderful 
contrivances for certain purposes in nature—I said it was 
impossible to look at these without seeing that they were 


the effect and the expression of a mind. I shall never forget 


Mr. Darwin’s answer. He looked at me very hard and said : 
‘‘ Well, that often comes over me with overwhelming force ; 
but at other times,’’ and he shook his head vaguely, adding, 
seems to go away.’’’”’ 

The thoughful student will not, indeed, impute 
Mr. Darwin’s skepticism wholly t> Mr. Darwin’s 
evolutionary philosophy. He will remember that 
like ‘‘horrid doubts ” have sometimes knocked for 
admission at his own mind,and been barred out. 
He wili remember that Mr. Darwin was singularly 
hospitable, not only to every hypothesis, but also to 
every question, a characteristic which made him 
so valuable an observer, and that he was as candid 
to express as he was hospitable to receive all 
thoughts. He will reflset that Mr. Darwin’s philos- 
ophy of evolution is not the only evolutionary phi- 
losophy ; that it is quite possible to believe that the 
physical man was developed from a lower physical 
order, while the intellectual and spiritual man was a 
new and divine creation; or that the intellectual 
and spiritual man was developed from a lower intel- 
lectual order, and none the less his present powers 
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are to be messured by his present aciievements, not 
by his buried ancestry. He will not forget that Mr. 
Darwin was strong in his observing rather than in 
his logical faculties, and he will perceive that it is as 
illogical to conclude that man’s miad cannot deal 
with the invisible and the eternal because it was 
evolved from the mind of a monkey, as it would be 
to conclude that man’s hand cannot construct a 
cathedral or carve a statue because the monkey's 
hand possesses no such skill. 

Nevertheless, there is a significance in the connec- 
tion which Mr. Darwin traces between hia ‘‘ horrid 
doubts” and his philosophy. It is a doubt, the 
reader will observe, not merely of the Bible, of 
miracles, of providence, of prayer, or even of God ; 
it is adoubt of man. It militates as much agains‘ 
man’s power of self-government as against his power 
of theological conception ; agains: his capacity for 
philosophy as against his capacity for a religious 
life. Tracing man’s origin back to the brute, it 
impu‘es to him the attributes and load: him with 
the limitations and infirmities of a bru‘e’s nature. 
We may be very willing to concede that tho first 
chapters of Genesis are poetry, not history ; that 
man’s birth is lost in the mists of antiquity ; that the 
science of embryology gives us a hint of the science 
of anthropology ; that the entire apecies has passed, 
as each individual passes, through periods of suc- 
cessive development from the lowest to the highest 
organism ; even that there has ben no race fall 
except a ‘‘fall upward.” But we can never concede 
that man has to-day no capacity except that of a 
developed monkey; that hse cannot trust bis own 
mental operations ; that he must look with perpet- 
ual suspicion on his own convictions ; that he cannot 
trust his own consciousness or the consciousness of 
his fellows. Sach a doubt is indeed a ‘‘ horrid 
doubt ;” such a doctrine the doctrine of despair. I+ 
forbies all progress. It is as traly a bar to mental 
as to moral development; to moral as to religious 
development. And it is itself forbidden by the 
present condition of human thought and the 
present products of human achievement both in 
natural science and abstract philosophy. Man’s 
right to trust his powers of abstract reason is 
attested by astronomy, which is based on mathemat- 
ics, and by political development, which is based on 
intuitions. The trustworthiness of both have been 
amply verified by experience. All mental and moral 
progress depends upon a living trust in the mental 
and moral power of man. We must have a certain 
amount of faith in ourselves or all intellectual and 
moral activity would cease. The agnosticism which 
doubts man’s right to trust his own consciousness 
and his own convictions would cast the evil spell of 
a universal sleep upon mankind, like that cast on the 
inmates of the palace by the malignant witch in the 
fairy tale of our childhood. To such an issue the 
nineteenth century will never consent. Human de- 
velopment has gone too far, human consciousness has 
become too clear and human convictions too strong, 
to be paralyzed after this fashion by any theory 
of human origin and the past processes of human 
growth. Out of whatever imperfect intellectual con- 
ditions we may have issued, we cannot by any such 
skepticism be thrust back in tothem again. It is, how. 
ever, significant that Mr. Darwin’s agnosticism con- 
cerning both God and the eternal life is based wholly 
on his agnosticism concerning man’s right to trust his 
own higher reason, and disappears before any real 
faith in his own convictions. In other words, Mr. 
Darwin in effect tells us that if he could trust in his 
own convictions he should believe in Gd. Ia short, 
civilization depends upon man’s fa‘th in himself, and 
faith in himself necessarily carries with it faith in 
God and immortality. 


In replyto a request signed by many citiz ns of New York, 
such as Howard Crosby, Whitelaw Reid, Elliott F Sheppard, 
W. E. Dodge, and others, Mayor W. H. Howland, of To- 
ronto, has consented to givean address in Steinway Hall, 
this c'ty, next Tuesday evening, on the subject of ‘* Temper- 
ance and the Satbath.’’ Ia it he will describe the history 
of the very interesting m»vement in Toron‘o in whic the 
reform elements of both parties united to triumph over the 
liqnor dealers. In his letter accepting the invitation Mayor 
Howland says that not only has the result been an acknowl- 
edgment of the laws in regard to the liqior traffic on the 
Sabbath, but that ‘two years ago we lifted this city out of 
the rut of politics and broke the power of the rings and fac- 
tions which had so long contro)! :d its municipal! affairs, and 
though the party fires burn flarcely here, yet now, by gener- 
al consent, both parties decline to allow the city to coms 


again under party administration.’”” And he adds that 
what has been done in Toronto can be done elsewhere if 
thoie who “love order and morality choose simply to drop 
out of their bands the party hatchet, and unite to jointly 
protect the government of Home Fireside.’’ 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN COBRESPONDERT.] 


UNICIPAL affairs occupy the attention of citt 
zens, the city election befag just at hand. Two 
candidates are in the field—the present {ncumbent, wh» 
is a D »mocrat and a Catholic ; and a Rapublican Alter 
rasan, nominated by his party and indorsed by a commit- 
tee appointed by a citiz ms’ conventlon—Mr. Toomas 
Hart. R:publicang and. citizens urged ex-Governor 
Gaston to accept a nomination, but he did not feel that 
justice to his cilfents would permit him to accept. Thers 
{8 great need of a genuine citizens’ m>vement that shal! 
bring a new c'assof men to the front in City Hall. 
Mayor O Brien has strong qualities as an administrator, 
but She has about him ‘‘ boodlers ” and ‘“‘ heelers,” and 
fzels the saloon Interests very sensibly. There is no 
doubt, I think, that the maj rity of the citizans, if they 
could express themselves in a non-partisan way, would 
cisnge the inwardness of things in City Hall. Yer the 
lack of unanimity, the time wasted in selecting a cand! 
date, and the very large D:mocratic majority for Mr. 
Hart to overcome, leavea the question of his election 
not specially hopeful. I apprehend that the West End 
Raflroad scheme has a potent influence without showing 
its hand. If this enterprise could not have its own 
friend, Mr. Moody Norris, at the helm, I fancy {t pre- 
ferred Mr, O’Brien. 


The Massachusetts Reform Club discussed at Par- 
ker’s, Siturday, the work of the Iater-State Railroad 
Commission. Professor Hadley, of Yale College. 
opened with a clear and forcible statement of the work 
done, and the interpretation the Commission has put 
upon the law. Mr. Hadley gave it credit for accom. 
plishtng more {a seven months than a similar committes 
in Engiand has in twice this number of years. He 
descrides the Jaw as an attempt at government by com- 
missioners. Thefr interpretations have been the result 
of large knowledge appifed in a common-sense way. In 
this way they have given the ratlroads information 
which has enabled them to get along, as, for instance, 
with the ‘‘ short-haul” clause, which has become dafly 
of less account than was expscted, while the clauses 
affirming common law principles have been of more and 
more account. The {nterpretations have been in accord 
with the recogniz3d principles of the best roads in the 
Evstern and Contral 8 ates. Mr. Hadley’s compact and 
clear statement gave great satisfaction to the members 
of the Club The Chairman of the Massachuzet’s Board 
of Rdiroad Commiestoners expressed his delight with 
the exposition of P-ofessor Hadley, and entire confi. 
dence in the National Board. In Massachusetts the. 
work of the State Bard had been so well done in pre- 
vicus years that no question of rates has been before it 
since he came into the Board. President Choate, of the 
O'd Colony road, remarked that it Is one of the best 
features of the Massachusetts roads that they are mainly 
kept out of the New York stock markets. Oa the 
question of poolfog, Mr. Choate agreed with Professor 
Had'ey : ‘‘If the law which prohibits pools were also 
to prohibit combinations of producers, then it would be 
fair in every respect.” Mr. L'ncoln, Chairman of the 
B ston Casmber of Commerce, remarked that “‘ the law. 
as a whole, is a measure of reform and a step in the 
ght direction. The business {nterests of the country 
demand such a bil] Under the supervision and map- 
agement of eu :h a Commission, [ feel that the country 
's safe and that they will make no ru’e or decision 
adverse to the interests of the whole country.” The 
general sentiment was that the law without the C »mmis. 
sion would have plunged the raflroada and business into 
inextricable perplexities, but under! t it 1s proving 
blessing The President was warmly commended for 
his sound judgment in selecting the Commission. It 
was stated as a polnt of unfair discrimination in freight 
rates, under the management of V anderbilts‘ roada, that 
‘reigkt coming to New Eagland eia Albany costs 
$3 000 a day more, taking A'biny as the terminus. than 
the same freight going to New York City, | =" 


Should there be organic relation of the American 
Board with Congregational churches ? was the question 
before the ministers Monday morning, Secretary Clark 
inthe chair. Dr. A H. Qilnt opened, prefacing his 
discusion by the declaration that he took the ground 
twenty-five years ago that the Board should tp some 
way become 8 body representative of the churches in 
{{istin from a close corporation. When the 
was organiz7d it was the agent of Individuals in dis- 
tinction from denominations and churches There were 
not then C ngregational conferences and assoctations ; 
these hive come in as a later development of the system. 
But now that the Board is essentially dependent upon 
the Congregational churches for a constituency, it fs 
desirable, in some way, to have organic connection with 
the churches As a close corporation the Board has 
done its work admirably, and great care should be ex. 
ercised not to make hasty or extreme change. If the 
Board shall move in the direction contemplated, it wil! 
necessitate a change in the other denominat!onal soci; 
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ties, especiliy iu the College and Education S ciety, 
the New Wiest Ejucation, and the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. 

D+. Q ifnttken gave the process which I last week out- 
lined—to have the B ard request the State Associations 
to nominate men to fill vacancles of corporate member- 
ship. The nomination might be for the exact number, 
or for Jarger numbers from which to elect. He thought 
that perheps it might be well for the Board to reserve the 
right to choore some members independently of the 
nominations. S2cretary Clark, being called upon, said 
that there is occasion to take some move toward organic 
unity with the churches, and he substantially agreed 
with Dr. Qaint as to methods. 

The R,v. Mr. Underwood thought the honorary mem- 
bers might be emp) wered to ci ct the corporate members, 
the churches general'y paying the llfe membership fees. 
Dr. D. O. Mears said that he has sald sharp things against 
the Board as a close corp5ration, but has grown conserv- 
ative at this pofnt, and would move cautiously in making 
any charg>. Dr. A P. Foster advocated a change, sug- 
gesting that the corp-rate members might nominate, 
and further that there might be a regular annual list of 
vacancies, perhaps ten. thus providing for new mem- 
bers. The B F. Fullerton hailed the discussion 
asasign of progress. Taree years ago it would have 
been impossible to hold such a discussion in this meet- 
ing. He belfeves in Congregatioualism, and in the wie- 
dom and utility of councils. He suggested that the 
time is coming when al! the socletles will be merged 
into one ortwo. The sentiment seemed to be quite gen- 
eral that the Board should seek organic connection. 
With Dr. Clark in the chair, and Dr. Qalnt, who holds 
a peculiar relation to the present management as the 
parliamentatian, and by general consent of the mej rity 
is in himself an outiock committee to propose the prob- 
able line of procedure, the discussion came as nears 
non-cfficlal cfficial scheme as we shall be likely to get 
before the next annual meeting. So far ai I can judge, 
the conservatives feel that they must move or they will 
be moved to do something. I understand, also, that it 
is the sentiment among contervatives that the action of 
the Committee in the case of Miss Judson is the present 
stand to be taken as to doctrinal qualifications. 

OBSERVER. 


A GLIMPSE OF GUERNSEY AND SARK. 


By ELEANOR LEWIS. 

I, 
HE tidal train that leaves London in the evening 
L_ brings the traveler into Southampton about mid- 
night. A steamer is waiting there, and speedily gets 
under weigh, having before it the prospect of some 
hundred or more miles of restless Caannel water. A 
quiet trip is an exception, and even the most expert- 
enced voyager is liable to suffer a sea change. How- 


ever, e3theticiem has crept into the nomenclature ef 


travel as into other things ; and, retrospectively at least, 
the horror of our discomfort at sea may be almost ban- 
ished by alluding to it, not as seasickness—abstt omen/— 
butasaslight touch of mal-de-mer, thus screening its 
worst features under the veil of a foreign tongue. 

If the sea is fair, we reach Guernsey between elght 
and nine in the moratng, and land in the old town of 
St. Pierre. To do thia lovely island justice it should be 
seen for the first time in early spring. Then the trav- 
eler’a first walk will be an epoch, and give him such 
freshness of pleasure, such surprised delight, as no pre- 
vious descriptions can prepare him to expect. Every 
thing isso pretty, quaint, and different from ecenery at 
home. The endless narrow lanes with their high hedge 


walls of milk-white, odorous hawthorn ; the primrose- 


laden banks, stone cottages, and groups of fawn-colored, 
velvety-eyed cattle ; the recurrent vision of blue sea 
and rocky coast; the enchanted water-lanes, Martello 
towers, and picturesque windmills; the foreign air of 
the natives—all this is but the outline of a scene whose 
interest grows ever a5 we 

A network of firm and level roads, to whose excel- 
lence is added artistic charm, brings every part of the 
little island within easy access. The widest roads are 
but narrow ; in many of them a carriage must turn out 
at intervals in order that other carriages may have a 
chance to pass. Their air of seclusion is enforeed, 
moreover, by the way they have been made. The turf 
and soll, revoved in the first place to secure a level bed 
for the foundation layer of broken stone and gravel, 
has been heaped on either side into a low embankment, 
Scmetimes it is on one side oniy, with a correspondent 
stone wall on the other; and, rising from it, a thick 
hedgs of hawthorn, holly, or other shrubs, but usually 


- the first. If there is a wall, the hedge is plented within, 


and scon overtops it; while the glossy English ivy, 
which, like our own Virginia creeper, grows every- 
where wild, laces it ere long into a dense screen. Pale 
yellow primroses star the banks, with here and tker2 
wild hyacinths or sea-pinks. The fresh air sweeps up 
from the eea ; thrushes and ‘‘ cockit little robin” pipe 
through all hours of the day; at intervals may be heard 


the cuckoo’s cry or lark’s clear song—in fine, he that 
has not loitered and dreamed in a Guernsey lane has 
not yet exhausted life’s pleasures. 

But the climax of these roade, of any road indeed, is 
the water-lane. Imagine a narrow but well made path, 
which, beginning inland with some one of the innumer- 
able fine springs that dot the island, follows its brooklet 
down to the sea. Itisa mere foot-path, flagged wita 
large, uneven stones; and the path and the stream, 
ecarcely wider, run side by side, like two children clasp- 
ing hands, between flowered and ferny banks, ivied 
walls, and hedges whose branches arch overhead. The 
brook murmurs as it runs, bees hum in the thorn, birds 
are singing, the sunlight glints through the green follage ; 
coolness, shade, sweet sounds, sweet odors, all lend their 
charm. Then, suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
the path emerges {nto open sunlight, on the brow of the 
hil), with the sparkling plain of the sea just ahead. De- 
serted now by its companion, the brockiet dances elther 
over the cliff In a threadiike waterfall, or else steals 
softly.gradually down, and throuzh the sand into the sea. 
It is enchanting, almost unreal, a vision of possible falry- 
land. B:holding it, one hardly wonders that a belief 
in fairies lingers even yet among the Guernsey fisher- 
folk ; or that one of the most beauttful Drufdical remafos 
on the {island bears. the suggestive name of Creux des 
Fé +s, 

But, let the toucist belleve or doubt as he will, this 
much {s cartain : {tis not thought well to be at midnight 
near the Creux des Fé2s, especially on the Eve of 8°. 
John or Noel. Then and there strange whispers thrill 
the listening ear, mysterious shapes glide throuzh the 
night. Ose maiden tarried late, and was borne away by 
a f.iry lover ; at least, she has not been heard of since. 
People belated on St. John’s Eve may walk for hours, 
unable to direct their steps aright ; and, it may be, find 
themselves at last on the opposite side of the island from 
their home. Proof thereof was given me by one who had 
actually experienced the charm—a homely, vivacious 
Frenchwoman whore fund of native skepticism was 
tempered by a cautious readiness to admit that, under 
certain circumstances, the impossible might become the 
poeaible. 

‘‘It happened years ago,” she sald, ‘‘ when I was out 
at service in Cfi'el parish. There was a little gather- 
ing one 8t. John’s Eve, to which I wasinvited. We had 
plenty of fun, and cn)y wished the night twice as long. 
But the pleasantest parity must have an end, you know, 
and I started back in good season, as my mistress was 
particular I should. But the longer I walked, the 
farther away I got. I walkedand walked, and, at last, 
where do you think I found myself ? why, in Torteval, 
with the spire of Torteval church right before me! 
Such a thing never happened to me before, and how 
could it have happened then unless the little folk had a 
finger in the business ?” 

Here she paused, and, anxious to evince sympathy, if 
not credence, I said, ‘‘ You must have been terribly 
frightened, all by yourself on that lonely road !” | 

‘“‘Oh! ah!” she replied, with considerable naiveté ; 
‘*T wasn’t alone, of course. It was Jean Heaulme with 
me that night, and the time didn’t seem so long as you 
might suppose.” 

“Oh! ab!” was my subjoined reflection; ‘‘ it was 
Jean Heaulme that bewitched you, as I think !” 

The irregular outline of Guernsey is broken by cc.unt- 
less little bays, each, however, with a well defined char- 
acter of itsown. Petit Bot is a wedge-shaped cleft in 
the rocks, with a tiny beach at the small end of the 
wedge. Saints’ Bay is more oval, Petit Port hardly 
more than a watery chasm; while Vazon, Cobo, and 
others open widely. Among the daintiest and most 
picturesque bays may be counted the neighboring Fer- 
main, Moulin Huet, and Saints’, Fermain being a par- 
ticular favorite with artists and sight-seers on account 
of its amphitheater-iike beach, high wooded cliffs, and 
Martello tower. It is a great place, too, in the season, 
for sand-eels ; and he that fails to go ‘“‘eeling” misses 
more than he knows. 
moon and the tide at its ebb, as it leaves the sand bare 
and wet. I went abeut midnight, and had the full 
moon’s company in my two miles’ walk through wind- 
ing lanes. The night air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and the hawthorn’s masses of white bloom 
shone dead silver in the moonlight against their dark 
background ef folfage. After a while the path sank 
through a ravine, and this, widening ere long, was 
merged in the semicircular bay. 

Twenty-five to thirty fishermen were already at work 
as I reached the sands, and the scene was exceedingly 
animated. To be successful in this novel occupation, 
one must tuck up skirts or trousers, as the case may be, 
feel indifferent to salt spray, care nothing for wet feet, 
and keep as close as possible to the line of ebb and flow. 
Then may be seen the eels, mere wavy lines of silver in 
the moonlight, emerging from or darting into the wet 
sand. Like « flash they appear, aad are gone, Or you 
may notice queer hieroglyphics, traced by apparently 


| mobody at all, upon the sand, but whose actual delin- 


The requisite conditions are a } 
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e ator is an ee] moving just below the surface, yet nea 
enough to disturb it. Andin either csse, whether the 
shy artist is visible or not, if you wish his further ac- 
quaintance you must make a dash anda grab. But it 
does not follow that you get him, for he Is wet and cold 
to the touch, and fquirms in your flugers as only an eel 
can; and if the catcher is squeamish, the caught {fs 
dropped and fostantly vanishes in the sand. If, on the 
other hand, the catcher is expert, and place and time 
are favorable, he soon fills his basket. : 

I stayed until two o’clock, when the tide began torise 
rapidly and all went home, On the highest pebbly 
terrace the men paused to light their pipes. The red, 
momentary blaz3 of the matches threw forms and faces 
into bold rejiaf; fine old faces, many of them, strong- 
featured and shrewd. For a few seconds this Rem- 
brandt group was visible, then faded. Rad sparks pre- 
ceded me up the lane ; occasional words and sounds of 
Jaugtter plerced the night ; but the beach, so lately 
mated, was now left solitary to the swift-climbiog waves. 


PREACHERS FOR TO-DAY. 
Editors Christian Union: 


I LIKE mostof what you safd in your article cn ‘‘ Eng- 

lish Preachers for American Pulpits,”’ but it seems to 
me some things are evident as to the usefulness of our 
own seminaries in fitting young men to be preachers of 
the Word. The fact is, the seminaries are well encuzh 
and are most useful, and do all it 1s possible to do with 
the material furnished them. 


advised but few young men to study for the ministry. 
Not but that I have come {fn personal contact and sym- 
pathy with many very excellent young men, of good 
talent and Christian character, who have made most 
excellent teachers and professional men, and most use- 
ful in Christian service for the Master, but who were 
totally unfit to be ministers. . | 

The conditions that must be supplicd by the miniaste- 
rial candidate to-day are very different from those of 
fifty yearsago. The public are a reading people now, 
and they read the very best things written in papers 
and perlodicals. Noprosy, wishy-washy article {s read. 
The article that secures attention must bs clear, dis- 
criminating, and contain some instruction, or give en- 
tertainment. 

A person who would interest others in the pulpit, 
and so do them good, must be apt in language and in 
manner. He must naturally be fitted for his work: a 
minister is born, and, if not born, he cannot be made. 
Those who are really called of God and men to preach 
are such as can interest and instruct. 

We know very well it is not the most intellectua] 
man, not the man of dcepest piety (though the most use- 
ful and successful minister will have a thoroughly cul- 
tivated mind and ardent piety) that will most attract and 
interest his hearers. One must have, by nature as wel] 
as by grace, a power to “‘say old truths in a taking 
way,” to ‘tickle the fancy,” enlist sympathy, fire the 
passions and persuade the judgment of his hearers, 


places for usefulness, whether they are found in Eng- 
land or America. Of course the voice, the appearance, 
and other personal qualities come in for what they are 
worth ; but it is the magnetism of the man—mind, beart, 
and body—that wins. No institution makes these thip 28. 
They cannot be created. They are simply the quality in 
the man. They are his fiber—oak, cedar, hard pine. 
What is needed {is poifsh of brain and heart. 

Then, as to the great good of pastoral work before a 
man isa pastor. I very much question the method as 
giving any very valuable results. I do not question the 
usefulness of the work. I believe it willalso give some 
good ideas and a valuable sophomoric drill to some 
young men. But if a young man has an honest {aten. 
tion, a love for souls in the best anu highest sense, and 
good common sense, even if it be only partially sanctt- 
fied at first, he will succeed, and he only. 

Put the neophyte into some hard field where he must 
deal with human nature in the rough, but where there 
are tender streaks, and he will soon learn the pastoral 
work he must do to reach others. | 

Such are the young men we need for the ministry, 
vand such are the men to be most useful in winning 
‘souls to Christ. These ideas may be crude, but I 
belleve we cannot expect the finest wheat flour 
when only Indian corn {fs put into the hopper of any 
one of our theological seminaries. G. D, 

HARTFORD, November 28, 1887. 


ANOTHER RESPONSE, 


We want to tell you how much pleased we are with 
your article entitled ‘‘ Kagliah Preachers for American 
Pulpits.” It is admirably done. That it is a theme 
which will bear dwelling upon is evinced by the rapid 
growth of the Societies of Christian Eadeavor, voicing 
the earnest cry of the younger members of our churches 


for more Christianity and less theology. | 
| Rocxrogp, Il, 


In a pastorate of more than twenty-five years, I have. 


Such are the men who are going to occupy the best _ 
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A VOICE FROM THE BOARD. 


AMERICAN BoarD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORFIGN 
MISSIONS CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE 1 SOMERSET | 
STREET, Boston, November 28, 1837. j 


Io the Hduwors of 1he Christian Union: 
EAR SIRS,—I have read with great rezret your 
article in The Christian Uaicn of the 17.2 inst, 
in which the ‘‘ minority” of the constituency of the 
Board are advised to withhold their usual contributions 
to its treasury. No one can have felt more keenly than 
myself the sacrifice of great missionary interests at Ds 
Moines and at Springfield to the discussion of a theo- 
logical speculation, on a platform hitherto ralsed far 
above local issues—a platform on which men of the 
most varied schools have united hitherto in the grander 
interest of the cause of Christ. That cause needs the 
united efforts of all to-day more than ever. Never wis 
the work more hopeful in the different missioos. With 
few exceptions, neither missions nor missicnaries have 
taken apy part in pending q»eations; they bave had 
too much else todo. One wou 10 docirinal sympathy 
with the conservatives, in view of the urgent needs and 
wonderful opportunities for Caristlan work open before 
him, likens the diecussions that distract and slacken our 
efforts to a regiment on the battlefield stopping to play 
at marbles when ordered to charge the enemy. 

As Foreign Secretary, I have never asked a mission 
ora missionary for an opinion on issues here, but have 
done my best to hold them steadfast to the one great 
work of saviog individual souls and of building up the 
kingdom of God. The missions are not now at fault ; 
they are doing their best. Are they to be discouraged 
and disheartened by withholding the means necessary to 
the vigorous prosecution of their labors ? ‘The work of 
missions is the work of the entire constituency of the 
Board—of every man and woman who has contributed 
money or children or prayed for itssuccess. Iiasuccess, 
its record of churches gathered, of Cartstian schools 
established, is the success not merely of the few at the 
front, but of the many here at bome who have had any 
share, however humble, init. We are laborers together 
unto the kingdom of God. | 

We did not withhold supplies from Sherman and 
Grant during the Civil War because we did not alway* 
like the course of the administration at Washington. I 
can sympath!z3 with the sense of injustice that rankles 
in many 8 heart that has hitherto been loyal to the cause 
—but the cause, dear brethren, the cause! We are of 
to-day, but the cause of Christ—the welfare of immor- 
tal souls, the progress of: Carist’s kingdom—is to go on. 
The strange misapprehensionsof good men, which were 
not to be cleared up at Soringfield by the calm, judicial 


-gtatements of George P. Fisher, or by the eloquence of 


George Lzon Walker, will not always continue. Let us 


have faith in good men, in the sanctified common sense 


of-men in whom the grace of God abides. Sooner or 
later they will come to see eye toeye. The suggestions 
in Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance of the presidency wi!) 
be helpful to such a result. The withholding of needed 
supplies will only make matters worse ; the blow thus 
leveled at the administration hits in the wrong place. 


It falls on every man and woman abroad; it takes the 


bread of life from those that are ready to perish. R ither 
let the ‘‘ minority” be loyal to the missfonary work, to 
the missions they have sbared in planting, and to the 
devoted men and women they have alded in sending out 
and so in due time will they compe! a proper regard for 
their convictions. We can walt, but the great oppor. 
tunities of service for Carfat In Iadia, China, Japan, and 
Africa will not and cannot. 
Very sincerely yours, 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC ABROAD. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N. G. 


‘¢ PFO rouse the conecience of Eagland as it has not 

been roused sixce the abolition of the slave 
trade.” Sirong words, these, justified only when 
epoken in the iaterest of a great moral question. This 
letter will concern itself with facts, and the readers of 
The Christian Union may judge for themselves as to 
whether the above language was justified or not. Tae 
place was the old Sheldonian Theater—famous in 
Oxford annals for what we should call the Com- 
mencement Exercises—where Longfellow and Lowell 
and Holmes, among other distinguished Americans, re- 
ceived their D C.L.’s. The occasion was a Conference 


on the question of the Demoralization of Native Races” 


by the Liquor Trafic, 

The words quoted had reference to the object of the 
movement concerned with dealing with this question. 
The speaker was Canon E.iison, Caairman of the 
Church of Eagland Temperance Socicty. A vricf his- 
ory of the movement will make clear fis object. A 
year ago, acting upon information brought to ligat by 


the Biitish and Ovionta: Congress of the National Tem- 


perance Lsague, Canon Eiliison wrote a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the subjsct of the drink 
traffic among the native races abroad. As a result of 
this letter the Bishops of the Eaglish Church addressed 


| 


the whole Colonial and Indian Episcopate on the sub- 
ject. In March the B'shop of London presided at an 
i: fluential meeting which crowded Prince’s Hill. The 
otj.ct of the meeting was ‘‘ to hear evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses and to set on foot a hoy crusade against these 
rhameful infquittes.’ Archieacon Farrar, Sir Charles 
Warren, and Simuel Sctith, MP, wire among the 
A committee was formed which included 
representatives of the leading misslonary and tem- 
perance s‘cetles. On April 1 a meeting of M-m- 
bers of Parliament was held, at which the Riv. James 
Johnson, native pastor at Ligos, spoke of the evils of 
the liquor treffl: as he bad seen it in West Africa. 
‘The state of things ealsting,” he said, ‘‘ does not com- 
mend European Chriatlanity or E1ropean humanity 
The slave trade has ween to Africa a great evil, but 
these evilsof the rum trade are far worse. I would rather 
my countrymen were in s!avery and belpg worked hard 
and kept away from the dr'nk, than that the drink should 
be let loose uponthem.” The obj ct of the Committee, 
which is headed by the Bishop of London, ts to collect 
evidenze as to the ex'eat and the causes of the evil, ae 
to how far these causes are dependent on legislation or 
on the actions of traders and commerce, and, further, as 
to what remedies, legislative or cther, can be found. On 
the basis of th's evidence its object is to arouse public 
optnton at home and abroad. 

- But to return to the Conference held last week tn 
the Sheldonlan Taoeater. A few of the facts presented 
by the speakers will give the best idea of the importance 
of the question. They need no comment. Our com- 
mon Caristlanity, ocurcommon manhood, {s stung by 
the rebukes they administer. 

Canon E lison, in anuouncing the object of the meet 
ing, referred to a letter just recefved from the Bishop of 
Cape Town, announcing that the C>lonlal Legtslature 
bad abolished the l{mt'ation which has heretofore 
existed with regard to the areas within which strong 
diizk might be sold, and had lowered the excise duty; 
on apirits, 

Professor Bryce, Rsgius Professor of O!vil Law, ins 
l-tver regretting his absence, méntioned the fact that ip 
Uoper Burmah, which has recently been annexed to the 
Q 1een’s dominions, the sale and use of intox'cating 
spirits had been strictly prohibited by the native Kings, 
but the Government of India had issued a license for 
the sale of spirits. Persons familiar with the country, 
natives as well as Eoglishmen, expected the worst re- 
sults. Canon Paget, Regius Professer of Pastora’ 
Theology, after showing how helpless the native tribes 
are against the introduction of drinking habiis among 
them, brought foward the unanimous opinion of travel- 
ers a8 to the evil «ffsots of the iquor traffi: in Africa 
13 my slacere bellef,”’ says Sir Richard Burton, that 
if the slave trade were revived, and Africa could get rid 
of gunpowder and rum, Africa would be the gainer.” 
Thompson, the African traveler, found on the West 
Coast that European contact had developed in the na- 

(ves new vices. In port after port the vessel discharges 
rum avd gic. Gin isthe money of the country. Gin 
ia at the bottom of the prosperity of the white man 
The Englishman’s ‘‘inflaence for evil enormously 
counterbalances any little good we may have produced 
by our contsct with the African.” ‘‘ Forevery African 
who Isinfluenced for good by Caristianity, a thousand 
are driven into deeper degradation by the gin trade.” 
These are the words of a man who telJs us he has ‘the 
interests of Christlanity deeply at heart” (see ‘‘ Contem- 
porary Review,” December, 1886). Samuel Smith, M.P , 
was quoted as saying that the Government io India, iu 
its desire for revenue, had iocreased the liquor traffic, 
regardless of the consequences. Ia districts where there 
bad been no taste for liquor, the righta to sell 1% had 
been let out. W. 8. Caine, M P., had said that the 
track of the English army ip Egypt was marked by 
the drinking shop3 which still remain. Sir Caarles 
Warren had testified that there were tribes in S-uth 
Africa which had been reduced to the lowest depths 


jof poverty by the drink traffic, which, disallc wed 


by their own laws, had been forced upon their terri- 
torfes. Canon Paget referred to the recent discussion 
which has been aroused in religious circles by Canon 
Taylor's favorable review of Mohammedanism, and 
attributed the success of Moslem missions in Africa ina 
large measure to the fact that Islam had waged war on 
the use of spirits. ‘‘ L'quor,”’ said the Canon, ‘* is linkeu 
with Curlstianity in taree ways in the minds of the 
natives. Toey came together. The languages of the 
men who bring the Bible and who bring the brandy- 
botile is the same. Tie color of these men the same.” 

S.c Heory Ackland was the next speaker. Ha is 
Regius Professor of Medicine, and spoke from tha stand- 
point of tue Christian pry.ician. I snail not soon forge 
vue serious carnesiness With which this vencrabie man uf 
sclenc. spoke of the great evil. Hs toucaed upun it ia 
its various poases, religious, political, and ethaological. 
Oxtord Uaiversity had lately spent £10,000 in a great 
ethnological or anthropological collection for the study 


of the evolution and descent of man, etc. But there was 
| something more worthy of their attention ia the Univer- 


‘the whole human race, 


sity than ail that, splendid as it was—namely, as to 
whether the result of their civilization and science was 
to be the introduction smong less civiiized pecples of 
all the evile of our civiifzation. He believed it to be a 
nearly proved scientific fact that in some respects those 
races which we are wont to contemn were stronger, 
more enduring, 2nd for many purposes of mankind 
better. than the so-called more civil!zad, cultivated, and 
Juxurious pe»ple. In importing ioto these stronger 
races Cur diseases and our drink we were casting down 
In-his ‘‘My Command in 
South Africa,” Sir Arthur Cunningham tells us ‘‘ that 
the facility with which those untamed savages can get 
drink is fearful. Ssmeof the chiefa forbade canteens 
in their localities, and had begged the authorities to ex- 
tend the probibiifon, but the answer of authority had 
always been that the natives shou!d put a moral restraint 
upon themselves, and not imbibe more than was bene- 
ficial, and that trade cculd not be impeded simply be- 
cause it mizht engender evil consequences among the 
natives!’ Oxe would suppose words cculd not be more 
terrible. But even the-e were less terrible than the 
reply of Cateway®, the Zalu King, to 8 deputation from 
the British National Temperance League, when ha 
showed that the evil was due to the practices of the 
Natal Government. 

E S8:afford Howard, E:q. (!ate Under Sccretary for 
Inal:), snowed that there was a very great increase 
in the diiaking bavits of the people and of intemper- 
ance. A commission at Benval had showed that this 
was due to the Increased faclilles which the Govern- 
ment had granted. Recently the na‘ive Governments 
bad reduced the number of licenses and iacreased the 
excise duifes ; but the consumpifon of liquor was golng 
up by leaps and bounds. 

The Rev. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, declared that Eagland had a splendid opportunity 
to serve the people of India, and a great responsibility 
as to how this opportualty was used. The question is 
not what ehe can get from India, but rather what shecan 
give to India. If, instead of using ber unstiated oppor- 
‘unity to serve the pecple of India, she used it to de- 
Orave them, he Knew of no greater sin. As to Chris. 
tlanity and Islam, although the latter was as much 
divided as the former, Islam, like Buddhism, was clear 
and strong on ceriain ethical principles, 

Sir William Herschel showed that the argument to the 
effect that restriction of the liquor trsffiz in India in- 
creased illicit distillation had been exploded. 

Tae last speaker was Canon Caristopher. He quoted 
the testlmony of Mr. James Irving, of Liverpool, that 
sixty thousand hogshsads, of fifty gallons each, were 
annually tmported into the Delta of the Niger. A Mo- 
vammedsn king had appealed carnestiy to Bishop 
Orowther for belp in keeping out rum from his country. 
You have already published his letter in The Caristian 
Union. | 

Such are some of the facts that were dwelt on at 
this most interesting meeting. Itis nota question which 
concerns England alone. It concerns our civilization, 


| our manhood, our common Christianity. When a wise, 


‘houghtful man like Sir Henry Ackland refers to ‘‘ the 
min‘r question of the abolition of slavery ’ as compared 
with the evils resulting from the liquor traffic, we may 
well be aroused to the neceasity for action. 


8. B. 
OXxPoRD, England. 


‘UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN., 
I1.—THE KNOW - NOTHING PHILOSOPHY. 
NHE second lecture of the series to be delivered 
before the students of the Oalo State University 
oy the Rav. Washington Gladden, D.D., was gtven on 
suaday afternoon, November 20, in the Uatversity 
Cuspel at Columbus, the subject belog ‘‘ Tae Kaow- 
Nothing Patlosopay.” Wo append an abstract of the 
iecture, 

We tava (referring to the preceding lecture) learned 
to see in the splendid array of organized facts which 
constitutes modern sclence far more impressive proofs of 
creative mind than any which were visible to the men 
of a former generation. 

These facts, it may be urged, only indicate an intelli- 
gent Creator ; they do not prove his existence ; we can- 
not know that he is, or anything abouthim. This is 
what those say who call themselves Agnostics—‘‘ dog- 
Greek,” as Frederic Harrizon says, for ‘‘ don’t know.” 
God is not only urknowan by them, but he ts ucknow- 
able by you sod me, and by all men. Cuertain minds 
are deeply impressed on heariug this aunouncement, 
«nd many woo have nelther tue time nor the training 
requisite for a thorough faoveatigation of the subject 
hastily conclude that religion has ceased to ba a profit- 
able subject of thought. 

But Herbert Spencer, in the first chapter of the vol- 
ume in which he lays the foundations of his system of 
philosophy, asserts that there can never cease to be a 


place in the human mind for something of the nature of 
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religion. He wishes, aa he tells us, to ‘‘ reach some clear 
understandiag of huw it is that Science and Religion 
«xpress opposite sides of the same fact.” Religiou, then 
is not a profitiess theme of inguiry, tne gr atest of all the 
agnostics himself belug witne:s. Toe assertion of these 
philcsophers that God is unknowaovle means only that 
ne is unknowable by the methods of science. But 
guowledge of God may come through other channels. 

Suppose & mau esys this: ‘‘ 1 koow that I am not the 
sole arbiter of my own destiny ; I know tnat with ail 
the testimony of my consciousness there mingles this 
sense of reliance upon sume Power greater than myself, 
greater than the Universe abuut me. This feeling is as 
much a fact of my copsciousness as {is the feeling of per- 
sonal idenitty. By some means, no matter how, I am 
led to believe tuat this Power above me Is a friendly 
Power ; that he sustains to me the relation of a Father ; 
and I speak to bim in the silence, aud he hears my voice, 
helps me in my infirmities, comforis me in my corrows, 
gives me streugin to resist evii, guides me in the ways 
of wisdom and peace, 1 have thus a knowledge of God 
which comes directly to me through my own experi 
ence.” Ail realm of personal experience and relig- 
fous feeling lies outside the dom:in vf science. I do not 
think that its foundations are tuched by anything that 
scicnce has sald, or can say. But it jars a little on our 
sensibilitics to be told taat God is not io be approached 
along the shining paths of ecfentific fuvesiigation. Let 
us inquire, then, a ilitle more carefully what our mvi- 
ern puliosophers mean when they teil us that God fs un 
knowable. 

We know phenomena, they say, but we do not know 
subsiance ; appearance, but notthe reality. To the sense 
vf Wuch Comes the Impression oO: « hard, emooth sur- 
face, and I inter that I am touching « plece of pollshed 
wood, Of! course my senses assist ope another in mak- 
ing these reports; 1 jucge by my sight as weli as by my 
touch what kind of surface it is that I am touching. 
But these philosophers say that I only know, absolutely, 
my sensations ; that my reference of these sensations to 
the obj.cts that caused them is an act of Judgment, an 
indirect, not a direct, perception. Yet inese various 
phenomena of vision, of touch, of smell, of taste, of 
hearing, are evidences of anexiernai world ; of that 
external world we bave scientific knowledge. And al) 
this knowledge about the external world fs finally ex- 
preased in ierms of matter, motion, an: force. Tae prop- 
ositions that sum up all this knOWlecge are siiuply 
these: matter 1s indestructible; motion is continuous ; 
force is persistent. These are the ultimate truths of 
science. Lt u3 try to take in this conception: the 
unity, the omnipresence, the persistency of force—who 
can think of it without wonder? For'y years ago Car- 
lyle was crying, in words like tne wor. 8 of a prophet: 

‘This Universe, ah me! whatcould the wild man know 
of it. What can we yet know? That it isa Force, and 
thousand-fold complexity of Force; a Force that is not 
we That is ail ; itis not we ; it :s allogetb.r different from 
us, Force, Force, every where Force, we curseives a mye. 
teriouz Force in the center of :nat. There is not a leaf 
rotting on the bighway but has Force in it, how else 
could it rot? Nay, surely, to the Athefetic Thinker, if 
such a one were poesible, it mu+t be a miracle too, this 
huge, illimitable whirlwind of Force which envelops 
us here, high ss Immensity, ola as E ernity—what is 

Listen to a great expounder of this same moderp sci- 
erc: that Carlye despised. Mr. John Fiske, speaking 
of ‘‘ the whole tendency of mdern ecience to impress 
upon us even more forcibly the truth that the entire 
knowable universe fe one immense unit, animated 
throughcut all ite parts by a single principle of life ;’ 
illustrating his proposition by the doctrine of the lumi- 
niferous ether, and the revelations of spectrum analysis 
which startle us by showing us in the Jumincus color- 
bands of the speciroecope that the nebula and the dxed 
stars as well as our neighbor planets are all made of the 
same materials, he goeson: ‘‘ It means that the universe 
as a whole is thrilling in every fiber with life—not, in- 
deed, life in the usual restricted eense, but life in a gen- 
eralsense. Tae distinction once deemed absolute between 
the living aud the no: living is converted into a relative 
distinction ; and life as manifested in the organism is 
seen to be only a &p:cial'zed form of the Universal Life. 
The conception of matter as dead or Inert velongs inaved 
to ap order of thought that modera science has entirely 
outgrown. All is quivering with energy.” 

All this modern science solemnly ceclares. We do 
kpow the existence and something of the manifestations 
of this mighty, marvelous, universal Force. 

I; this all we know ? 

Mr. Herbert Spencer Insists that we know more than 
this. He tells us that this Furce is pot self existent, 
does not set iteelf in motion, that it 1s caused ; aud that 
behind {t all is the Uacknown Cause ; tuat benind these 
phenomena isan inficite Reality. He calls this Reality be 
hind all phenomena the  Ucknowable Cause of all the 
effects constituting the knowable world,” ‘‘ the infi- 
nite and Eternal Energy,” ‘‘the Ultimate Existence,” 


the Ultimate Cause from which Humanity bas pro- 


ceeded.”’ It is the ‘‘ Power of which man and the world 
are products, and which is manifested through man and 
the world from instant to instant.” ‘'Itis the trresist- 
ble conclusion to wh‘ch science and philosophy come 
that there is behind aii phenomena an Iocfiuite and E:er- 
nal Power.”’ Sir Wiiliam Hamilton and D2an Muusel 
insisied that we canaot know that Infinite Bzing exists ; 
we can believe? but canavt Know it. Mr. Spencer tri- 
umphant:y disputes them. 

‘*To say that we cannot know the Absolute,” he says, 
‘is by implication to affirm that there is an Absolute.” 
According to Mr. Spencer, then, we know not only that 
universal Force is manifesied throughout creation, but 
also that buhind that Force isan Usknown Cause. The 
Uaiverse is one; the Unknown C .use fs one. 

More than this, Mr. Spencer insists we do not know, 
canoot know. | | 

Before the mystery of Infinite Existence we do well to 
bow reverently. Tne attempt iv make God altogether 
like one of ourselves, to insist that his government 
must be framed after our models of statecraft, is a 
epecies of idolatry quite too common. But we can find 
out something about him, something that it is unspeak- 
ably important that we should know. Wocannot con- 
ceive of God as a person, Mr. Spencer says, because such 
conceptiuu of & personailty involves limitation and 
finiteness, The vice of this reasoning is the assumption 
that we do 1ot know what we cannot conceive. We 
Know that space is infinite, but we cannot imagine infi- 
nite space. 

Matter is elther infinitely divisible or it {snot ; neither 
conception is possible, but one must be true, as Mr. 
Spencer himself shows. The character of inconcety- 
ability no more makes impossible the knowledge of God 
than it does the facts of every-day experience. If we 
Know many of thess common truths in apite of the fact 
that we cannot conceive them, we msy know that the 
Tafinite Being is a person although we cannot conceive 
now the Infinite can be personal, or how personality 
can be infisite Mr. Spencer on personality seems to 
mislead himself by merely verbal distinctions Lotz, 
greatest of modern German philosophers, declares thet 
‘perfect personality is reconcllable only with the concep- 
tion of au Infinite Beiagz. ' 

It is only fair tv Mr. Spencer to admit that his Jatert 
statements have muca modified his first denials. He is 
etll] an agnostic, but his admissions in his reply to Mr. 
Ha:rison bilog bim close to the boundaries of theism 
‘ The Power manifested throughout the Uatverse,”” he 
ssys, ‘distinguished as material, is the same power 
which in ours.lves wells up under the forms of con- 
sciousness,” and again: ‘‘Toisinecrutable Existence... 
stands toward our general conception .f things in 
substantially the same relation aa does the Creative 
Power asserted by Taeology.” Mr. Spencer partly re- 
lenis from his inj uncon of negcience. ‘‘ Vary likely,” he 
says, ‘‘ there wil ever remain a need to give ship? to 
that indefinite sense of an ultimate Existencs +. sich 
forms the basis of ourintelligence. W< snall always be 
under the neceszity of contemplating ii as some mode of 
being.” True, we must think of it as some mode of be. 
ing, we must think of it as matter or as spirit, as phys- 
ical or as psychical. Is it not easler to believe that 
this Power behind phenomena Is an infinite Spirit—a 
conscious Inteliigence—than to belleve it is mindless en- 
ergy or blind ? 

‘*In the deepest sense,” says Mr. Fiske, ‘‘ al] that wo 
really know is mind, and, as Clifford would say, what 
we cali the material universe is simply an imperfect 
picture in our minds of a real universe of mind itself. 
.. . Toepeak of the hidden Power itself as material. . . 
is to talk nonsense.’ We are bound to conceive of the 
Evernal Reality in terms of the only reality we know, or 
cise refrain from conceiving it under any terms what- 
ever. ‘‘ The presence of God,” says the same writer, 
‘is the Oue all pervadilag fact of life, from which there 
is no escape; and while in the deepest sense the nature 
of Deity is unknowable by finite man, nevertheless the 
exigencies of our thinking oblige us to symbolizs that 
nature in some form that has a real meaning for us ; and 
we cannot symbo)jz2 that nature as in avy wise physical, 
but are bound to sy mbolizs it as in some way psychical.” 
Sucb, 1 am persuaded, is che logical and inevitable out- 
come of the Spencerian philosophy as respects the ex\st- 
ence of God. If Mr. Spencer falls short of this conclu- 
sion himself, it is because his logic halts. His mighty 
affirmations have opened a door cut of this wide mys- 
tery of Nature that his lame denials nave failed to close. 
If he wil. not go through the door himself, why should 
not we? ‘‘ What is beyond this veil of sense ?” we 
ask him vagerly. Itis the question of the ages. Is it all 
blank nothingness and vacancy ? ‘' Nay,” he answers, 
confidently. ‘‘ Beyond that veil is the mightiest, the 
moat august, the most certain of all realities. It is the 
only Reality. All on this side is but appearance.” 
What is this Reality ? ‘‘ It is the Power of which man 
and the world are products; it is the ultimate Cause from 
which Humanity nas preceded.” Is this all you know ? 
‘‘In ourselves this power wells up under the form of 


consciousness, and our lives, alike physica] and mental, 


Infinite Spirit. 


are but the workings of this Power” ‘‘Can you give 
it no name?’ ‘‘It is the Unknowable.” Call it by 
that name, if you will, we answer; a more revered 
word shall be ours. That infinite Reality, veiled 
from sense, revealed to Thought, from which our 
lives, alike physical and mental, have sprung, fs au 
That Infinite Power, whoss handl- 
work throughout the universe is emblazoned all over 
with Indabitable signs of marvelous wisdom and far- 
reaching and all-encompassing purpose, {s an Infinite In- 
telligence. That Ultimate Cause from which humanity 
has proceeded is pot out of all relations to that which ts 
highest in humanity. Taught by Mr. Fiske, Mr. Spen- 
cer’s greatest expositor, we solemnly confess, ‘I: is a 
Being with whom the human soul in the deepest sense 
owns kinship.” ‘‘ The infinite and eterna) Power that 
is manifested in every pulsation of the Univeise is none 
other than the living God.” 


THE WORKINGMAN’S HOME. 


By C. C. Bonney, Esq 

T should be exempt from taxes as well a3 from 

debt. 

The family is the unit of soclety, and the founda'ion 
of the State. The bome {sthe first of the sacred things 
for which soclety exists Every family should be en- 
couraged to acquire ahome. Home-acqu'ring should 
be favored by the lawe, aud made as easy as possible. 
And when honestly acquired and pald for, the home 
should be exempt from both debt and taxcs. A home 
is not a proper basis of debt. It ts not a proper source 
of public revenue. Public privileges and franchises 
and business property stand on a radically different 
ground from the homeste d, the household effects, the 
personal apparel, and the working too!s and books. 
Sultable limitations and restrictiovs are the proper rafe- 
guards against fraud. The true ides of homy involves 
permanence and perpetuity ; protection, not merely of 
one’s own body, but for his children and his children’s 
children. Hence the title of the home shou!d be abso- 
lute, and, subject to the free right of dispos'tion by the 
o #ner, should descend to the tucceeding generations as 
the family fortress, not only protectiug its members 
against calamity, but at the same time proteciing tho 
community against the panperism, Insanity, and crime 
to which the fam!ly might fall without the foothold and 
shelter of a bome. Withcut homes patriotism canvot 
live. Building associations and other devices by which 
wage earners *re enabled to couvert rent {nto purchase- 
money are even more important to the country than 
to the fortunate individuals. Sound thinking about 
government and its province must begin with the home.” 

The abolition of entails {a this country, whereby thw 
free transmission of estates is great'y facilitated, is 
admirably supplemented by the introduction of the 
homestead exemption, whereby a reasonable and }im- 
ited protection of the family foothola and shelter is 
secured. This should be extended 20 that the poor man 
would not be compelled to purchase every ycar from the 
tax collector the home which is exempt frum private 
debts. A poll-tax would be in every respect less objec- 
tionable. A negiect to pay it might deprive a man of 
his vote for a year, but {f out of work and prostrated by 
sickness {t would not threaten a loss of the family 
hearth and roof. 

In this direction there will be further progress. In- 
stead of Henry George's doctrine of no ownership in 
land, we shall see the principle of universal land owner- 
ship firmly established, with every reasonable fictlity of - 
acquisition, and every reasonable safeguard againet 
impr>per deprivation. 


SUNDAY RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


OT long since The Christian Usion received a 
letter which set out by saying :hat ‘‘ we who aa 
a nation years ago were noted for the strictness of ovr 
observance of the Sabbath have come to be the most 
notoriously Sabbath-breaking nation in Christendom.” 


This unmeasured accusaiion was supporied by the fol- 


lowing statement of: fact : 


“Take anexample. Here isa man of education, talent 
and integrity, who has devoted the past fifteen years of his 
life to attaining a thorough familiarity with the office busi- 
ness of some of our great railways, and has filled, with 
honor and credit, positions of great responsibility and 
trust. His superior officers speak of him in the highest 
terms, and express great regret at his leavingthem. Bat 
he is a Christian, and does not feel that it is right for him to 
work in his office throughout the : ab»ath day, dol 
much or even more than on secular days. He approac 
the managers and states his case. Heis willing, he sa 


to work nine hours in the week and late at night, if 


necessary, but Sunday is not his, and he does not think it 
right for him to use it for secular business. At first they 
laugh at his scruples, but, finding him in earnest, they beg 


of him to remain awhile, and perhaps they can make a | 


change which will give him some relief. He waits, but no 
relief comes, and he goes againtothem. They say: ‘H., 
we do not want to lose you, you are too vajuable a man 


but, really, every man in our employ muss work on Sunday’ 
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and if you cannot, you will have to resign.’ He did resign, 
though he had a large family dependent on him for support . 
they gave him the strongest possible recommendation, and 
he came to New York hopirg to find a situation where he 
could bave his Sabbaths to himself; but there seems to be 
no such situation in any of our railway companies. They 
all say, ‘Our men must work on Sunday ; the public 
require us to ran Sunday trains, and no matter how pious 
they are, they patron'zs them largely, and Sunday trains 
necessitate Sunday office work.’’’ 3 

Before printing this letter The Christian Union decided 
to find out, not only whether the case cited was 4 fairly 
typical one, but also what was the general nature and 
extent of the Sunday traffic. As regards the first of 
these pointe, it was found that the case reported by our 
correspondent must be regarded as an exceptional one. 
One railroad director writes 18 saying : 

‘‘] do not know an officer on our system of roads, from 
President and General Managers down to and including 
Division Superintendents, that would discharge a good man 
because he was unwilling as a general ruleto do Sunday 
train work fron crnacleations scraples or from {ts being in 
violation of his Christian profession, but, on the contrary, 
would commend him for it.’’ | 

So far as the men In the higher cftices of the ratlroad 
are concerned, this statement of the director would hold 
true of most of our great roads, But the rank and file 
cf the employees—the firemen, brakemen, baggage: 
men, trackmen—are usually expected to take the seven 
days’ work assigned them and ask n> quvstions. An 
employee of this latter class, ina talk with the writer, 
complatned somewhat bitterly of the shorter hours and 
Sunday holidays enjoyed by what he called ‘‘ the ink- 
slingera In the offices.” But the question whether or 

not an employee who has religious scruples against 
Sunday work {3 {n danger of dischargo fs unfortunately 
one which is rarely presented. It is painfully evident 
that the extent of our Sunday rall way traffic fs not to be 
seriously aff«c'ed by the conscleatious protests of Ind!- 
viduals. The religious manager can shift his responst- 
bility upon the corporation which he serves, and the 
religious workman can shift hfs responst{diifty upon the 
necessities of his condi'ion. Tae questior, therefore, fs 
become one of class interests. What policy ‘s de. 
manded by the Interests of the roads, end what by the 
interests of the employees ? : : 

At pregent the country seems to be {fn a very unfort- 
unate transition period. The idea that man fs made 
for the Sabbath has been violently repudiated ; the 
idea that the Sabbath fs made for man {3 only begin- 
ning to take its place. 

With regard to the present extent of tha Sunday rail- 
way traffic, Mr. D 8S. Gray, General Manager of the 
Star Union Frelght Lines of the country, writes us as 

follows : 

“The Sanday passeng>r traftic of railway compantes that 
make a practice of running passengar trains on that day 
does not exceed one-third of their week-day passenger 
traffic. In times past I have taken some notices of the 
matter, and lately have made tnqn'riss of other managers 
of important railways, and find a pretty general concur- 
rence in this estimate. As you are donbtless aware, it is 
only the more important railways of the country, forming 
parts of great through lines, that run trains regularly on the 
Sabbath day. There is more or less excursion business 
done by nearly all the railways of the country, which lam 
not disposed to class as necessary Sanday work in the 
main. It may be that the running of cheap Sanday excnr- 
sion trains from the great cities into the conntry or to the 
seashore is in the nature of a good thing for the people, 
but I doubt if it contributes to the bettering of their moral 
health, whatever it may do for their physical health. 

‘‘On the great through lines of the country: 1 regret to 
say that the Sunday freight train service is nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the week-dey traffic. They do not run their 
local freight trains, or receive, load, or unload frefznt, but 
their through freight trains are run pretty generally. 
They do materially less terminal work, such as awitcning 
cars and other yard work; as mary cars moved over the 
roads Sundays as on week days. The fact that the local 
freight trains are not moved affects only ina smal! degree 
the general statement as to Sunday freight traffic of the 
great railways of the country. My knowledg= of the ques- 
tion is, of course, more specific as to our own Pennsyivania 
Company system of roads, but the facts wi'l not be found 
to be different in the main as to the other great systems of 
the country. Outside of the great through lines the Sunday 
freight traffic will not exceed one-third of their dally week- 
day traffic.’ 

With reference to the necessity of the traffic, Mr. 
Gray says: 

‘It is my opinion that the amount of Sunday through 
freight train service could be materially reduced without 
great or any considerable injury to the business of the 
country or the revenues of the railway companies, and 

-greatly to the benefit of railway employees, and possibly 
to railway morals generai'y, if railway managers would 
conscientiously exert themseives to reduce Sunday work 
with this end in view. I know it can be done, for I tried it 
several years ago when | had charge as Vice-President and 
General Manager of our Pan Handle system.”’ 
_ A representative of this paper calied upon Mr. Samuel 
Sloan, President of the Delaware & Lickawanna Rail- 
road, and found that the views taken by Mr. Sloan 


were even more radical than those of Mr. Gray. Mr 
Sloan not only belfeved that the amount of Sunday 
traffic could be greatly reduced without loss to the 
roads, but thought that%it could be abolished altogether. 
He belleved that he saw smong the rallroad managers 
of the country a tendency to move in that direction. 
‘‘If the public were willing,’ he said, ‘‘ most of the 
roads would consent to stop the Sunday trsffic almost 
completely.” So emphatically does Mr. Sloan believe 
that this is the course which ought to be pursued that. 
with the exception of a milk train and an occasional 
cargo of perishable goods, he has adopted this policy 
upon his own road, whether the public wished it or not 
The remarkable success of his road is known to all 
rallway investors. 

At first glance it would seem as if the suspension of 

Sunday traffic would greatly lessen elther the wages of 
the men or the profits of the companies. But here it 
must be remembered that in the railroad business the 
amount of capital invested is so unusually great that 
the labor bl'l becomes a matter of less importance. If 
Sunday traffi: were completely stopped, not an extra 
dollar need be expended upon ‘“‘ new plant’’ The ex- 
isting roadbeds can accommodate more trains and 
larger trains than at present. The seven days’ business 
can be condensed into six. This condensation would 
require a certain increase {a the number of the employ. 
ees. But it must be borne tn mind that in many 
branches of the service, such as keep'ng the treck in 
order, etc., the number of men needed {s practically 
the same whether the trains be’few or many, large or 
small. The granting of a Sunday holiday means more 
work and better work upon other days. A comparative- 
ly small increase in the ‘number of the hands would 
enable Sanday trains to be dispensed with. 
- When we turn from the interests of the companies to 
the interests of the men, there is no room for doubt that 
the best interests of ths latter demand the restriction 
of Sunday railway tieffic. The men themselves rea)- 
ize this, and would generally be willing to make some 
eacrifice in the way of hours or wages in order to get 
their Sundays free. But the sacrifices which at present 
they are willing to make sare smal], and they feel tbeir 
helplessnes? too much to think of striking for a Sunday 
holiday. Fortunately, however, the labor. organiz:- 
tions are keeping the question alive. The Rev. Wilbur 
Crafts, who has made a special study of Sunday closing 
movements, says that during the last few years, with 
one exception, the initiative in all such movements has 
come from the side of the Jaborers. It is to their organ- 
‘zations that we must chiefly look for the restriction of 
the Sundsy railway trafic. A few Sunday trains, such 
as those allowed by the new Connecticut law, wil] prob- 
ably always remain in use. But even for such cages the 
legisiative provision might be made thst the men who 
work upon Sundays should be given some other day 
free. Quite recently the writer had a talk with a rail- 
road hacd upon this matter. He belleved that there 
ought to be euch a law and thought that most of the 
men would favorit. ‘* But,” he said, ‘‘ there is no vse 
in hoping for anything from the Legislatures. The 
companies can always have more influence with them 
than we can.” 

To « certain extent, then, the question of Sunday 
treffic presents aconfilct of interests—the interes's of 
mon on the one side, the interests of capite! on the other 
Which of these {is the more important it f° the duty of 
the public to decide. If all Sunday treffic not abso- 
lutely necessary is to be abolished, the public itself 
must be willing to make some sacrifice. It must 
adopt ‘he principle that the right to a day of rest Isa 
right common io all men, an? that no man has a right 
to enjoy his Sunday tn such a way as to prevent another 
from the enjoyment cf bis. 


COLLEGE BIBLE STUDY. 
AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE SEMINARY METHOD. 
By C. H. 


HE question of how to make tbe study of the Bible 
: interesting as well as profitable is one that has 
occupted, and does occupy, the most serious attention 
of Caristlan workers. The prob’em presented {itself to 
the writer some time since in a mest concrete form. I 
was called unon, by virtue of an ¢ fficlal convection with 
a college Christian Association, to lead a Bible class. 
Toe particular method at that time in vogue in the 
Ascociation was what is known as the ‘‘ Workers’ 
Training Class.” Personally, [ hsd no interest In this 
method, did not belleve it was what was needed for our 
work, and consequently did not feel that I ought to 
lead a class that was conducted after such a fashion. 
There was abundance of good material, largely students 
in the junior and senfor years of their college course, 
who, I was convinced, were capable of becoming 
deeply interested in Bible study if they took {it up In the 
right way. in thinking the matter over, I came to the 
conclusion that there was no reason why Bible teaching 
should be essentially different from other teachiag ; 


equally no reason why those methods that were most | 


successful with advanced classes in college should not 
be equally successful with advanced classes In the Bible. 

Beyond al! question, the most marked advance in 
methods of teaching in the last twenty-five yearsin this 
country has been the introduction of the seminary. To- 
cay, {n most of our large colleges and universities, the 
best work that is befag done is being done in connection 
with a « minary, in history, in philosophy, or in phi 
lology. Why, then, I thought, should not equally good 
results come from a seminary in the Bible ? 

Fcr the benefit of those who may not be famillar with 
the seminary method, I will outline it briefly in order 
that the nature of my experiment may be understood. 
The two fundamental ideas underlying the seminary 


are, first, that the student shall be led to do original 


work ; and, secondly, that he shall teach himself. The 
attitude of the Professor in charge toward it is simply 
that of a fellow-student, who {s perhaps a little further 
along than the others, and is therefore able to give good 
counsel. In meetings of the seminary, formality is, so 
far as possible, laid aside; and as every good seminary 
must be small, teacher and students come to know each 
other pretty intimately, To illustrate the line of work - 


‘suppose the seminary to be in history, and tne particu- 
‘lar portion of history selected for the work of the term 
-to be the period of American history from the adoption 


of the Corstitution to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Then at the first meeting of the seminary the Professor 
in Coarge wculd probably present a list of topics, such 
68 ‘* The Financia! History of the War of 1812.” ‘‘ The 
urf Compromise,” The Principles and Origin of 
the Whig Party,” etc. Each member of the seminary 
would select a subject that pleased him, with the under- 
standing that he was to devote himself for the term, 
perhaps the year, to a thorough study of that subject. 
reporting to the seminary from time to time the progress 
made. The Professor would give a few references to 
start with, but the student would be left mainly to his 
own resources, with the {injunction never to take any- 
thing leas than 4 prime authority when that was to be 
had. At the meetings of the seminary from week to 
week cach member would report progress, and ask and 
give suggestions, while the Professor would correct 
errors of judgment or method, and steer the work, as 
far as possible, into the most profitable channels. 
Such is a very imperfect outline of the seminary method, 
a method which brings the student into direct contact 
with the teacher more than any other, and {is sure to‘in- 


épire him to good work if there is anything {n himto be © 


inspired, or, it may justly be added, anything in the 
teacher to kindle Inspiration. 

Substantislly this plan was proposed to my class at 
our first meeting, and was immediately received with 
great favor. I proposed that we take up rather an ex- 
tensive subject—nothirg less than the life and times of 
Carist. It is needless to say, perhaps, that we have not 
exhausted the subject yet. Our plan was to read the 
narrative of a specified perlod each week, as given in 
the four Gospels, and in connection to read over the 
same perfod in Geikife’s ‘‘ Life of Christ.” This work 
was to be done in common by all. Then to the various 
members of the clags were assigned subj2cts to be spe- 
vlally investigated and repcrted on to the seminary. 
To one was assigned the subject of the Pharisees at the 
time of Christ, to another the political condition of 
Judea, and sotoesach member of the seminary, some 
special topic to be investigated as fully as his time and 
the mears at his disposal would permit. When we 
met, we first discussed our common reading of the 
week, each one taking pains to brirg cut points that 
had particularly Interested or perplex°d him; then the 
remainder of the time was given up toa report by one 
of the members, and a general criticism or discussion 
of the report. 


The work was taken up with an Interest which I certain-, 


ly have never seen in any otber Bible class. The books 
in the theological alcoves of the college library received 
such a stirring up as bad probably never falien to their 
lot bef«re. When the first man came to report he had 
eo much that was interesting to say that we had to give 
him ibe floor at the next meeting of the seminary, and 
even then I found myself obliged tocut himcff Time 
was &lways too short at our meetings, and we generally 
weuld have stayed twice aslongif we could. The men 
found tbat there was a great charm in investigating for 
themselves, in following out lines of study until they 
could form an opinion of their own, avd then in defend- 
ing that opiaion before the class. They found them- 
selves thrown upon their own responsibility, and en- 
Joyed it. 

The end of the term, with its increased work brought 
our seminary to a much lamented close. We had only 
got fairly started, and I believe every one sincerely 
regretted the necessity of stopping even temporarily. 
Resl!z'ng that, in the changes Incident to college life, we 
might not be able to ccme together sgain, we agreed be- 
fore pariipg to carry on the same ine of work, if pos- 
sible, wherever we might find our several lots cast. 
Whether the others have done so, I do not know; for 
my own part, I have not been alle to make another be 
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ginning, though I am constantly looking forward to the 
time when I can. From my brief experience, I have 
every reason to believe that by this method the study of 
the Bible can be made intense'y interesting to advanced 
students. I wil] not say.that I think it better than this 
or that method ; I think it is one good method, and is 
worth trying, for variety’s sake, if for no other reason, 
wherever, from any cause, Bible study may seem to be 
in danger of being regarded as somewhat stale and un- 
profitable. 


EST-IL HEUREUX? 


By JOHN ARBUCKLE. 


T is said of Cardinal M«zarin that he used to ask 
concerning any man whom he thought of employing. 
** Het il heureur?” Has he the talent of a happy fortune ? 
This is different from asking if aman be lucky. No 
successful man fs altogether the creature of luck. Suc 
cess is commonly the result not of one but of many 
steps. Luck may assist the man at one, two, or three 
points, but scarcely at all points. Luck may give the 
soldier or the politician the chance, may ¢ ffer him that 
‘*tide in the sffairs of men’’ which leads to fortune ; 
but he must bave the ability to improve the chance, to 
keep with the tide. 

By the gift of belng Aeureur Mizarin meant some- 
thing different from luck. There is such a thing as a 
happy constitution of mind. Some men seem to have 
the gift of a happy agreement with the world. There is 
an element of fortune in this quality, for men are not 
able to have it by wishing to have ft. This gift, and 
its contrary, are largely the results of facts of the man’s 
character or experience over which he has had no con- 
trol. Yet its causes are often very apparent. One of 
the most frequent causes is wisdom, an attribute very 
distinct from intellectual ability Man of plain minds 
often have wisdom ; men of brilliant minds are often 
without it. Intellectual brillfancy is perhaps rather 
opposed than favorable to it; brillfancy of imagination 
is certainly opposed to it, for the basis of this quality is 
a close recognition of, and a calm judgment upon, 
facts. Wisdom perhaps consists largely in a steady 
hold upon those truths which have been proclaimed for 
ages and which are written down in copy-books, but 
which great numbers of men do not appear to learn 
until it is time for them to die. Among literary men, 
Longfellow, perhaps nota brilliant man, and certainly 
heureuz, was highly gifted with wisdom. There are 
passages in his early prose works, ‘‘ Hyperion” and 
‘* Kavanagh,” in which he gives expression tosome of his 
intimate thoughts, which show to how high a degree he 
possessed thia quality. 

Another quality which assists men fn being heureuz is 
a friendly sentiment toward the world, although this is 
ai much the consequence as the cause of good fortune. 
Thackeray says that the world gives men back just 
what they give it; it smiles if they smile, and looks 
sourly upon those who frown. 

Chance is, of course, a necessary element of high 
success. Grant, for fastance, was singularly Aewreuz in 
the constitution of hismind. Yet he nevsr could have 
risen to any great position if there had been no war. 
Nothing is more certaln than that numbersof men of abil- 
ities ¢qual to bis live and die in comparative obscurity 
for want of his opportunities. He himself never imag- 
ined that the great position which he attained had been 
set apart and reserved for him by reason of the pre- 
eminence of his talents. On the contrary, he sald that 
if himself and Sherman and Sheridan had not led the 
Union troops to watery, others would have been found 
to do this. 

It would seem that artists are more indep2ndent of 
fortune than men of action. A general must have an 
army ; a statesman must hold some Ir fiuentfal office, or 
must be a member of a senate, or must have a party at 
his back ; an orator must have an audiencs. But a poet 
needs only ink and psper, a painter canvas and a brush, 
a sculptor marble and achisel. But the artist finds his 
fortune in the character of the age in which he is born 
It may be a sympathetic and inspiring age, or it may 
be a superficial and an enfeebling one. Artists are also 
more at the mercy of their menta’ pecullarities than 
menofaction If the statesman has the brain to con- 
ceive and the hand to execute, a siugle mental vice is 
not apt to bring to naught his great project. His enter- 
prises are not of so delicate a nature as the creatiors of 
art. Some trick of the mind, some vice in the make-up 
of the character, may seriously affect the work of a 
really good artist. 

But it is probable that men are not at the mercy of 
fortune to the degree we are sp! to suppose. We are 
deceived by our imaginations into thinking that good 
fortune and that il] fortune which are not so good or s0 
fll as we believe. For thousands of years famous men 
have been assuring the world that fame isadelusion. The 
most famous of living men has said that he has gained no 
happiness or comfort of any kind from his celebrity, 
that he has been the cause of] three wars and of the 
slaughter of s million men, and has intimated that there 


| 


is nothing in such a fate to call for the envy of any man. 
Other famous men have spokenin thesame strain. Yet 
they have never been belfeved. From C:c3us down 


Th; world has always heard them with incredulity. If 
men could but subordinate their imaginations and their 
desire to reason, there is little doubt that the essentials 
of a successf.l life would be found to be within the 
reach of all. Of course fortunes differ; men differ 
greatly in health and strength and in the advantages of 
their positions. But the dictum of Josh Billings {is at 
avy rate true: It is with life as with a game of cards; 
the credit is not in winning, but in making the best of a 
bad hand. | 


HERMAN’S RIDE. 
A TRUE TALE OF COLONIAL MARYLAND. 
By Mrs E W. LATIMER. 


N April, 1659, when honest ‘‘'Tumble down Dick” 
Cromwell feebly held the reins of government in 
Eagiand, the Datch privateer ‘‘ Garce’”’ was returaing 
to Niew Amsterdam (New York) after a crulse among 
the islands of the West Indies, She was bullt witha 
poop three stories high, with a balustrade of heavy 
woodwork erected on the top of it. She was low in the 
waist and lofty in the bows and stern, top-heavy as to 
her yards and masts overloaded with useless hamper, 
but she was of the same date and bulld as the vessels in 
which Hendrick Hudson sailed the frozan seas, and a 
young man on board of her was serving the same Dutch 
Weat India C.mpany that Hudson a generation earlier 
had served. That Company, likethe British East India 
Company and the Hudson's Bay Company in after 
times, had independent jurisdiction. 1t had its mud 
walled fort guarding the village of Niew Anisterdam on 
the Island of Manhattan ; it had also some small and un- 
important settlements on the Delaware River. 

The young man to whom I have alluded was Augus- 
tine Herman. He was nota Hollander, but a Bohemian. 
When E:jzabeth Stewart and her husband, the Elector 
Palatine, accepted the elusive crown of Bohemia, Her- 
man’s family flung themselves with enthusiasm {nto the 
cau e of the new sovereigns and of the Protestant re. 
ligion. When all was lost, the father of Augustine, with 
thirty thousand other Bohemian Protestants, followed 
their ruined princes into exlle for the sake of their re- 
ligien. Many of these settled in the Netherlands. There 
Augustine Herman had been bora, bat in heart he was 
enthusiastically a Bohemian. He early entered the 
service of the Dutch West India Company, and made 
several voyages to America Heowned at one tims the 
best farm upon the Island of Manhattan ; he was put in 
charge of more than one delicate and important diplo- 
matic mission. He was aman well known not only in 
the dominions of the Dutch Company, but in Virginia, 
Maryland, and the European world. 

In those days Dutch or English trade with the West 
Indies meant looking out for a good chance to capture 
a Spanich galleon; therefore no heart on board the 
**Garce’’ beat higher thas Herman’s when she fell in 
with a Spanish tro>p-ship transporting a small body of 
cavalry from one West India island to another. 

The ‘‘ Garce” at once gave chase and drove the Spanish 
veesel off her ccurse. In the Gulf S8.ream both ships 
got into the ta'l of a cyclone and were forced to beat 
about for several days, losing sight cf each other. Tne 
‘* Garce,” however, again sighted her chase and obliged 
her to steer N. N E toward the Capes of the D laware 

Both ships were in sight of Cape May when they were 
again struck by atremendous hurricane I: caught the 
Spaniard under a press of canvas. She heeled over 
to port on her beam ends, the swell turning into surf as 
it dashed over her. The ‘'Garce,” more watchful or 
in better trim, suffered less than the Spanfard, but not 
uatil her passengers and crew had clewed up all her 
canvas had ~~ time to bestow a glance upon the 
other vessel. 

They saw her struggling with the fury of the gale. 
Her crew were cutting away her masts. Tals done, she 
righted with a jerk, and rolled to wind ward, catching the 
full fury of the storm. 

Tae breeching of some of her big guns gave way. The 
guns broke loose, and every now and then a great green 
swell broke over her decks and swashed furiously 
through her scuppers. 

She soon struck with great force upon a sand-bar. 
The captain of ‘‘ La Garce,” with better knowledge of 
the coast, ran his vessel into calmer water, where the 
bar, acting as a breakwater, broke the full sweep of the 
Atlantic waves. 

After the Spaniard struck, her crew tried to get her 
off by lightening her. One by one they threw overboard 
the guns. Then they brought up the troep horses they 
had on board. 

The ‘‘ Garce’s” people could dimly see each of these 
poor animals through the blinding spray, as, snorting, 
quivering, wild with terror and resistance, they were 


| from under. them. 


millionaires have proclaimed the vanity of great wealth.. 


urged upon the fatal plank which was thea dropped 


‘Horse after horse came up, twenty in all, and was 
thus plunged into che raging ocean. S>ome sank at 
once, with a shrill death-shriek ; some began swimming 
desperately for the shore, but these soon ceased to strug- 
gle with the undertow, and were drawn uncer the Dil- 
lows. 

Augustine Herman, who dearly loved a noble borse, 
stood gszing on this sacrifice with pain and horror. 
He saw the last horse led forward to its fate, but before 
that fate was decided there seemed to be a pause. The 
horse was the captain’s charger; a Barbary horse, a 
gray, of Arab breed, a child of the desert. It was 
valued by him more than all other things that he pos- 
sessed, except his sword. 

He would have given anything he had on earth to save 
his favorite, but his men were disheartened and disposed 
to be mutinous. - Some of them had loved their horses, 
the companions of thefr dangers, and the captain knew 
that men of their class resent Interference with an anl- 
mal that has won their affection more bitterly than any 
other exercise of authority. 

_ ‘He looked {nto their faces, and saw it would not do to 
spare himself this sacrifice Hegavethesigral. It was 
followed by a shriek—-a human shriek—and a few mo- 
ments after the men on board both vessels saw two black 
objects bobbing in the brine. One was the swimming 
horse, the other a boy blackamoor. 

Saadi, like all the other horses who had tried to swim, 
was disposed to skirt the sand-bar, but the negro groom 
who had always had charge of him took in the situ- 
ation. Grasping the horse’s tail, and gurgling to him 
words uf encouragement, he directed him straight 
through the lines of rollers into stiller water. The 
horse, accustomed to rely upon man’s judgment, strug: 
gled to obey the boy who was at once his servant and 
his master. The Spanish capiain, Herman, all the men 
in *both the ships, watched what would meppen, breath- 
leasly. 

Once, twice, three times, beaten back and borne off 
on a receding wave, the horse was foiled. Tne fourth 
time, animated to a supreme effort by the negro, he 
crossed the bar; but the shore lay half a mile beyond, 
and both he and the blackamoor were well- nigh ex- 
hausted. 

‘* Lower away a boat!’ cried Hs.man, who was part 
owner of the vessel. 

The captain would have remonstrated, but four men 
quick as thought were dropping the cutter in the water. 
Herman flung in a Spanish saddle and bridle, and as 
the boat pushed off he sprang into her. 

She soon reached the exhausted negro. He wore a 
silver collar round his throat, riveted there for life, 
bearing his own name and that of his master. When 
thdé*boy was pulled into the cutter, Herman, making a 
rope fast to his own waist, flung off his boots and upper 
clothing, and sprang into the sea. Hea placed himself 
beside the struggling horse, and, lending him all possible 
assistance, succeeded in directing him until his hoofs 
touched bottom. The landing place wasa low, sandy 
beach, wind-swept, with reeds and rushes : 

The horse staggered ashore. draggled and defiled 
with sand and seaweed, yet, even as he stood gasping, 
with quivering flanks, Herman apprectated his blood 
and beauty. Tossing the water from his mane, he 
neighed loudly ; his nostrils opened and closed rapidly; 
he shook his tail, heavy with molsture, and it soon 
began to float again in silver strands. 

‘*Go back now to the ship!” shouted Herman to the 
sallors in the cutter. ‘‘ It will not be possible to get the 
horse on board the ‘‘ Garce.”” I will ride him across the 
Peninsula. 1 Know the chief men of the savages.” 

As the boat was pulling off, the little negro roused 
himself, stretcning out his arms to the horse with a 
yearning cry. | 

“* Lat him come,” sald Herman; and soon the Span. 
ish officer had the mortification to see his horse and boy 
disappear over the low sand hills, the horse led by his 
new master, while the little black, toting the saddle on 
his — — 


Five years ne in the Fort of Niew Amsterdam, 
built on the extreme point of Manhattan Island, two 
ladies stood together on the esplanade attached to the 
residence of the Governor. 

One was girl newly arrived from Holland, Janetje 
Verlete, whose father, Nicholas Verlete, wa; associated 
with the Dutch West India Company. He was absent 
at this moment, and the wife of the Governor, conceiv- 
ing pity for the lonely, motherless young girl, had 
taken her into the Fort as her friend and companion. 

Janetje was a fair, doll-like, apple-faced Dutch 
maiden. She was listening with startled eyes and. 
quickeued breath to what was belog sald to her by the 
Governor’s lady. 

This personage was a pale woman, crushed under the 
fron hand of the domineering old Dutch West Indian, 
her husband. The link of gold that bound her to him 
jor life was alloyed with that fron that enters into the 


“The prisoner,” abe sald, ‘will be executed as soon . 
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as onthe Governor returns. He and the Governor quar- 
reled five years since about a horse cast up by the sea 
within the jurisdiction of the Company. Herman re- 
fused to surrender the horse to him. He was then a 
resident of our Island of Manhattan, and a manof great 
consideration in the colony. The dispute ended in the 
outlawry of Herman, who went over to the English, as 
a fugitive. I fear, Janetje, that my husband may have 
been tn this affair a little arbitrary. Herman has since 
prospered greatly ia the English colony. But why, O 
my Janetja! should he have suffered the English, our 
rivals and enemies to send him to Niew Amsterdam 
upon a mission ? He has even come among us riding 
the disputed horse, asif{n bravado. He was a man of 
noble presence when | k ew him. Would J could do 
to help him ta his ex‘remlty, o- even to chuer 
an! comfort him before hts hour comes !’’ 

Here the Governor’s wife wrung her hands {ao pity for 
their helplessness. 

dare goto him.” she sald, after a pause ‘'I 
have no one | could trust on such an errand, Jaaetja! 
Wouldat thou be wilifag to vislt him in prison—to ask 
h'm if be desires spiritual comfort from our ? 


D J hannes M2gapdleasis says he has apostasiz3d_ 


t»> the Eaglish Church since entering the Kogiish colony, 
ani uniess summoned by the prisoser’s wish, he will 
pot visithtm A:k himif he be prepared for death. 
Ask if there be any favor I can show him, conslstently 
with my duty to my husband...” 

‘*T have hear that he fs placad on prison fare,’ sald 

Janetje; ‘' would ft not keep his heart up to recelve 
be'ter food ?’ 

‘‘Aye surely, Janetj3. Caild, thou shalt stay away 
at noondsy ‘rom I wi'l give out that thou 
ari indisposed, and will send thee thy dinner. Annika, 
my own maid, shall takeit to these Whilst all are eat- 
ing. thou and Anr!kKa shall carry savory dishes to the 
prisoner. Simon Vrost stands sentry before his door. 
He wil! admit bott of you. I will send him my com- 
mands. He is the bachelor of Annika. How you 
tremble, Jane'j:! Do not, my child, beso afraid.” 

‘Ah, maiam! if I tremble it is because I dread to 
think tnat I sball stand in the presence of one living fo 
full health who {s yet adying man,” answered Jan tj; 

But, in spite of this shrinking, she and Annika soon 
after noon presented themselves at the door of the Gov 
ernor’s prison. Simon Vrcst gave them the key. Their 
light fingers made little noise as they turned it in the 
lock, so that they surprised Augustins Herman in an 
undignified position The prison was beneath the 
kitchens of the Governor ; {t was lighted from above by 
a smal! silt upon alevel with the pavement of the court. 
yard. Herman had drawn bis table to the wall and on 
{t plecad his stool. Upon this he was now standing, 
endeavoring, through the opening that admitted a few 


rays of light, to obtain glimpses of his horse, who was 


being led for exercise round and round the {nclosure. 

Hearing a sound, he turned, and, to his great sur- 
prise, beheld two white-capped maidens. O.e carried 
a massive silver salver covered by a napkin, the other 
held in either hand dishes of costly India ware. A 
gleam of light, as he drew back from his post, fell on 
the fair head of Janetjo. 

Herman stepped down at once. With brief salutation 
‘and without speech the girls proceeded to cover the 
table with glossy napery and sparkling glass and dishes 
that contained colonia] dainties. 

Herman watched them They had stolen on his soll- 
tude like rays of sunshine. Perhaps ne fancied they 
were angels sent to minister to him unawares. 

He was then in the prime of life and strength—a ‘man 
of noble person. He worea full mustache and curled 
locks like an English cavalfer. But his long hair did 
not give him any appearance of effeminacy ; it rather 
increased a certain sternness in hia look, and intenalfied 
the swarthiness of his complexion. 

When the dainty meal was ready, Janetj3, trem bling 
with pity and excitement, asked him, with a demure 
reverence, to sit down and eat of what she had made 
ready for him. 

‘*Who sends me this refection, sweet lady r” he 
replied. ‘‘ Who in this place takes thought for one who 
a few moments ago seemed to himself cut off from 
hope and sympathy ?” 

Governor's lady, mynheer,” answered Janetje. 
‘* She would gladly also save you from the anger of the 
Governor ; but, alas! that is not in her power. Let me 
tell her I have seen you, and that you ate heartily. 
These meats are from her own table.” 

‘* Does the stern Governor permit his wife to feed and 
comfort his enemy? Then, indeed,” said Herman, 
‘he has more humanity than I had given him credit 
for.” 

‘‘'The Governor and his officers have been summoned 
away this morning,” replied Janetje. ‘‘ They took the 
boats, and have gone down the bay. But my lady is 
under the eyes of the chaplaia in thelr absence, who 
reports everything to the Governor. She did not dare 
dispatch these meats to you from her own table. I 
feigned indisposition, and my lady sent the noonday 


meal to me in my own chamber. Annika, this woman 
her own maid, and myself have brought this food to 
you.” 

‘Tell me your name, sweet lady, before I eat,” said 
Herman ; and he took her hand. 

Janetje,” she repifed, without withdrawiog it. To- 
morrow this hand that held hers with a warm clasp 
would be stiff and cold in death. Tals refi ction over- 
came her. 

‘* But, sweet Janetje,” he sald, ‘' I cannot cat unless 
you honor me by eating with me ” 

‘IT could not eat, mynheer My heart ts full,” she 
gaid. And as ste spc ke the tears she had repressed 
brimmed over her eyelids One dropped upon the hand 
he held. He kissed it away tenderly. 

‘* That pure tesr is for me, I think,” he sald. ‘‘ Bur, 
my kind comforter, take courage. A man can die but 
once, and when that once shall be, God, who knows 
best, has long appointed. Nevertheless, a brave man 
does not yleld at the first summons. We will! not talk 
of death. To find sympathy and sweet companionship 
and luxurious cheer {n this sad place seems to me like a 
miracle It inspires me, }ike Paul, to ‘ thank God and 
take courage.’” | 

Then, pouring out a glass of sparkling wine from a 
vintage reserved for special ceremonies by the Governor, 
he insisted on her drinking his good health, and pressed 
the same toast upon Annika 

‘‘This has renewed my spirits,” he said, as he set 
down his own giass. ‘‘I[ find I have now an appetite, 
and good cheer I love.”’ 

With this, he insisted on filling Janetjo’s plate and 
doing to her the honors of the table. His conversation 
sparkled with gayety, with wit, and information. He 
had been at home {fn the court lifeof the exiled princes, 
he could tell stories of buccaneers and of Spaniards, he 
had had dealings with the Suequshann>ughs and other 
savages, he had traveled on horseback through the Nova 
Terra Maria, and had fi ,ated in a leaky ekiff on the 
broad rivers of Virgiola 

As he ate, and talked, and filled his plate and hers, 
Janetj3 felt herself transported into fairyland. And 
yet it was most pitiful! To be 80 full of life and ixter- 
est to-day—to bang upon the gallows that stood waiting 
for him to morrow ! 

Heart-sickened by this thought, the young girl 
roce from table. Herman again took her by the 
hand ‘‘QOh, tir,” she sald, ‘‘ before we go I ought to 
warn you that we fear—we know that there is no 
hope. The Governor would not listen to woman’s 
prayers. Is there nothing else that we can do for you ? 
—my lady bids me ask—nothing that will give you 
comfort at the last —?” 

Here her voice broke, and in the fullness ot her sym- 
pathy she cluag to him with both ber hands. 

He passed his arm around her waist and reverently 
kissed her forehead. 

‘* You will forgive me, sweet Janetj2,” hesaid. ‘‘ For 
with this kiss take, perchance, my leave of earthly 
happiness. Ask ycur lady to accept my heartfelt thanks 
for permitting you to visit me, and asscciate me in 
your thoughts with my horse Saadi. Let him some- 
times be made happy by a caress from this dear hand.” 

‘‘Then there is nothing—nothing t” she said, wist- 
fully. 

He raised his eyes to the slit that admitted the hot air 
and dusty light into his prison, and saw that the sweet 
world withou! was full of sunshine. The desire of a 
prisoner always is for sunlight. 

‘* Janetje,” he said, ‘‘do you think that the Gov- 
ernor’s lady would permit me once again to mount my 
horse—to ride rouad the inclo+ure of the Fort ; to look 
upon the sunset? Ask her. Andif—butno! I would 
not bring on her reproaches from her husband ” 

‘* Alas |! he ever reproaches her, even without cause,” 
said Janet, sadly. ‘‘My lady very gladly would give 
you pleasure. Would she could save your life! but he 
listens not to women 

‘‘Ab, Janetja,!’ exclaimed Herman, ‘‘ had Ia wife— 
pure, noble, good, and sensible and beautiful, as thou 
be all to do her 


his prison. He remounted his gallant Saadi, who 
neighed for pleasure as he rubbed his nose against his 
master’s hand. 

From a window the Governor’s wife looked at him, 
and beside her stood Janetje and Annika. All three 
wept silently. 

At first Augustine Herman rode slowly round the in- 
closed space. The Dutch sentries at the sally-port and 
turnstile, the soldiers off duty idly lounging in the 
yard, stood and gazed upon his horsemanship. 

Oa either side the Fort flowed a swift river ; the East 
River on one side, on the other the Mauritius or North 
River. The earthworks that surrounded the inclosure 
were too high for a man on foot to see over. Herman 
rode round the epen space five times. It was not large, 
being only three hundred feet inall, by two hundred 


and fifty. Then he put his horse into a gallop. He 


> 


saw the women at the window, but he would not ralse 
his bat to them. 

Suddenly there were shrieks from the Govenaiin 
House, a stir, 4 rush amongst the soldiers The very 
sentries left their posts and ran together to one side of 
the courtyard. 

Where were Aucustine Herman and his horse? They 
had flown—it seemed they must have literally flown 
over the earth wall at a spot wnere Herman had per- 
ceived that Saadi, after his desperate leap, would find the 
safest footing. 

If they fel], no cne in the tnclosure saw them fall. 
They were up and away before any spectator reached 
the ramparts. Before the first pursuer was out of the 
gate the gallant horse was breasting the North River. 

The Governor had taken a!] the boats down the bay 
with him. There was ‘‘racing and chasing” to the 
water's edge, but further pursuit was imp saible 
though scattering shots were fired at the fugitives. Ua) 
harmed, however, man and horse were soon seen to ris 
dripping on the Jersey shore. As they did so the arti! 
lerymen fired a gun which at once brought back the 
Governor. So thankful was he when he reached the 
Fort to find his wife and garrison unmassacred by s.v- 
ages that he let off his unhappy lady with fewer curses 
and reproaches than she fancied she deserved. Heeven 
lived to thank her for having delivered him from the 
commission of a crime 

Herman meanwhtle rode fast, losing himself among 
thick forest trees replaced In our own times hy the 
peach o-chard- and emall-fruitifarms of New Jersey. 
He rested late at night ina close thicket, where al! his 
care was to rub down and bathe bis gallant gray. The 
next day at noon he sighted the Ferry that he hoped 
would set him over the D:laware. 

Mounting a kno!], however, he saw the ferryboat 
drawn upupon the left bank, guarded by Dutch troops 
commanded by the angry Governor. 

The river lay before him glittering We a looking- 
giass. Ono oue bank he saw death; upon the other, 
safety. Hermanprayed. Al! brave men—even heathen 
in the heroic ages—pray in peril, and Herman was a 
man who knew the worth of prayer. 

The river was smooth ; the danger lay in the great 
breadth of its crossing 

Herman and his horse had swum some way from the 
shore before they were perceived by their pursuers, who 
then rushed pell mel! up the bank, and shots were fired 
after them. 

They were half across the Delatiiine but the breath 
of the gallant horse came with more and more effort 
and labor. His nostrils were blood-red ; his eyeballs 
bloodshot ; even his delicate ears drooped ominously. 

With every word of affection Herman could think of 
he encouraged his brave steed. 

Suddenly he found they were pursued by a canoe 
containing two Indians. Ore drew his bow and senta 
stinging arrow whizzing on their track. It struck the 
brave horse on the neck, and made a bloody furrow. 
But it acted as a spur to revive his flagging courage. 
Never before had he known gvad or whip. Shaking 
his head, he roused bimself to ¢fforts which made his 
master fear that he miyht burst his gallant heart from 
overstrained ¢xertion 

But friends had gathered on the southern bank, and 
shots were fired at the red men, who pulled out of range 
quickly. 

Then Herman and his horse were left to contend only 
with the danger of perishing by exhaustion. 

Near the shore they found a current which threatened 
to carry them down stream, but, through the Instinct of 
the horse and the presence of mind of his rider, they 
crossed it obliquely and found footing on the Delaware 
shore. 

Many hands were held out to help them up the bank. 
When they reached land both man and horse dropped, 
equally exhausted. Those on the bank strove to rally 
the good horse even before they tried to revive his 
master. They washed away the blood that trickled from 
his nostrils, and stanched the wound made by the In- 
dian arrow. These cares seemed a forlorn hope, yet 


‘they persisted. After a long time Saadi shivered, 


shook himself, and rose slowly from the grass, to be 
embraced with his master. 


true story—a page out of the early history of colonial 
Maryland. 

Herman, who himself was no mean artist, had two 
pictures painted of his gallant horse lying exkausted on 
the Delaware shore. One of these is now in possession 
of a mem ber of his family. 


He married Janetje Verlete—though I cannot tell how - 


he completed the courtship. He made the first map of 
Maryland, and was rewarded for this service by an 
immense grant of land {n that province, which still goes 
by the name of Bohemia Manor. 

He is man of whom his descendants are very 
proud, and she who has here told his story is his great 


great-great-great-cranddaughter. 
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SOME USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


By Frances HARMAN. | 
A MODEL SEWING BASKET. 
OR this are required two Japanese baskets, one six- 
teen inches long and nine and a half wide, and the 
other fourteen long and eight and a half wide, and both 
five and a half inches deep, and a pine frame for hold- 
ing them. This frame consists of two pieces of pine, 
one fourteen and three-quarters inches lopg by seven 
and three quarters wide, and hs!f an inch thick ; the 
other sixteen inches long by nine wide, and one quarter 
of an inch thick. Screw these to four sticks of pine 
which are a foot and a half long aad two inches in clir- 
cumference. Fasten the larger plece directly on top 
and the smaller one six inches from the bottom. Screw 
the larger basket to the top, using pieces of pine inside 
the basket to hold the rcrews. Tle the lower basket in 
with ribbons, allowing it to rest on the pine frame. 
Little baskets, elght or nine inches in circumference, 
can be bought for five cents apiece at any Japanese 
store, which, fastened to the corners, answer excellently 
for pockets. These should be tied in with ribbons, the 
bows showing on the outside of the large basket. Tiny 
baskets come which make good thimble-cases, and one 
of there can be sewed to the side with strong thread 
Satin ribbon half an inch wide .is best for the purpose, 
and it would be ‘less expensive to buy a piece of it. 
Paint frame and baskets with silver paint, and usea 
peacock blue ribbon. 

I am supposing there {s a carpenter in the family who 
can make the frame, but if not, frame and baskets com- 
plete may be bought for $2 50, when all that is neces- 
sary is to paint and trim them. 

The large baskets alone are sixty cents apiece; the 
lower one is useful for holding large pieces of work, 
mending, etc., and the upper one, being just on a level 
with the hand when seated, should contain all the ap. 
piiances for sewing. I have had one of these baskets 
fora year, and it has been a conetant source of com- 
fort to me ; indeed, it is one of my possessions which I 
would be willing to part with last of all. 

STRING BALLS 

Every one is familiar with the string balls of pink 
and yellow twine covered with crocheted silk in con- 
trasting colors, and which are only useful for the 
daintiest of packages. I have one in my library which 
has been an ornament depending from the wall for a 
year, but I don’t think it has been robbed of a dczen 
yards of twine in all that time. I am going to give 
directions for making some which are really useful as 
well as ornamental, and which will require replenish- 
ing in the course of time, ss 1 am sure my silk one 
never will. 

Get some deep orange colored worsted, use medium- 
sized knitting-needles, and cast on forty stitches ; this 
is intended for a cover for a ball of the fine, strong, 
gray twine which comes at ten cents a ball. Kait 
back and forth in plain garter stitch until you have 
a strip long enough to go around the ball ; sew together, 
turn, and gather up at the bottom with a strong thread, 
leaving a small openiog through which the end of the 
cord (started from the inside of the bali) is to be 
slipped. Put the ball in this cover and gather up 
securely at the top. Now take some olive green 
worsted and make a chain of ten stitches ; crochet on 
both sides of this chain In single crochet stitch and 
back on one side, finishing with a slightly pointed 
effect at the end, making a leaf not quite an fnch wide. 
Two of these should be sewed opposite each other on 
the top of the ball, the idea being to simulate an orange, 
and if the colors are good the effect is excellent. 
Olfivo-green fatin ribbon half an inch wide should be 
used for loops for scissors, and to hang it up by, one 
yard for each loop, these to be secured at the top of the 
ball and coverei with a bow. 

Heavy siiks may be used {ustead of the worsted if 
something handsomer {fs desired, but this {s very effective 
jast as I have described it. 

“Another showy and inexpensive cover is made of 
alternate strips of blue and red worsted brafd ; the red 
one and one-quarter inches wide, and the blue not quite 
an inch {n width. Cut these strip; (four of each colo:) 
eight inches long, and overhand them neatly together 
on the wrong side to the distance of fcu: and half 
inches. Turn in the raw edge at the bottom, gather up 
securely, and put inthe ball Now gather up at the 
top, and sew tiny braes balls on the loose ends of tape, 
fi-st fintching each end neatly in a point. Narrow red 
or blue tape shou'd be used for loop; Contrasting 
shades of satia ribbon m3y he made In the same way 
and are very handiome. Smal! scissors come expressly 
for string balls, and [I have seen some for fifteen cents 
aptece. 

A RIPGON WORK-BAG, 


A handsome bag is made'of two contrasting colors of 


satin ribbon, one yard of each, and astrip of Turkish 
embroidery. These pleces of embroidery can be bought 
at any large Japanese store, and one can often secure 
very small bits, rich in coloring, which can be sewed 
together to any length desired. The bag I am describ- 
ing is of terra cotta and dark apple-green ribbon, with a 
plece of the embroidery in which green and gold are the 
predominating colors. These three strips are each 
elghteen inches long and three inches wide, and are 
neatly sewed together, the embroidery in the center. 
Line with silk, double, and overhand t»gether at the 
sides. Cut each remaining plece of ribbon in half, line 
it with the contrasting shade, and sew acroas the top of 
the bag, covering the place of joining with feather- 
stitching In the same color of sewing silk. The bag is 
open at each side of the top three inches, the width of 
the ribbon. Now maké.a shirr just above the feather- 
stitching, and use narrow satin ribbon to match for 
draw-strings. If the Turkish embroidery is not obtafn- 
able, ticking may be used in the manner which was so 
popular for boys several years ago. Take terra cotta 
and dark green floss and cover ffie stripes with it, werk- 
ing over and over in satin stitch very closely ; alternate 
there with flat gold braid the width of the stripes, and 
en excellent effect secured. | 
A HAMMOCK PILLOW. 


A pillow filled with balsam is a delightful gift, butif 
balsam is not to be had, pine needles make an excellent 
substitute, and have a very pleasant odor of their own 
which need not be despised. Blue denim makes an in- 
expensive covering for such a pillow, but it must be 
scalded several times to remove the stiffaess. These 
pillows may be made fquare or oblong, and should be of 
genercus size. Put an all-over design of circles or 
flower forms on the denim, and embroider it in coarse 
white on dark red cotton in outline stitch. Finish with 
a cord to match the cotton. 


CHAMOIS BLOITER. 


A blotter is a gift that is always useful, and one that 
may be made extremely ornsm 2ntal {f taste 1s used In {ts 
construction. Takea pleceof chamois about ten inches 
long by four and a half wide, and put a design of forget- 
me-nots all over it at intervals ; embroider the fl>wers 
in blue silk ( vith yellow centers) and the leaves in green. 
Cut two pleces of black serge or thin cloth the same 
size, and secure them to the under side of the chamois ; 
this is for a pen-wiper. Fasten these to three or four 
pleces of blue blotting-paper with a handsome blue 
satin bow, and you havea simple but dainty gift ready 
forsome frleod. A wild-rose design done in pink, with 
pink blotttag-paper and pink bow, is even handsomer, 
aud there are various detizns which may be used with 


equally good effect. 
ORR'S SACHET. 


An orris sachet isa gift within the means of every one, 
and is very easily and quickly made. Geta nice quality 
of white china silk and cuta bag ten Inches deep by nine 
wide. Have the word Orris stamped on one aide near 
the bottom, and do the letters in heavy Jipanese gold 
thread, sewing it on with white silk. Jofn this bag, and 
fil) with s pound of orris powder to which has been 
added a little fine violet. Tie in the meal-bag shape 
with pale green satin ribbon twoand a half inches wide, 
making a handsome bow. O:her combinations of colors 
may be made, but this is very ¢ ff »clive. 


A JOURNEY FINISHED. 


T was a mild day in October, 1881. when two old 
ladies were ushered {nto the office of The Christian 
Uaton. One was over eighty years old, and on irqu'ry 
the youoger, who was sixty-one, proved to be her 
daughter. A more pitiful, more appealing, case could 
not be found than these two simple-hearted women, with 
no more knowledge of the practical «ffairs of life than 
two children of six and elght years Their story was 
told. These two women were born and brought up in 
Maine. The mother, when a young woman, had been 
left a widow with two children. Her husband had left 
her with a small farm and an {ncome that enabled her to 
live in a moderate degree of comfort. The boy was sent 
to cllege, chose law as his profession, and after grad- 
uation came to New York Fora few years bis mother 
was compelled to help him; but he finally obtained a 
foothold, and began to return the money he had bor. 
rowed. The widow and her daughter found life easy 
but monotoncus. They lived a few miles from town, 
and, in winter, weeks went by without any Intercourse 
with the outside world. Time went on, but the son 
never found time to return to his home, and after fifteen 
years of separation the mother-hunger became so great 
that she wrote pleading fora sight of her boy's face. 
He came, remained one week, and then tn more years 
went by in unbroken sameness. Aze cn’eebled the 
mother’s powers, and the daughter wrote that they must 
move where neighbors were nearer, as she was not 
willing to be left alone on the farm with her mother. A 
letter came in answer telling the mother to sell the farm 


home ready for them. Gladly, joyously, did these two 
loving women part with their familiar surroundings and 
start out into an unknown world. 

They arrived at the Grand Central Station at night, 
expecting to dind the son and brother waiting for them. 
Not a familiar face—crowds, noise, confusion. Utterly 
bewildered, they wandered abcut the station, fearing to 
ask questions, and expecting every minute to see the 
one for whom they had given up all. At ten o’clock, 
when the crowd lessened, a friendly policeman found 
them out, took them toa hotel near by, and sent a tel- 
egram to the address to which they had sent their 
letters. They sat up all night waiting for some word or 
message. Worn out with anxiety and fear, they were 
unable to leave the hotel, and were afrald to leave their 
room lest the message should come in their absence. 
Another night of anxlety, and then the daughter inter- 
ested the chambermald, and the clerk sent a messenger, 
who returned saying that the room to which the message 
had been sent was vacant ; the man who had occupied 
it had died at the hospital two days before, and hia wife 
had taken away all histhings. Theclerk came up to 
them and questioned them till they wore utterly be- 
wildered. Another day and night went by, and then, 
when there was no question of identity, the truth was 
told them, that onthe afternoon of the day that they 
arrived in New York the son had died in one of the 
hospitals ; the next day a woman claiming to be his 
wife had removed his ¢ff cts, and all trace of them or 
her was lost. He had been a reticent man, and all that 
was known of him was that he did a paying business. 
No one questioned the woman's right to remove his 
books and papers, as he had spoken of having hired 
ap irtments and his determination to keep house. 

When the mother and daughter were able to think of 
the future, they found that their expenses for two weeks 


thought of going beck entered thelr minds. Here thir 
idol had lived, he had walked these streets, and in their 
{nuermost souls they expected some day to find him well 
and in the flash. It could not be that he was dead. 
Each kept this hope or deluston from the other. At last 
they found courage to leave the hotel and find a cheaper 
home. With the reticence of gentlefolk, they kept 
their financial condition a secret, and at the end of one 
year found themselves penniless. They were forced to 
make their condition known. During the year they 
had met a classmate of the husband's, a physician, and 
to him they told their condition. He gave generously, 
but thefr inexperfence and s!mpliclty prevented their 
using money to an advantage uaoder conditions so differ- 
entfrom those to which they had been accustomed. 
This was the condition of their affairs whcn they ap- 
peared, in rusty black dresses brushed till they shone, 
pathetic pleces of craps covering their bonnets, darned 
cotton gloves, and worn shoes, in The Christian Union 
office. Apparently they spent their entire days on the 
greet, in the vain hope that he whom they sought 
would be found in the fiesh, and save them from what 
they saw coming—homeleseness and hunger. 

They wanted a letter frcm one of the editors to an as- 
sociation, not charitable, in New York. The letter waa 
given, and a note and five dollars were rent to The Caris- 
tian Union cflice for them, with a request that some 
one carry it to them and fiad out how they were living. 

They were found in lodgings in Waverly Piace that 
were too expensive for people in their condition, but 
they refused to change, saying : ‘‘ We must be respect- 
able. Our friends come to see us.” This condition 
was made known to the Society, but they agreed to pay 
the old ladies five dollars per month. Tais, with the 
money from their friend, the doctor, would have kept 
them in comparative comfort, if they would pay less 
room rent. Tais they refused to do. 3 

One year after,on a cold, snowy day in November, 
I was hurrying along Ciinton P.ace. Moved by a 
sudden impulee, I entered a restaurant not far from 
Broadway, and asked for a cup of ccffee. While 
sitting at the table the door opened and the two old 

ladies camein They took seats on the opposite side 
of the room, and did not lookus. Theorder was given 
in alow tone, and the waiter returned with one cup of 
tea and one plate of baked beans. A part of the tea 
was poured in the saucer, and the cup given with a 
bright smile tothe mother, who sefz:d it like a half- 
starved child, and drank {t down at once. The tea in 
the saucer, which was much less than half a cup, was 
poured back in the cup, and the beans and slice of bread 
unevenly divided, the very small share golag to the 
daughter. Tae scanty meal was flaished, and while the 
walter was gone for the change from the q 1arter-dollar 
that had been carefully held during the entire tims 
in the daughter's thin, withered hand, I crossed over 
to them, and was recognized by the daughter ; ths 
faded blue eyes of the mother gaz;d out with a soft, 
| bewlldered stare, like those of a frightened child. Tae 
color rose in the daughter's checks as, with a feabie 
laugh, she said they only ran {a for alittle lunch. Tasy 


had dinner at night. Afier a few minutes thelr address 


and come to New York, where the son would have a. 


had amounted to a half year’s in their old home. No . 
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was given, and, with « pathetic cordlality, the invitation 
was given to call. 

'T was the day before Thanksgiving Day of 1882. A 
few minutes later the story was told toa man who never 
failed to respond toanappeal. Most of us remember the 
terrible storm that Thanksgiving Eve. After office 
hours I hurried, with a ten-dollar bill in my hand, to the 
address given. The wind was so strong, the walks 80 
slippery, that {t was almost impossible to keep on one’s 
feet. 

The house was in Waverly Place. I rang the bell, 
and held tightly to the door-knob to prevent myself being 
biown off the stoop. The knob moved under my hand, 
the door opened, and the two old ladies stood in the 
open door ready to go out. A Jook almost of conster- 
nation came into the daughter's face as she recognized 
me. ‘* We're going out for a walk,” she sald, bravely, 
and ‘‘ Tea, hot tea,” murmured the ‘mother, her teeth 
chattering with the cold. 


“I really must see you in your room,” I said, as I} 


took the old lady’s hand and tried to turn her back. 
‘‘No, no!’ she sald, pulling away like a petulant child. 
‘* Sarah said if I waited till right I could have some hot 
‘*Oh, mother !” came in a 
sob from the daughter, whose spirit seemed broken, now 
that concealment was no longer possible. We toiled 


up stairs, the mother crying softly and protesting, the 


daughter with crimson cheeks and tears rolling down. 
Oh, the revelation of that journey! The handsome 
entrance, the gay parlor; the first filght of stairs 
with handsome carpet, the next dingy, the next 
ragged, the last but a remnant of dirty rags. Doors 
stood open showing carpets and furniture in various 
stages of dilapidation. But the pity of it was the contrast 
between the environment andi the well-dressed people 
that passed us as we made our painful ascert! We 
finally reached the top floor under the high pitched roof. 
The door to a room stood open ; the ceflling was stained 
with rain. A wooden washstand on which stood a 
broken pitcher and bow! ; a table that was propped up 
with the ald of the washstand, and on it a shining hand- 
some high silk hat, that must have cost at leas} the price 
of a decent room for one week. ‘‘ A man is known by 
the company he keeps.” Yes, and by the choice of 
material things he makes. We reached the old ladies’ 
room, which proved to be the small corner room of this 
garret. The paper hung on the walls loosely, having 
being loosened by the dampness due to a leak in the 
roof. A single iron bedstead and two broken chairs and 
a large trunk was the furniture. On the trunk was a 
wash-basin and a candle, and at the window hung an 
old quilted skirt to keep out the wind. 

This is thestory of that day. They stayed in bed to 
keep warm till some time toward noon, the daughter 
thought, and then her mother would not stay any 
longer. She dressed her mother for the street, even to 
arctic shoes, in order to keep her warm, and. then 
amused her and entertained her as best she could till 
twilight, when she thought the landlady would be busy 
about dinner, when she and her mother could slip out 
unnoticed, for the week was up, and they had no money 
to pay for the coming week. What they were to do 
they did not know. Their generous friend was dead, 
and his children did not know them. 

Arrangements were made for their citation over 
Thanksgiving, and then they were moved to rooms 
far more comfortable, and an attempt was made to fiod 
some society which would take them under its jurfsdic- 
tlon. There was not one. In all this great city not 
one organization that felt these women were just the 
ones for its assistance. But one thing was left. The 
daughter had become almost as helpless as the mother, 
and therefore in as much need of oversight and care as 
food, so they must go to the poorhouse. This was 
proposed with a quivering heart. 

‘‘ Never, never, never! My mother die fn a poor- 
house !’’ and the old spirit returned. ‘‘Glve me what 
that gentleman will give me each month, and I will 
manage,” she said, sinking back in a chafr. 

This arrangement was made, and the months crept 
by. 

‘i times they were seen wandering about like two 
lost children in Lafayette Place, and just as helpless. 
One thing only—they must have their own roof over 
their heads O1¢ day the daughter came into the office 
allalone. ‘‘ Mother is dead.” Nota tear, not a moan. 
saved enough to bury her.” 

‘* When {s the funeral ?”’ 

‘*She’s buried. I did it yesterday. Isold our things 
to a woman in the house. Talis is what is left,” hold- 
ing out a small satchel bound with a rope. ‘‘ Where 
shall I go?’ 

Where, indeed ! 

The struggle had been too hard, and the brave woman 
had fallen a victim to the opium habit. 

‘*T want some money.” 

‘*No; I will give you a note to the matron of the Wel- 
come Lodging-House. Go thera, and I will come up 
to nigh 

She took the note and went up the street. That night 


I went up to the Lodging House, but she had not been 
there. Where was she? God knows! Perhaps the 
body that was washed ashore at Staten Island, or at 
Gowanus, or picked up in the river, may have held ‘‘ my 
Sarah,” as the mother called her. So many are picked 
up that we scarcely stop to think that each of these shells 
had once been a ‘‘ me,” full of hope and courage, senal!- 
tive, delicate, refined, perhaps. Ab me! life touches 
us 80 lightly, after all ! 


Mrs. A. R. Brown, of the city missions, has long 
seen the need of a fund for the assistance of women 
who will not enter institutions, public or private; who 
would die if deprived of a shelter of their own. To 
assist such as these she has started an ‘‘ Aged Pligrims’ 
Fand” to meet the needs of this helpless class. We 
hope our readers will respond. Address No. 50 Bible 
House, New York City. 


SOME HOMELY HINTS. 
By ANNA BREATH. 


al Y grandmother used to say, ‘Many a mickle 
makes a muckle.’ Time and again I’ve heard 
her say that when she dropped a penny in‘o the misslon- 
ary mite box which always stood on ‘the big mahogany 
bureau in her bedroom ; and really it was astonishing 
to see how the pennies had grown into dollars when she 
opened the box every year on the Fourth of July and on 
New Year's Day. The firstsix months’ money was sent 
out West, though out West then wasn’t further than 
Oalo, and the other half went to Caina, though she 
always wrote to the Secretary of the Board that it was to 
be used to buy Chinese Johns and nothing else.” 
‘* Chinese Johns! what’s that ?” 
‘Why, John’s Gospel turned into the Chinese [an- 
guage ; she always sald that was the most fillin’ for the 
price, and the easiest and most comforting bit of 


Bible a heathen could have. Grandma was a smart 


woman, and knew how to turn everything to the best 
account.” 

‘‘ Your grandmother ?” came the qiestloning voice 
again 

‘* Why, yes, child ; do you think because my hairis 
gray now, I never had a grandmother? She brought 
me up ; and bringing up in my time meant more than 
it does nowadays, and thankful I’ve been to her many 
a time after I settled at my own housekeeping, and had 
to do a great deal of stretchin’ to make ends meet. 
‘Take care of the pennies, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves,’ she used to say, and looking after 
the littles does make all the difference in the world. 
You see, my dear, I’ve kept house forty years, and 
you're just beginning, so you must come right to me if 
you want any help, and be right neighborly and 
sociable. Now I must be off. Thesun’s getting low, 
and I always pick the strawberries for supper myself ; 
I'd feel cheated out of a bit of June if 1 didn’t’and the 
busy housewife began to descend the plazza steps, and 
then turned suddenly and went back to the figure stand- 
ing in the doorway—went back to say, ‘‘If my littls 
Mary had stayed in this world she'd be smething like 
you, and I seem to think”—and she left a kiss on the 
young wife's brow, hurried down the walk, and shut the 
gate witha sharp click, looking back asshe did so with 
a cheery smile at her new neighbor. 

The ice once broken by this most informal of first 
calls, 1t became very easy for the new-comer to run in 
next door to borrow a little milk for the baby, or to ask 
for the recipe for those delicious biscuits so kindly sent 
in for John’stea. John’s salary was not a fortune, and 
John’s wife found that the ripe experience of her neighb- 
bor could furnish her with many hints in the every- 
day journey which the elder had traveled so long 
ago. She taught her to make little flannel bags, large 
enough to grasp comfortably in the hand, and, when the 
cakes of soap wore down to alippery, eluding bits, to 
save the pieces until enough had accumulated to fill the 
bag, then, by sewing it across, it was used on the wash- 
stand till every morsel was consumed. John sald it was 
better than a fresh caka, and delighted his wife by con- 
fessing that his mother had never thought of it. 
Another kink the old housewife taught the beginner 
one day when she looked {n just forthe pleasure of 
giving the baby a good hug, and found the baby’s 
mother busily hemming sheets. ‘‘ Now, my dear,” sald 
she, ‘‘if you'll only take a plece of narrow tape and 
face it against the end of that hem on the wrong side 
for about two inches, and as far down on the selvedze, 
youl save the corners nicely ; it does aggravate me to 
see sheets all flapped out at the four corners; and, 
no matter how strong they are, a brisk wind and a good 
clothes-pin can generaliy worry outa plece, and then 
the whole end has to be rehemmed, and you lose time 
and good cloth. And, my dear,’ she went on, ‘‘I 
hope you’il excuse me, butif you have a spare thimble 
I'll just hem these dish-cloths while I sit here with you.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Hathaway, isthat worth while? I didn’t 
mean to waste time hemming dish-rags.” 

‘* Never say dish-rags to me, my dear, nor wash-rags. 


elther. I’ve too much respect for anything J use for 
washing dishes or faces to call ’em ‘rags.’ Of course It’s 
worth while |! I s2e you’ve bought crash, which 1s all very 
well, only next time get it just the coarsest and loosest - 
it’s softer, and takes hold better ; then hem the two sides 
and sew a tape loop on the corner, else the nal!l will soon 
wear 4 hole through, or, more likely, {t won’t get hung 
upatall. Now, if your girl begins with a decent, self. 
respective dish-cloth, which shows it means to be 
washed out and hung up, she’ll live up to it; and if 
you'll hem some squares of that burlap, which wrapped 
the new chair, in the same way, and hang one by the 
chimney side, you'll find she’!l take to it to open -the 
oven door, and to push out and push fn the pans, and 
‘twill save your towels more than youthink. Towels 
mostly go in the middle because of a scorch for a bagin- 
ning. 

‘* Now, you don’t think mea meddlesome old woman, 
do you ? Good-by, baby. I’ll send in some gems for 
. papa’s tea.” 

One day, soon after this interview, as J chal a wife was 
proudly wheeling John’s baby down the street, for the 
very first time, in his shining new carriage, she caught a 
glimpse of ‘‘ our standby,” as she was beginning to call 
her friend, busy among the flowers she loved so well; 
at the same moment the friendly, familiar voice called 
out: ‘‘ Stop a minute, my dear, and have some roses 
for the boy ; they'll look pretty on that new afghan, and 
*twill be nice for him to take his first trip into the world 
covered with flowerr—‘f the world just now ts only cur 


little village ; but what’s the matter with the clock ?” 


she exclaimed, as she reached the handful of roses 
over the fence. ; 

“Oh, I suppose it wants cleaning; John says so,” 
answers John’s wife. ‘‘AndIdo bagrudge the dollar 
it will cost. You see, it’s one John had in college, 
and we found it was just the thing for the kitchen, 
but I suppose the of] has gummed, and that and 
the dust together have cloggei the works. many 


dollars have to go for such odds and ends, which we 


didn’t allow for when we planned out our income to 
fit the outgo.” 

A little chuckle prefaced ‘‘our standby’s” answer, 
but she safd, in the most matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘ Take 
home your clock, my dear, put {t on to boil, and save 
your dollar.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed John’s wife, looking as though 
her ears had deceived her. ‘‘ What ?”’ 

** Boil the clock, child. I've bolled them often. Just 
look about till you find how it is fastened in the case, 
and then, when you have the hands off, and the works 
clear from the frame, put them in a saucepan with 
enough water to cover, drop in a bit of washing soda, 
and let it boil ten m{fnutes or so ; then set the works on 


& plate, and leave them in the oven till every cranny Is ~ 


dry ; then ofl it and put it back In the case, and I’! vent- 
ure to say your boiling wlll answer every bit as well as 
the jaweler’s cleaning ; you’ll save your dollar, and 
won't have to walt a week either, 

‘*Use your machine ofl ; just touch the p'aces (your 
gumption will show you where). You only want the 
least mite, so it’s best to put it on with a feather, or a 
match whittled to a point. 

‘I’ve bolled many aclock, though I can’t remember 
now wherel picked upthe notion. I’d offer to do It for 
you, but I know it will please you to tell about it when 
your husband comes home. But I won’t keep you 
standing here any longer, and the boy’s fligeting. Don’t 
forget, when you can your tomatoes to morrow, that you 
can pour them scalding hot into the glass if you only 
set the jars on a wringing wet towel. Good-by ; I must 
get back to my weeding. We’re both busy folks, and 
It's wickeder to waste minutes than it is pennies. 
‘Spare moments are the gold dust of time,’ my grand- 
mother used to say; so it behooves us to take care of 


OYSTERS—HOW TO STEAM THEM. 
By Mrs C. B. Gooprica | 


EOPLE who do not relish oysters stewed {in the 
usual manner sometimes enj y them steamed afier 
the following rec'pe. As cooked in this way they seem 
sweoter, and do not have so strong an oyster taste. 
Spread the oysters upon the bottom of a basin or pan, 
according to the amount of oysters used, so that they 
wiil form one layer up on the bottom of the pan. Ina 
doing this handle each oyster with a fork, so as to find 
any pieces of'shell that may cling to them. Sprinkle on 
salt, a teaspoonful to a pint of oysters; add papper and 
small lumps of butter to sult taste. Pour over this the 
Iiqior, and enough milk, or milk and hot water, to 
cover the oysters. Cover the pan perfectly tight, place 
over a hot fire, and allow the oysters to boll up quickly, 
and they aredone. Sarve imma3diately. 


Our happ!ness arises from what we are, n0t where we 
are. If we take Carlst at his word when he says, ‘‘I 
am with you always,” then we can rejoice in him 
al ways. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 
By Lucy C. LILurE, 


HEN Dinah Maria Mulcck was a very young 
girl living in Stoke-upon-Trent, in Stafford- 
shire, England, a lady visiting her father’s house noticed 
the way in which she took in her arms and carried up- 
stairs the baby of a poor sick cottager in Mr. Mulock’s 
parish. ‘‘ What a born little mother!” was the visitor's 
involuntary comment. I have often thought of that 
incident as singularly characteristic of the impression 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik conveyed at all times—for she was 
womanly and motherly in instinct, action, and sensi{bil- 
ity. Being denied the j>y.of children of her own, her 
wide and generous nature opened its portals to many 
who were motherless, to those who knew not how to 
care for their own, and the supreme lesson of her work 
and life is domestic To be all that a true woman should 
be every girl may learn from Mrs. Craik’s writings, and 
to be all of that those who knew her and were near her 
could learn from her dally life. Outwardly the events 
of Mrs. Craik’s life seemed very few. After a short 
season of adversity, peaceful prosperity set in. She was 
the least sensational of women ; she craved a qulet life 
among her chosen friends, and the extent even of her 
charitable labor was not known until her death. But 
the keynote of her every endeavor was work for a good 
result. She oncesaid toa friend of mine: ‘‘ I try never to 
write a sentence God might not read as I wrote it and let 
it stand.’” So it chanced that her work, small or great, 
was worthy to be sent forth on the stream of eternity, 
for its ripples, ever wiaening, were always to His glory 
and satisfaction. 

The daughter of an English clergyman, Dinah Maria 
Mulock was born in 1826, in Stoke-upon-Trent. She 
had the advantage—far more common in England than 
in America—of a well-disciplined childhood. Not pain- 
fully restricted, not cramped or warped by rules and 
restraints, but methodical, useful, based upon common 
sense; and when, before she was twenty-two, much of 
the support of a fatherless little family devolved upon 
her, this early training stood her in good stead. There 
was nothing ungoverned, nothing unsettled, in her sweet 
girlish mind. The responsibilities were at first difficult, 
but she quickly faced them, and, producing her first book: 
‘The Ogilvies,” in 1849. she stepped soon into public 
favyor—for her work then, as later, posseased two striking 
qualities : it was always readable and rea/, and it held in 
its core a moral no one felt as intrusive, but every one 
took keenly home. The Queen’s second daughter, Alice, 
in showing her birthday presents, one day remarked to 
a lady-in-waiting : ‘‘ The Queen said I must read this 
book of Miss Mulock’s very carefully, and think about 
it.” They were always worth ‘‘ thinking abcut,” as they 
were always worth living by. Presently we find her 
engaged on a book involving a social question of {m. 
portance, and which has been since its publication re 
garded asacilassic. This was ‘‘ John Halifax Gentle- 
man,” and it appeared {n 1857. about eight years previous 
to her very happy marriage to Mr. George Lillie Cratk, 
nephew of the famous Eijinburgh professor of the same 
name, and himself a member of the firm of Macmillan & 
Oo. Mr. Craik was not so much younger than Miss 
Mulock as the newspapers reported, and in every respect 
the marriage proved coogenial. As they never had any 
children, Mrs. Craik joyfully adopted a little child left 
asa tiny baby near her door, and who has lived to do 
her honor and surely to “‘ call her blessed.” In this little 
‘* Dorothy’s” lifeeverything bright and happy was done, 
and the child grew up just as one might fancy a child 
of Mre Craitk’s would—‘'a fl>wer in the sunshine.” 

The Cralks’ home was known as ‘‘ The Corner House,” 
in a pretty part of country not far from London. It 
was a dear, old-fashioned place, with everything new- 
fashioned that was useful, interesting, or cheery in it . 

and while Mrs. Craik seldom cared for general soctety, 
and never for fashionable parties or merely conventiona) 
entertaining, her home doors were like those of her 
heart—open to whatever was worthy, needy, responsive, 
or, in her clear, discriminating vision, good. And the 
“needy” in her eyes meant all those sick at heart 
weary, oppressed, or overburdened; not necessarily 
people poor in this world’s goods, but those who felt 
their load too heavy to carry, and needed the human 
voice of one of His children to lead them to the Divine 
When I think of all the work Mrs. Craik did in this 


way for her fellow-beings, so silently, so tenderly, so 


graciously, I wonder how her place ever can be filled ; 
but her legacy is to all the ycung people of to-day, 
whether gifted with one talent or another, or none at all 
except the genius, if I may cail it so, of loving the path 
of well-doing. She used to say: ‘If you only bave a 
‘thank you’ to say to any one, let it come with a smile 
and a pleasant look.” She never felt afraid of an obli- 
gation. She had no false pride or sentiment. She would 
receive a kindness as sweetly as she bestowed it, 


The blind children of an asylum near by used to love 
to visit the Corner House. When the hay was making 
they had their reve!s, while every week her lovely home 
was Open to the London shop girls whojcame out for a 
long, happy afternoon, the mistress of ‘the house mak- 
ing friends with them in her cordial, genial way, and in 
many instances, like the ‘‘ Miss Balquidder’”’ of her 
** Mistress and Maid,” establishing them in a good bus!- 
ness for themselves. 

I wish that I had space here to talk to my young 
readers abcut Mrs. Craik’s admirable methods of com- 
position No young writer could do better than model 
their style upon hers, and this I say in view of Thack- 
eray’s deliberate criticism in favor of such a model for 
a beginner in literature. Mrs. Craik’s advice to me I 
bave always found invaluable. Summed up briefly, it 
was to have a clear plan of work, and write not a super- 
fluous word ; to see your characters before you ; to be 
in sympathy with thelr developments, and never to 
secrifice truth for sentimentality. In her own words, 


she made everything an offering to a Higher Power. 


Acting through the aixty-one years of her life as His 
servant, how joyful to her must have been the words: 
‘*Well done | Enter thou into the rest prepared for 
you !’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 


A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 


By Frances A. HuMPHREY. 


CHAPTER 1X 
THE CHILDREN & EXCURSION 


‘* Full humble were their meals, 
Their dainties very few ; 
’Twas only ground-nuts, clams, and eels, 
When this old chair was new.’’ 


—a Bible 
Ponderons, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed in Hol- 
land. —[H. W. Longfellow. 


HEY were coming—five hundred children, so it 

was sald, from Boston, that warm, bright morn- 

ing in early August ; coming in the ‘‘ Stamford” to spend 
a few hours in the old Pilgrim Town. 

Five hundred children! Susette’s breath war almost 
taken away at the very thought of it! And as the 
steamer anchored at Long Wharf, and after some delay 
the crowd of children began to move up North Street in 
a dense but orderly mass, she leaned over the rajling 
and scanned them eagerly. 

Presently, out from the mass, a pair of blue and a 
pair of black eyes looked up to her with a glance of rec- 
ognition, and two small mouths smiled, displaying 
the dimpliest of cheeks. And then it was that Aunt 
Pen, who was standing in the front porch, saw Suzstte 
rush along the street and, turning at the corner, plunge 
down hill. She, too, then hurried to the rafling, and, 
leaning over, saw her seizs by the hand two little girls 
who laughed and struggled out of the mass. 

‘‘Are they friends of yours?’ asked Aunt Pen’s 
pleasant voice. 

And Suzette, looking up, replied : ‘‘ Yes, and mayn’t 
them up ? I should so like to take them round. 
May I, Aunt Pen ?” 

‘*But you must ask that of some of the friends who 
are with them,” was Aunt Pen’sreply. 

This was quickly done of a sweet-faced woman who 
had this particular section In charge, and consent was 


given. 
** Who are your little friends ?” asked Aunt Pen, as 


she came forward to greet them. And Suzette had to 


reply : ‘‘ Ob, Aunt Pen, I don’t know their names! but 
we picked dandelions together on Boston Common.” 

‘*My name is Maggie Mather,” said Blue-eyes. 

‘© And mine Nora O’Railly,” said Black eyes. 

And, having thus been introduced, Aunt Pen took 
them into the cool parlor. 

It was extremely warm—a little too warm, Aunt 
Pen felt, on reflection, for Suzette to be walking several 
hours in the heat of the day ; and so she made a propo. 
sition which Suzstte pronounced perfectly charming,’ 
and which Maggie and Nora felt in their inmost souls 
was ‘‘ splendid !” though in their shynees they did not 
venture to say 80. It was that Jason should put Queen 
Bess and Queen Ann to the carriage, and take tuem a 
littie drive around Pilgrim Town, up to Billington Sea 
and out to the Pilgrim monument, and, returning, leave 
them at Pilgrim Hall for a short hour perhaps, and 
then bring them bsck, after which they could visit 
Barial Hill and the Rock. 

We have been t> almost all these pleces with Suzette 
in previous chapters, so in this we will only accompany 
herto Pilgrim Hall. Not that this was her first visit 
there. Sheand Dick had been there many times during 
the weeks they had spent in Pilgrim Town. But we 
shall not feel that we know this old town well unless we, 
tco, have seen {ts famous Hall. 

This Hall is built of granite, and has a portico across 
its front, which, if you should ask me {ts style, I should 
tell you was Doric. In its ta wood 


of the Landing. It is highly imaginative, of course, for 
an Indian {s represented as kneeling before the Pigrim 
who Is stepping out of the boat ; and we know no In- 
dian wasthere. The Pligrim's right hand is outstretched, 
and in that hand a saucy English sparrow had built its 
nest that spring, and consequently he looked very much 
as though he had been bird’s-nesting, like a naughty 
boy. That was what Suzette heard a gentleman remark 
as she was going up the steps, and as she looked up the 
sparrow flew down, almost brushing her cheek in pass- 
ing. 

Inall her visite to the Hall Suzette could never quite 
decide which thing it was that pleased and Interesteu her 
most; whether it was the bit of qullt that once be- 
longed to the lovely Rose Standish, or John Alden’s 
Bible, or the shoes that Penelope Winslow, wife of 
Governor Josiah Winslow, wore when a baby, or 
Edward Winslow’s gold ring, or the redoubtable sword 
of the redoubtable Myles Standish. 

This ‘‘ trusty sword,” as Longfellow call it, 

‘ Carved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arabic 
sentences,’’ 


has also upon {ts blade the sun and moon with llon’s 


faces engraved inside of them. This is said to: be a 
Persian blade, and made of meteoric fron, which drops 
down to us from somewhere in the great blue space 
around us. Orlentals belfeve that swords made of this 
fron are specially lucky, and that the bearer has a 
charmed life. 

In that Hall, too, are the huge fron pot and pewter 
platter of Myles Standish, and if we gauge his appetite 
by the size of them {t must have beenexceilent. In that 
pot was, perhaps, coomed a portion of the eagle the Pil- 
gtims killed and which they thought tasted so much 
like mutton ! | 

And there is the dreasing-case of Penelope Winslow, 
which shows that, if our Pugrim mothers did eat with- 
out forks, they were not quite destliute of the elegancles 
of life ; and also a bead purse which she made. 

There, too, is a pewter platter once belonging to Gov- 
ernor Edward Winslow, upon which {s engraved his 
coat-of-arms, and the chair and table which stood in his 
ceunoi] chamber. 


But I think thet, after all, the one thing of deepest fn- 


terest to Suzette was the sampler of Lorea Standish, the 
little daughter of Myles Standish. All our great-great- 
grandmothers had to work their samplers, as they were 
called, when they were little girls, working the letters 
upon the canvas in the pretty cross-stitch which {s stil! 
the prettiest of all for simple marking of clothes. And 
here is the inscription on that sampler just as it le em- 
broidered : 


Lorea Standish is my name 


Lord guide my heart that 
I may doe thy will. Also fill 
my hands with such c 
onvenient ekill as may 
conduce to vertue vold of 
shame and I will give 


the glory to thy name 


Suzette never tired of looking at this faded bit of 
work. She liked to think of the little Lorea sitting in 
the kitchen of that solitary house over there in Dux. 
bury, working away at it while the dinner boiled in the 
big pot and the brightly scoured pewter dishes shone 
upon the dresser. Her father would come in from his 
work or his trip to Plymoutb, perhaps, and look at it 
and praise his little daughter’s work. For he was s 
tender-hearted man, as we know from what Governor 


William Bradford has told us—how he watched over 


and tended and bathed and fed the sick that sad first 
winter. And we know from that that he must have 
been a loving father. 

There, too, is the Dutch cradle in which Peregrine 
White was rocked, and the inlaid cabinet which he 
owned and used when a man, and a brass candlestick 
and cane that belonged to his father,and a cape and 
slipper which his mother wore. I wonder what became 
of the other slipper ! 

For the Indian relics Suzette did not care. Indians 
were an every-day thing to her. Though an exception 
should be made of the gun with which King Palilip 
was killed—the brave King Philip who died fighting 
gallantly for his race and country, and whose wife and 
son were afterward sold as slaves in the West Indies— 
aud a case of bones. These last were the bones of the 
Sichem Iyanongh, that ‘‘ fayre-conditioned ” young man 
who breakfasted the Pilgrim party when they were in 
search of John Billington. These bones were dug upat 
Barnatable, and the big kettle in the case covered the 
head. 7 
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But as to the sofa and clock of John Hancock, and the 


hay-fork which was used in making the breastworks of 


hay at the battle of Bunker Hill, they were all too mod- 
ern to interest this antiquity-loving Westerner. | 

There were spinning- wheels and spectacles that came 
over in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and a candle two hundred 
years old, and a big Dutch Bible, and an ancient teapot, 
and—but it is no use just to give the names of the things 
those three saw ; 1t would simply be a catalogue, that ts 
all. And a catalogue gives no better idea of things than 
a bill of faredoesof adinner. You must see the things 
and eat the dinner {f you would know what they are like. 

Maggie and Nora, having small Knowledge of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and their wives and children, liked best 
the gay paintings upon the wall—the big one where 
Samoset is seen, and in which {is Baby Peregrine 
looking very blue and cold, and the one of ¢ qual size of 
the Embarkation, in which is painted the beautiful wife 


of Edward Winslow. 


There is one portrait in the Hall of great interest—‘hat 
of Governor Eiward Winslow, the only known original 
portrait of a ‘‘ Mayflower” Pilgrim. Hes was born in 
Droitwich, England, and lived in Marshfield, where he 
had an estate named Careswell. It was so called for 


‘his Eogiish home. Such things as this show how these 


brave men loved the land from which they felt con- 
strained to flee. 

As they were driving home from Pligrim Hall they 
came to a group of boys on the sidewaik, the canter of 
which was a plump little fellow of elght or thereabouts, 
down whose cheeks the tears were streaming, while 
around him the other boys were scrambling for apples 
which were rolling hither and thither. 

‘*Oh, stop, Jason, please!” said Suzette. ‘‘ What is 
the matter, little hoy | 

‘* It's Micky Mahon,” sald Maggie. ‘‘ He lives in the 
house with us.” 

‘* Micky, what’s the matter ?” And witb one volce the 
boys began totell. S»mebody had giventhem “all the 
apples’ they could carry away, and Micky had tied 
strings around the bottom of his trousers’ legs, and filled 
them withthe apples. But, alas ! the strings, not being 
strong, had broken, and, voi/la/ asthe French say, all 
the apples had rolled away, the boys were eating them, 
and Micky was heartbroken. 

‘‘Surved him right, the greedy feller!” said some of 
the boys. But Suzette didnot think so. ‘‘ C)ne into 
the carriage, Micky,” she sald. ‘‘ There’s plenty of 
room, a’'d you shall go home with us, and Aunt Pen 
will give you all the apples you want. Won’t she, 
Jason ?” 

‘‘T reckon,” sald Jason. 

And as they rode along Suzette wiped the tears from 
his hot cheeks with her soft cool handkerchief, and 
comforted him. He wanted to carry the apples home 
to mother and little Pat, hesafd. L'ttle Pat had hardly 


ever had an apple, and never such big, red, fair ones as 


these, and he wanted to tell him how he had picked 
them up himself, and how they grew onatree! Micky 
himself never knew before that apples grew. on trees ! 


. He thought somebody made ’em, like as they did candy 


and—peanuis/ Poor little Micky ! 

Mehitable, who had never been outslde of Plymouth 
more than twice in her life, and to whom Boston was a 
far-away Babylon, whose inhabitants had a mixture of 
chalk and water called milk, and a compound of fats 


villainously dubbed butter, and fermented frults, and | 


cottopy bakers’ loaves served up to them for dally 
bread, had prepared for Maggie and Nora a delicious 
luoch, to which Micky was cordially welcomed, after 
she had taken him out to the kitchen sink and with 
motherly hands bathed his face and removed every trace 
of tears. 

And, so far as these three were concerned, Mehitable 
was right concerning the dally bread of Boston. For 
never had they dreamed, much more tasted, of tuch 
luscious blackberries, such sweet cream, such glasses of 
fragrant milk, and such delicate pound-cakes. They 
ate their fill, and when they went down to the ‘‘ Stam- 
ford” each had a package of dainties to take home, and 
Micky, in addition, a basket of the loveliest pink aud 
yellow apples. And Maggie, as she waved her hat to 
Suzatte, who was standing under the lindens as the 
Siamford’’ movedioff, was surer than before that here 
was one;of the saints in the flesh. 

Teddy, too, had his adveniures that day. As he was 
standing at the head of North Street looking at the 
procession of children, he caught sight of a familiar 
face—that of the newspaper boy of whomhe had de- 
clared that if ever he caught him in Plymouth he’d 
‘* smash his nose and give him gowdy.” And that was 
his firat impulse. But it quickly passed. Fur since 
that time, as we know, he had been in a different 
school, and was trying not only to be outwardly court- 
eous like Dick, but inwardly good as he thought he was. 

So, bravely throttling the old familiar spirit of retalta- 
tlon, he crossed the street and hailed him with a hospil- 


table ‘‘ Halloo, old chap! glad t’ see y’ !” 


They fraternized at once, and Teddy took him all 
about and showed him everything. He even introduced 


him to little Bess, and he could not have done more 
than that to show his good-will tothe President of the 
land. 


THE PRINCESS WITHOUT A TITLE. 


] F we have to take pills, we prefer to take thein sugar- 
coated ; they are pleasanter, because not only is the 
taste of the drug hidden but the sugar leaves an agree- 
able sengation in’our mouths. Some books that we read 
are sugat-coated pills for our minds. The trouble is 
that so many of us read carelessly that we miss taking 
the sugar-coated pills the writers have so carefully pre- 
ared, 
' Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has just begun in the 
December ‘‘ St. Nicholas” one of her charming stories. 
Th« heroine is a queer little girl who begins her life in 
a fashionable boarding-achool as the daughter of a very 
wealthy man. As the daughter of arich man she was 
treated with great consideration. Her father’s fortune 
is Jost, her father dies, and in the very first chapter the 
petted darling bc comes a charity pupll in the school in 
which she had been first. 

Sara—our herolne—seems to have taken up her new 
life in a very brave way, determined to learn al! she 
could. Spending herlife away from the other children, 
she made a confidante of her doll, and says many wise 
things to her. One of her chief delights was imagining 
things were beautiful, warm, and comfortable about 
her, and that she was a little princess. This is not a 
healthy practice, but Sara gives us a few hints that we 
might use as thinking-caps. | 

‘‘ A princess must be polite,” Sara would say to her- 
self; and Mrs. Burnett tells us that when the servants 
and others were rude to her she walked by them with 
her head erect, and was so polite in her answers that 
they were silenced. Atanothertime Mrs. Burnett quotes 
‘Sara as saying: ‘‘I am a princess in rags and tatters, 
but Iam a princess inside. It would be easy to bea 
princess if I were dressed in cloth of gold ; it fs a great 
deal more of a triumph to be one all the time if one 
knows it. Taoere was Marie Antoinette when she was 
in prison, and her throne was gone, and she only had a 
black gown on, and her hair was white, and they in- 
sulted her and called her the Widow Capet. She was a 
great deal more like a queen then than when she was s0 
gay and had everything grand. [ like her best then. 
Those howllag mobs of people did not frighten her. 
She was stronger than they were even when they cut her 
head off.” 

Now, does not our little Sara give us each another 
little thinking-cap ? Kags cannot hide a real princess ; 
that is, one with a royal heart. Tne consclousneas of he 
own integrity, her own nobiilty, will help her to endure 
rudeness with grace. The real princess never forgets 
that her position imposes the obligation of politeness. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN CHINA. 


OOKS of travel and books descriptive of other 
countries are home drawing-room cars in which 
we may make journeys round the world. Books that 
give us glimpses of the homes of other lands, and the 
ideas of the psople, what they consider right and 
wrong, polite and impolite, proper and improper, are 
not only instructive for what they tell us, but they teach 
us how largely our opinions are a matter of education. 
There has recently been published a book called 
‘* When I Was a Boy in China,’' by Yan Paoou Lee, a 
Chinaman educated inthis country. Oneof the chap- 
ters that will be most interesting to us is the one that 
tells of the relationship between boys and girls ia China. 
Mr. Yan Phou Lee says : 

‘“There is far less of truth told about the ‘ fair section’ 
of the Chinese people than of the sterner sex, because far 
less igs knowno.. WaatI myself propose to teli is chiefly de- 
rived from daily observation of the female members of my 
family and those of my kindred. Very distant relatives are 
recognized in China; a man prides himself upon the large 
number of his connections as well as upon the infiaence his 
family exert in the community on account of wealth or po- 
sition. A ‘ poor relation’ there is treated with much more 
consideration and affection than in thiscountry. Generos- 
ity towards that class of unfortunates is so common, and its 
practice is so strenuoasly insisted upon, in the moral code 
of the Chinese, that it almost ceases to be an individual 
virtue—it is a national virtue. 

‘* Of the numerous cousins, aunts, and other fair relatives 
that fell to my earthly lot, several lived in the same house 
with us, under the superintendence of my grandmother, as 
I have before said. There were two aunts who were then 
too young to marry, two aunts by marriage, and three young 
cousins in the honse. Then on the same atreet dwelt about 
thirty or forty families, all related to us by blood, whose 
femsle members it was my privilege, as a relative and as a 
youngster, to see often. I assure you they comprised 
among them girls of allsorts of tempers and characters. The 
geutie, refiaed, and modest stood side by side with the 
rongh, uncultured, and forward. There were good-looking 
ones, and there were homely ones. 

‘* Lat me add that these girls had not been ‘killed during 
their infancy.’ Iam indignant that there should be a pop- 
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ular belief in America that Chinese girls at their birth are 
generally put to death because they are not wanted by 
their parents. Nothing can be further from the truth. 

*‘In spite of the restraint all Chinese children are sub- 
ject ‘to, we little boys and girls used to have good times 
together Among the boys were two brothers of mine, and 
@ whole troop of cousins, of whom five were about my age. 
We used to play cat’s-cradle, puss-in-the corner, jack- 
straws and jack-stones, the girls (all the way from four to 
eight years of age) taking as much interest in the games as 
we did. Of course at any time when the gentlemen of the 
family were present, we used to sit as quiet as mice, and 
demure as monks and nuns. 

‘In those games which depend on dexterity and activity, 
we boys were winners ; but when !t came to games demand- 
ing skill, patience, qaick wit, and delicacy of touch, we 
were distanced by the girls. 

‘““Many quarrel did wa have as points of dispute came 
up ; and often one of our set woud not speak to another, 
or would even cut the whole of us for days tozether on 
account of some unfair play. Those little tiffs seemed to be 
of momentous importance then. But the boy whose heart 
swells with indignation at that which offends his sense of 
justice is likely to grow up a true man after all. 

** Bat our chief amusement and delight wast» hear stories ; 
especially those about fairies and ghosts. On! the blood- 
curdling stories that we were privi'egedtohear! They were 
enough to set anybody’s teeth a chattering and to stand 
his haironend. They were always told ina low, sepulchral 
tone of voice, and the lamps were turned down, waich very 
much heightened the artistic effect. We were also enter- 
tained with healthful anecdotes, such as scraps of history 
or biographical sketches of China’s great men and famous 
Women. Bat when we coaxed ‘ r:al hard,’ we could gener- 
ally get some one to tell us stories of goblins, imps that 
haunted the forests, specters that welt in old coffias, and 
witches and fairies that were good to those who pleased 
them. After listening to a glowing account of thelr antics 
and deeds, good or m'schievous, it was®nselass to attempt 
making me go to bed alone or withont a l'gnt. Even when 
some one accompanied me with a light, I never felt safe 
until | had covered my head with the bedclothes. That 
superstitious dread haunts me yet, especially when walking 
alone in the dark. I think it is impossible that I shall ever 
outgrow it. 

When between six and. eight years of age, my girl- 
cousins took that step which affected all their after-lives. 
At that age all well-born Chinese misses have their feet 
bound. It is a fashion they’are obliged to follow. If they 
should not, they would not be recog .izad as ladies when 
they grow up, and they would become a disgrace to their 
families. Chinese aristocrats are as proud and jealous of 
their good name as the b!uest-blooded of European nobles. 
Anything that lowers them in the eyes of their neighbors is 
carefully guarded against. Accordingly, only the daughters 
of poor and humble parents are permitted by society to 
retain the feet as nature bestowed them. 

** The process of binding is a gradual one. From first to 
last, bands are wound around the te:der feet to prevent 
their growth ; but at first shoes are worn nearly as large as 
the natural size ; in a year or so the shoes will have to be 
smaller, and as the feet decrease in s‘z3 till they attain to 
three or two and a half inches ia length, so shoes are made 
to fit the lessened foot. But,oh! thesuffering that goes with 
it! Thisnever has been exaggerated in any account. Many 
atime haveIl heard my cousins groan with pain as the 
tortures of binding were being undergone: Yet, strange to 
say, those girls would not have had exemption from the 
process on any account. Tobe ranked as servants, working 
girls? Not they. The Chinese young lady chooses to be 
fashionable even though she undergo torture for several 
years and incur helplessness for life. 

‘* Don’t imagine, however, that Cninese ladies are unable 
to move. They can, most of them, walk short distances. 
Bat it is true that the spirit is taken out of them by this 
species of suffering, and that they are oppressed by a sense 
of physival he!plessness and dependence. 

“The work that little girls in China do is light. Trifilng 
things about the cooking, such as shelling of peas or assort- 
ing of greens, were given over to my girl-cousins. Between 
meals, the little girls were taught to sew, embroider, and to 
spin flax. They were never so happy as when a group of 


them sat together at work ; one would tell a story, another © 


would follow with a ballad, singing it with that pecullar 
plaintive tone which is considered a part of the ballad’s 
charm. My cousins were early taught to read and write, 
and in company with us boys, until they were eleven or 
twelve ; then they were thought too old to be left in the 
society of boys very much ; especially was it so after some 
young strangers came to our school, which was estaolished 
in the men’s living-rooms. _ 

‘In closing this chapter, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that Chinese girls—though you may think they lead a 
humdrum sort of life, though it be trues that they are 
strangers to the exciting gayetiesenj »yed by American girls 
—are usually contented and think their lot a pleasant one, 
It is the custom, I am aware, to represent Chinese young 
ladies as languishing in their apartments and contemplat- 
ing with tearfal eyes the walls that confine them. Tobe 
sure, they do not have that excess of liberty by which some 
American girls are spoiled ; yet they are not kept under lock 
and key. They have that liberty which is consistent with 
our ideas of propriety. They make visits, they call on their 
neighbors, they go to theaters, they see the sights, they 
witness boat-races, and do many pleasant and social things 
besides. Bat whatever they do, there is always this imit— 
they are not permitted the acquaintance of young men. And 
when they are married, they are restricted to the society of 
their husbands. You perhaps think their existence a failure. 
They look upon the sort of life that American girls lead as 


very improper.’’ 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE Gospels contain the reports of not more than five 
distinct discourses or sermons by Jesus. Most of 
his instruction was conversational, and largely personal. 
In the first of these more formal discourses (Luke iv., 
16-27) he sets forth the object of his coming; namely, 
to fulfili the prophecies of the Old Testament and ring 
help and healing to all nations. In thesecond discourse 
(Matthew : chapters 5,6 7) he shows that this help and 
healing must be wrought within, not without, by a 
change in the character of man rather then in his coadi- 
tion or circumstances. In the third of these discourses, 
the parables by the seashore, reported in the 13:h chep- 
ter of Matthew, he shows that this transformai:ion and 
redemption of man and society must be wrought gradu 
ally and by processes which will be rot always under- 
stood, sometimes painful, and always more or less re- 
tarded. In the parable of the mustard seed and of the 
tares this general principle {s illustrated, that Christfan- 
ity isa growth, a development, a progress, ‘' firat the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
The subsequent parables make clear some other truths 
respecting this progressive Coristianity. Let us glance 
at them separately. 

I. ‘* The klugdem of heaven is like unto leaven held 
in three measures of meal.’”’ The leaven was the ancient 
equivalent of yeast. It does its work by fermentation. 
The dough is disturbed by the leaven, the meai by the 
yeast, society by Christianity. It was matter of com- 
plaint agaiost Paul that he had come to turn the world 
upside down. The accusation was entirely just. That 
is exactly what Caristianity has come into the world to 
do. It finds humanity with the animal uppermost and 
the spiritual undermost. It undertakes to turn bhuman- 
ity upside down, putting the spiritual uppermost and 
the animal undermost. The process is one of perpetual 
agitation. Go away! cries the dough to the yeast ; you 
disturb my peace. Exactly, replies the yeast to the 
dough ; thatis what 1 am here for Away with the 
socialistic agitator, Henry George, Father McGlynn, 
and the whole tribe of them ! cries Mr. Peace-Lover. No! 
Let Henry George and Father McGiyna stay. Tnheiy 
agitation will be worth ail that it costs, in compelilag 
us to re-examine the basis of toclal order and the grounds 
of personel ownersh!p. Society is all the stronger for 
being shaken if it is on a sound foundation, and the 
sooner it is snaken off from an unsound foundation the 
better. Out upon your ‘ New Theology,’ cries Mr, 
Conservative ; it is disturbing the peace of our churches. 
Exactly so, Mr. Conservative, and that is a very goo 
thing for our churches. It is well that their peace 
should be disturbed, that they should be compelled to 
re-examine in every generation the foundations of their 
faith, and Jearao the truth by an animated discussion 
about it. Evangelical fatth never would have come to 
its clear conviction respecting the character of Carist 
but for the Arian and Socinfan controversies, nor to 
a clear conception of the sinfulness of man but for 
the Pelagian controversy, nor to a clear conviction 
of the method of reconciilation of eioful man to a 
holy God but for the controversies which character- 
ized the period of the great Reformation. New Enag- 
land has a more spiritual faith in Christ because of 
Channing, and a clearer concepifon of the nature 
of retribution because of Hosea Ballou. The doc- 
trine of national sovereignty owes almost ss much to 
Calhoun who attacked as to Webster who defended 
it. Why shou!d I fear any new doctrine in politics, 
sociology, or religion? Way should any Christian be 
afraid of ‘‘new theology’? If it is trus, he should not 
fear it, for truth is never to be feared, no matter what 
ii may do with our most sacred convictions ; if {it is false, 
he need not fear it, for he who fs equipped with truth 
need fear no falsehood ; if it is partly true and partly 
false—and this is the most probabie opinion—be need 
not fear it, for it is not in a spirit of fear that he will be 
able intelligently to judge between the true and the 
false. Weare notto dread agitation; agitation is the 
method by which error is destroyed and iruth made 
clear; it is the shaking of the sleve waich carries off 
the sand and saves the gold. 

II. Phe truth thus arrived at by the process of agita- 
tion is worth a!l thatit costs. It is atreasure hidin a 
field. No one supposes that tniellectual truth is to be 
picked up witbout effort; there is as little reason to 
entertain this opinion of spiritualtruth. ‘‘ If thou criest 
after knowledge and liftest up thy voice fur understand- 
ing ; it thou ceekest ber as ailver, and searchest for her as 
for hi‘ treasures ; then shalt thou understand the fear 
of the L rd, and find the Knowledge of God.’* D «es not 
God ,ive rutn? Yes. And does not God give bread ? 


Loterna: Lesson for December 18 1837.— 
sfff.. 31-33; 44 82. 
Proverbs iL, 4, 5. 
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But how? He hides it in the prairie, and gives it to 
the plow, the harrow, and the hoe. He gives gold and 
silver, but only to the pick and shovel. He gives truth, 
but only to those who labor that they may come at the 
truth. It is the reward of toil and self-sacrifice. How 
much life, how many tears, how many disappointed 
hopes, have paid for our knowledge of steam, of elec- 
tricity, of the laws of agriculture and mechanics! By 
what martyrdoms and self-sacrifices, by what endeav- 
ors ending in failure, patiently repeated, and finally 
crowned with measurable success, bas the world wrought 
its way into the knowledge of the laws which bind 
society together, which make family life possible, 
which preserve the church from disintegration on the 
one side and despotism on the other! Truth and life 
are simply different forms of the same reality. Truth 
is life intellectually stated ; life is truth vitally expert- 
enced. It is impossible, therefore, that we should ever 
come into a real knowledge of the truth except as we 
transmute our life into it. We come to it only by sell- 
ing all that we have to buy it; but it is worth all that it 
costs. For things that we fave are of small moment 
compared with what we ave, and truth and life are not 
possessions—they are a part of our own pereonality. 
III. The progress of Christianity, then, in the world 
comes by agitation, comes at great cost; but {t comes— 
and nothing can stay it. N» voicecan cry halt tohuman 
progress and expect to be obeyed. No glittering array 
of bayonets, no piled-up fagots, no inquisitorial torments 
on earth, no threatened penalties in hell, can stop human 
progress. It may sometimes be retarded for a little. 
Where bright, fresh life should be growing death may 
be imposed, and corruption, the fruit of death. But even 
success in prohibiting pregress brings naught but dis- 
aster, death, corruption. Spring has come; if the heavy 
stone is placed on the up-springing grass the grass may 
be killed, and myriad bugs may take its place; but 
spring “will go on all the same outside. Time is like 
anet cast into the sea and drawn toward the sbore. 
Nothiog can stay the drawiag of it. No power on 
earth can avail to keep thoughts, institutions, life, as 
they were. N> tomorrow will ever be like yesterday. 
The progress is irresistible, because God is before, 
beckoning the world on. It must follow. Ours be 
it to welcome the progress, to rejoice in it, nor fear 
any incidental evil which it may seem to bring, and 
to look forward with giad faith to its final issue, when 


we shall all stand before God, and he will measure the | 


fruits of time, life, progress, and gather the good {nto 
his granary aad cast the bad away. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


VEN the twelve disciples, who wire most with 
Jssus and heard bis words, did not understand ali 
about the kingdom which he came to set up on earth 
They did not undersiand what it was to be or how it 
was to grow, though Jesus often tried to teach them 
about {t. They kept on thinking he was going to bea 
king, like other kings, and when they saw him going 
about from day to day with no home of his own, and 
often no place to lay his head, they still expected that 
some day, when the right time came, he would al! at 
once put on his great power and set up a kingdom 
before which everything should bow. One dsy Jesus 
told them several parables to make them understand 
that his kingdom was not to come all at once, but to 
grow stronger and stronger from avery little begianing. 
The mustard seed The first parable was about a 
mustard seed—a tiny little brown thing that does not 
look as if even a very small plant could be hidden away 
init. He said, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is like a grain 
of mustard seed which a man took and sowed in his 
field. Walch indeed is the least of all seeds: but when 
it is grown it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh 
& tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.” 

The tiny little mustard seed must be planted where it 
can find soflto growin The rain must fall on it, and 
the sunshine warm it, and the dew keep the grcund 
moist ; and then presently the small roots will strike 
downward and begin to draw up food, and the slender 
shoots will push up {ato the air and put out leaves, and 
every day it will grow faster and get stronger, until by 
and by it will be so large that the birds can come and 
find shelter among its branches. If you were traveling 
to-day in tha country where Jesus lived, ycu might see 
fisids filled with these mustard trees, some of them 
much higher than s man’s head, and all covered with 
sweet yellow blossoms. They do not grow so large in 
this country, but you may often see the yellow blossoms 
and the smal! brown seeds, and then you can always 
remember what Jesus said about his kingdom. It begins 
with very liitle thiags. God’s grace is like a tiny seed 
plauted fo the heart; but it has something in it which 
makes it grow, and it not only grows stronger itself, but 
is able by and by to help others, just as the little plant 
shelters the bird. 


The leaven. The kingdom of heaven is something — 


more than a seed. The little seed can grow because it 
has life in it, but {t cannot shareits Hfe with other things 
and make them growtoo. This is what goodness can 
do ; and so, lest the disciples might be discouraged and 
think it would take a great while for the kingdom to 
grow from 80 very small a beginning, Jesus told them 
that his kingdom was like the leaven or yeast which 
women put into ths flour to make bread. There fs only 
a very little of it, and it {s buried in the flour, but the 


life that is in it goes all through the flour, and makes ~ 


every particle of it light: we say the yeast ‘‘ works.” 
That is the way goodness does when it fs the right kind. 
It works until it epreads through everything about it 
and makes all like itself, and so every one who belongs 
to God’s kingdom can help to spread it wider. 

The treasure. S ometimes this means very hard work. 
It always means living to please God, and not choosing 
just what is pleasantest and easiest for ourselves. It 
means to want so much to belong to God’s kingdom 
ours¢lves and to bring others into it that we would be 
willing, if it was necessary, to give up everything else 
forit. Jesus said we mu3t be like a man who had found 
& treasure h'd in the ground, and was so eager to get it 
that he went and sold all he had to buy the field. This 
does not mean that we cannot have heaven without 
parting with everything else, but that we must want it 
more than anything else. 

The precious pearl Is the kingdom of heaven 80 
precious that it is really worth while to leave every- 


thing that we may gain it? Jesus taught his dis- 


cipl:s that goodness began wlih smsll things, like the 
tloay seed ; that it grew because ft had life In it; that it 
was like leaven because thi3 life would spread to all 
around ; that we could only win ft by being willing to 
seek {t before everything ¢lze, and part with all we had 
to gain {t. Aud now he tells them one more parable to 
show how pecious it {s. He says we are like mer- 
chants who go about seeking goodly pearls. Merchants 
in that country often went about buying pearls and 
precious stones, and sometimes it might happen that 
they would find one so Jarge and clear and beautiful 
that they would gladly sell all the rest and buy it. So 
we in this world are always trying to find something that 
wil! make us really happy, and we fiad a great many 
pleasant things ; but real goodness—loving God and feel- 
ing sure that he loves us—tIs like the one precious pearl 
that is worth all the rest. And there {a one thing very 
wonderful about it, for when we sincarely say, ‘‘I waut 
God in my Leart more than riches or pleasure or honor 
or anything else I mu3t have goodness, no matter what 
it costs me,” then God gives us the precious pearl, and 
all we had before that was ever worth Keeping. 

The kingdom hereafier. Goodness {s worth choosing 
and winning herein this life for its own sake, but there 
is stil] another reason Here the good and the bad live 
together, but there will come a day when God will 
divide them, aud those who are wicked must go away 
forever to their own piace and their own company which 
they have chosen for themselves. This place the Bible 
calls a furnace of fire, to show how dreadful it will be, 
and tells us there wil! be weepiag and wailiog there ; but 
no one ever need to find out about ft, alnce J3sus offers 
every one of us a place in his kingdom of light and life 
and biessedneses. H3 wiil plant in your heart the tiny 
seed that w'll grow and strengthen with every year of 
your life; he will give you that goodness that is like 
leaven spreading its life all about {t ; he will help you 
to seek for wisdom as for precious treasure, and to 
choose his favor rather than great riches. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
GAINING LIFE BY LOSING IT.’ 
By Taz Rev. Brooke HERFORD, D D. 

** Whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.’’— 
Matt. xvi , 25. 
HESE words are a philosophy in a sentence. They 
are the C aristian pallosophy of life. Not for one’s 
own sake, but for some one elae’s sake : that is the key 
to life’s highest good according to the Caristian system. 
Not by thinking how I can get or save or keep the high- 
est life shall I attain the highest life—but by thinking 
of something else. Carist did not utter it as a philo- 
sophical theis; it simply came flashing out as a prac- 
tical word for the coming days of persecution. What 
were they to do when those days should come—s come 
he knew they would? Were they to be everlastingly 
scheming how to save their lives, how to escape susp!i- 
clon, how to prevent psople from thinking that they 


were Carletians, howto appear just enough like hea- | 


thens to avold being actually put ia prison or thrown to 
the lions ? Jesus knew that no good in the world could 
ever coms of that sortof living. Livesso saved would 
hardly be worth liviag. Taey would be weak, poor, 
timid lives So his counsel always was: a brave, falth- 
ful outspokenneas ; let them not ba thinklog how they 


should defend themselves. S:sy the true thing, do the - 


right thiog, and let life take care of itself. They might 
1 Preached at Sage Chapel, Cornell University, 
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sometimes lose their lives; well, life here is not the only 
life, isnot even the chief life: ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake, the same shall find it.” Batter fiad 
that higher life beyond than save a poor, shamoefaced 
life here. That was the occasion, and its special mean- 
ing. But Cahrist’s sayings are always larger than the 
occasion. So, as I began by saying, this word, a simple 
counsel of brave disregard of self in times of persecu- 
tion, is really the Cahristlan philosophy of life ina 
sentence. Tne highest life, by thinking of something 
else than your life at all, of something else than your- 
self, than either of your own body or your own soul. 
Qult thinking about yourself and your own life; that 
is how man shail attain the true life, by losing himself 
insomething else! 

Now, this is apt to seem a contradiction and a paradox. 
Is not the first princilplein doing anything this—to keep 
the thing steadily before you and alm right atit ? Is not 
this a curfour, roundabout sort of affair, this bidding 
man not thiak of zelf, when surely self is the one thing 
that finally mattera to him? It seems a sort of getting at 
the true life round a corner, going in one direction in 
order to get into another. So it is apt to seem—aspecial- 
ly to those who pride themselves on taking practical 
views—a mere self-delusion of amiable sentiment, with 
nothing really init. Aud yetit{snotso. If you look 
into it closely you will see that itis not. Sse! It is true 
that with respect to the work man has to do outside him- 
self, the way to do it Is to keep {t directly in view, aim 
consciously at it. But what I want yvu to notice is, that 
the moment you come to the operations of mind or life 
ion man himself, not merely in this higher life Christ 
speaks of, but in almost any part of his nature, in man 


himself, the opposite princ!ple comes in—th!s very princi. 


ple which seems so paradoxical, the principle that losing 
the life, letting it go, not thinking of ft, is the surest way 
of saving it. This is not only true with regard to com- 
ing to the best for one’s soul, it is true of coming to the 
best even {a the commonest faculties and qualities of 
life. 

Why, you see the truth of it every day even in such a 
common thing as the operatioas of mind and memory. 
You want the name of a person or of a place. It Is 
something you know perfectly well—you Know It, you 
say, a8 Well as yourown name, Yet you cannot recall 
it; no! and the serlous thing {3 that the harder you try 
to recall it, the more it won'scome. Dr. W.B Carpen- 
ter tells how some years ago an Eagitsh bank cashier 
lost the key of the vauit. Io the morniag {it was not on 
hand. The whole bustness was atastand. Waoat must 
be done? He cartatoly had it the night bafore and put 
it somewhere—but where he could not remember. A 
sharp detective was sent for, and when he had inqutred 
{nto every circumstance connected with the affair, he 
sald: ‘‘ The only way is for you to go home and think 
of something elss.’ And the mandid gohome; proba- 
bly found it very hard work to get interested in any- 
thing else, but at last something attracted his attention, 
set him thinking fa quitea different direction, and then, 
almost directly, it flashed into his mind where he had 
put it—and all was right. 

Take a higher operation of mind than mere memory. 
Did you ever try to cross a stream by some rather awk- 
ward stepping-stones, or by a rather narrow plank ? Or 
have you tried to walk at some dangerous height ? or, in 
fact, anything requiring a particularly clear, steady head? 
If you have, you know that it is to be done exactly by 
not thinking about it. If you begin looking down at 
the stepping-stones, or at the water, or at the depth be- 
neath you, and thinking about it, and about how you 
shall go through with it, you are lost. Whereas, if you 
are so occupied, thinking about something else, that you 
hardly notice the stepping-stones ; if you are on some 
errand in which you are so eager that you are not think- 
ing of yourself—that losing yourself is your safety; you 
may go perfectly safely over places and heights that 
afterwards, when you docome to think about them, will 
make you dizzy to look at. There, too, life {s safest by 
not thinking about saving It. , 

Take another matter: the preservation of health. 
One condition of keeping in good health is, not to 
think about your health, but to be wholesomely occu- 
pled with quite other thoughts. Think about your 
health, begin feellag your pulse, watching your symp- 
toms, considering all the things which might possibly 
be the matter with you, and you may think yourself 
into an illness. Why do physicians so often order 
‘change of scene” and ‘‘something to distract the 
mind,” but that the patfent may be led to lose himself 
and so fiad the health which he could not gain while 
anxiously thinkiog of himself? And so, when there is. 
some epidemic about, how true you constantly see it 


that “‘ he that will save his life shall lose it.” The most 


dangerous thing of all isto be constantly thinking and 
scheming how t» e3scaps infection. Take reasonable 
precautions, {indeed—especially such precautions as are 
demanded for the general safety, rather than for your 
Own personal safety—and then go straight forward. 
Turn reither to the right hand nor to the left. Think 
of others, not of self, Neither seek infection—for this 


alternative comes in its own ways. 


is no counsel of rashness—nor. shun it; and, generally, 
you will be safe. Not always. No; no more than 
those early Christians were always safe from persecu- 
tion. Plenty of them perished ; and so in cholera and 
yellow fever there {is no immunity for the unselfisb. 
But in this case, also, as in that earller time, it is a 
better, nobler life one finds by not thiaking about 
saving it. Whereas the life that, when an epidemic is 
about, lives in perpetual quarantine, hardly dare come 
within a street’s length of a friend, and would not for 
the world go into a house where they have it, not even 
to do help to their nearest nelghbor—wby, it {s a poor, 
timid life anyhow, all the spring and power gone out 
of it. Better life handsomely lost than so meanly 
saved | 

And go it is even in l!fe’s most tremendous crises and 
trials and’ perils. Woy, those early disciples found 
Christ's wordstrue. In those terrible days of persecu- 
tion, when the Christian might avy hour be taken 
before some magistrate, and have it put to him to-say a 
word or two cursing and denying Christ, or else to be 
torown to the wild beasts {n the amphitheater, or put to 
aiy cruei torture that happened to have come in fash- 
fon—they believed their Master’s words. They didn’t 
worry themselves about saving life, and they did ‘‘ find 
it.” They found it even here—here, as Christ had sald, 
a hundred-fold, even with thelr persecutions. The life 
taey bad was a nobler, bappler life because {t was not 
occupied in thinking of its own safety, and when they 
lost it, why, they found it elsewhere. Yes; for these 
are the things which make us feel man’s immortality, 
It {s not when I see men in 8s mad rush for sifety ; it fs 
not when I see men setting such store on the mere life 
that they will sacrifice everything for ft, that lam most 
impressed with life’s deathless quality, but just the 
opposite. And we may see that difference to-day. We 
are not liable to be persecuted to day in that old fashion 
Christ was speaking cf. It is not put to us to deny our 
faith or else ba burnedor tortured. But the old ghastly 
You never know in 
just what shape any day or hour it may come to you to 
be in some sudden frightful danger, and to have essen- 
tlally that same choice, whether in Carlst’s spirit you 
will try to do what you can for others, or whether, let- 
ting that go, you will just try anyhow to save yourself. 
And it is then, when men dare be indifferent to life, 
that they most show what an imperishable quallty there 
iain life. Woen I read—and every week there is some 
instance of the kind—of those who {fn the wrecked ship 
or the burning building are content to let life go in 
order to help others ; when I read of such brave men as 
that lifeboat crew who, a while ago, pushed off into the 
raging sea out to the stranded ship, and the storm was 
so awful that their own boat swamped, and eight of 
them were drowned; or when I hear such a story as 
that of the colllers in a mine only five miles from my old 
Lancashire home, where there was one of those awful 
explosions, and the men from some lower levels came 
rushing up right into the danger of the deathly after- 
blast, when the only chance of escape was by another 
shaft, and one mac Knew this, and stood his ground 
there in that dangerous passage warning the men, as 
they came rushing along, that their only safety was the 
other way, and when they urged him to go that other 
way, saying, no, some one must stay there to gulde the 
others—ah ! these are the things which make you feel 
that {mmortality {s real. For the moment you touch this 
—not self-preservation, but solf-renuoclation—you feel 
that there is something in such life of quite other sort 
than that gross matter by which {t can be crushed or 


burned or drowned ; something agaiast which those’ 


brute substances and forces are as powerless as a sledge- 
hammer against steam. Yes, it is then—not when man 
is writhing and scheming how by any means he may 
save his life, but when in the supreme crisis of some 
moral opportunity for othera he will lose it as if it 
wasn’t worth a thought—it is then Iam most sure he 
will find his life again, flad it as surely as you found this 
morning in wakiog the life you lost last night in sleep— 
find it in tae eternal world, find it in some glorious 
heaven of God. 

There, that is the full meaning, at its very highest, of 
Chrisi’s words about ‘' whosoever will lose his life shall 
find it.’’ Butin reality applicable fa a huadred 
leeser ways. Itis, asl began by putting it, a philosophy 
of life: that the best life, the best power in any part of 
life, comes, not by thinking about how you can get It, 
nor by thinking about yourself at all, but by losing 
yourself. 

I know it seems a hard doctrine. The whole spirit of 
the common world rises up against {t. ‘‘ Wemust look 
to ourtelves,” men say. ‘‘ What will {t profit us?’ is 
the practical touchstone of common do!ngs; and the 
same spirit is apt to creep into religion too, till people 
who have been thinking for six days ‘‘ what will it 
profit us’ in this world, can hardly get any higher on 
the seventh than ‘‘ what will it profit us in the next 
world ?” Yes, I know how natural this fs, and I know 
that it has its place. I do not want tospeak intolerantly 
or condemnatorily about self-interest. Self-interest, if 


it is not the highest thing, is one of the useful forces of 
the world. Salf-interest has set man grappling with 
nature, has taught him the arts of salf protection, has 
trained him to dig and plant, and spin and weave, has 
sent him sailing and discovering over the world, has 
raised the human race from savagism to civilization. 
Yes, and {ft has all this, and this kind of thing, to do 
perpetually. Self-interest is one of the great, strong, par- 
manent forces at the base of life! It is part of nature ; 
but it is not the wholeof nature, and it {s not the highest 
nature. Through theseself motives, more and more dis- 
ciplined and restrained, man should be ever rising 
higher. The worid’s best life and work are always 
leading on to this higher quality in llfe and work, of 
loeing self, forgetting self. The very things which 
begin with self do not come to their best till self 1s lost, 
forgotten. I[f you only want to be a public speaker, 
weil, you may begin your practiclag for it—pernaps you 


have to do—by thinking about yourself, but you will ; 


never come to any real elogu:nce till you have got 
away past that, tillin some hour of passionate feeling 
you have forgotten yourself in your subj:ct. The phy- 
siclan may study medicine in order to earn his own 
living ; but he will bea poor doctor who doe: not by and 
by become so interested in his work, and intrying todo 
good to his sick patients, that he constantly forgets him- 
self. 85 with all the real excelling power in life. The 
real power todo any wortby thing in the world depends 
upon our loving that thing more than ourselves. The 
moment you rise to that—forget yourself, think of some- 
thing else, some one else—that moment your work takes 
on a higher quality. The merest hand worker goes to 
work for his own need, but ne will find his work happier 
and do it better whenever he forgets his own interest 
in thinking of his employer’s interest. And just so the 
employer carries on his business primarily for his own 
self-interest. And yet he wiil find his prosperity 
brigotened and his cares sweetened by every thought 
for those about him in which he, too, can lose himself. 
S> itis throughout. To find life you have to lose it, to 
forget it, to let it go, as it were. The highest, sweetest 
zeal of life is not in what we do thinking of self, but in 
what we do for others, forgetiing self. It is so even 
while in the dolag. How much more afterwards ! 
Life passes on, years wane, strength fades; the shows 
and vanities and delusions of happiness wither and fall 
like autumn leaves. The only things that fade not are 
those we do in simple, self-forgetting loving-kindness to 
our fellow-creatures, or {fo self-forgetting delight in 
God’s great, beautiful world. 

Taat is the philosophy of Christ, and that {s the secret 
of life. And it is something that‘all may have something 


| of, even if they cannot rise, or tbink they cannot, to its 


full height. Perhaps you may feel like saylog, Ah! 
that perfect unselfishness {3 out of our reach; we can’t 
forget ourselves so entirely as Carist seems to put it. 
Well, but forget yourselves all you can; and every slogie 
time you do, your life will be a iittle better for it. 
Think of others, give up your wish for others, help 
Others, be kind to others every way you can, and every 
such thought and care and kindness in which you una- 
wares rise into this forgetfulness of self will de a lifting 
up of your life, and make {t more worth living. 

No, Carist’s teachings are not impracticable nor un- 
practical. You may not be able to practice them all at 
once. What is there in the world that you can do all at 
once! But they are the true light of life, and their way 
is the way of all real blessing; and if you will live that 
way, if you will live toward them, the more you do so 
the more they will bless you. And in nothing does his 
blessing come sooner than in this way of puttiag self 
aside and thinking of others. Bs his disciple in this, 
and it may begio by baing a cross, but it will change 
into acrown, You may have to begin with some pain of 
self-denfal ; you will end in the quiet joy of saif-forget- 
fulness. And more and more you will grow into that 
higher life in which our hearts go out lovingly to 
our fellow-men, and out toward all the beauty and glory 
of the world, and up toward God, and toward that life 
which whoso lives with Him lives forever ! 


BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 


By Mary A. ALLEN, 


PART II. 


ae OW it was dinner time, and J] went into the 
kitchen to see how matters were getting along 
there. Jennte’s hand had pained her so that she had 
gone to bed and cried herself to sleep ; aud Lizz'e, being 
& stranger in the house, had not Kuown what to do. 
The fire was nearly out, and not a thing had been done 
towards getting dinner. I was congratulating myself 
on the fact that Mr Graham would not be home to 
dine, and the chilijren and I could eat bread and 


milk, when I heard footsteps in the hall, and Mr,. 


Graham saying, in his blandest tones, ‘Just walk in this 
way, gentlemen. Dinner will be ready in a few minutes ;’ 
and then I heard his voice in the dining-room asking 
for me, I looked at Lizzle in dismay. Company for 
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dinner, and not even a fire! Mr. Graham seemed 
rather annoyed when he discovered the state of affairs. 
‘Two clerical brethren from the country,’ he ex- 
plained ‘They have both entertained me so often at 
thelr homes that I could not do otherwise than invite 
them to dine with me.’ ‘Ah! my dear,’ said I, ‘if you 
had only been aristocratic, and sald lunch! But we'll 
do the best we can’ So, with a hasty omelet, and some 
of the cold meat and chicken salad left from last night, 
we managed to atleast appease their hunger, but I was 
too tired to eat. I thought I would surely get a chance to 
rest after dinner, before half-past two, at which hour I 
was to meet a Lidies’ Committee at thechurch. But the 
best-laid plans of women as well as ‘men and mice 
gang aft aglee:’ one of the good brothers informed 
me at the table that his wife wanted me to do her 
alittle favor. She had sent various samples of lace and 
trimmiags which she wanted matched, and along list of 
articles to bs purchased, comprising gloves of various 
shades and sizes, hosfery ditto, a new silk dress of spe- 
cific color, quality, and price, a bonnet, a mantle, in fact 
a whole ou fit for the season, besides varfous household 
articles, as table linen, a little bric 4-brac, material for 
crewel work and for making macramé lace. ‘She sald 
you would know where to get all the things to the best 
advantage,’ sald the good brother, ‘ and {t would be such 
a saving of money to buy them here, and a saving o° her 
strength, too, as she is not very strong.’ I mentally 
wondered if she were not as strong as I, but I sald noth- 
ing, and after having stimulated myself with a cup of 
strong coffee—and I don't know, Kate, but that fs about 
the same asa man stimulating himself with Nquor—I 
started off, feeling that I hai an allopathic dose of work 
to accomplish in a homeopathic quantity of time, and I 
guess that good brother was never trotted about so un- 
mercifully in his life before for he thought he must 
go with me to give me {information concerning his wife’s 
taste, ss well as to pay the bills. I didn’t give him 
much breathing time, I assure you, nor much time to 
ponder over his decisions. 

**T want from one counter to another, and soon had 
half a dozen clerks busy waiting on me, and while he 
was holding goods up to the light, doubting and critic. 
ally examining the shade, I sald, ‘Cut me off so many 
yards,’ and passed on to the next article. I got through 
the list, except the table linen, and I left him to choose 
that, pay the bills, and gather up his parcels, and hur- 
tied off to the church. I was half an hour late The 
ladies were quite out of patience, and I was all out of 
breath. Tais committee, you know, Kate, was one on 
purchasing books for the Sunday-school library, and 
we had met to compare I{sts of books selected by each 
member of the committee, and to report the amount of 
money subscribed through our psrsonal application. 
You are acquainted with the committee, and know that 
they are all iadies of wealth and lefsure, and, will you 
belie va it ? not one of them had made out a list of books! 
Mrs. Gray reported five dollarssubscribed ; Mrs. White 
reported her own subscription of three dollars ; Mrs 
Brown and Mrs. B'ack had neither of them obtained a 
single subscripifon. I had about sixty dollars sub- 
scribed on my paper, and a list of nearly two hundred 
selected books from which to make achoice. Instead 
of feeling ashamed that they had accomplished £0 little, 
they said: ‘We knew Mrs. Graham was so ¢fiicileat 
there was no need for us to do anything ;’ and, in ac- 
cordance with that idea, they put the whole purchasing 
of the library upon my shoulders, When we left the 
church I found cld Mrs. Morley waiting onthe steps to 
speak to me, with a long list of {lls and allments which 
she had been saving up for the last two weeks for my 
especial delectation. I tried to get her to come back 
into the church and sit down, but no, sae wouldn’t keep 
me a minute, and e0 we stood there in the cold until I 
thought Ishould drop. At last I managed to convoy 
her across the street, anchored her on her own door- 
steps, broke away from her detaining hand, and left her 
standing there pouring out her sorrows on the unrespon- 
sive air. 

**T had noticed that one of my Sanday-school class 
had passed up and down the street several times while I 
was talking with the old lady, and just at thie moment 
I felt a light touch on my arm, and saw a pathetic little 
face close to my own. I will not tell you who she was, 
but she is a dear little girl, and has engaged herself to a 
young man of good character, 60 far as I can ascertain, 
but very blameworthy in her father’s eyes, in having 
elected to be the son of a poor man and to continue in 
that same vocation. They have been engaged more 
than a year, and her stern parent is as relentless as ever. 
Her lover has become discouraged, and urges an elope- 
ment, and—‘My dear Mrs. Graham, I have come to 
consult you about it.’ So there wasa long promenade 
through the street with her while we talked. I coun- 
seled and sympathized and scolded and advised her to 
do nothing rash ; and she cried, and begged that I would 
see her father and her lover. In the end she promised 
me not to do anything without my knowledge, and I 


promised to see both the old man and the young one, 


and endeavor to make a compromise. 
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** You know Mrs. N:lsoa, don’t you, Kate ? She has 
a young ladies’ seminary on North Street.” 

** J have seen her, but am not acquainted with her,” I 
said. 

‘* Well, if you knew her, you would know there ifs 
nothing .restful about her, and at times her company 
isa perfect irritant tome. But she has no comprehben- 
sion of what a human vampire she is, and she says my 
influence over her is ‘so soothing ;’ and s0 she comes 
for her ‘ dear friend ’ to hear all her woes and soothe 
her aching brow with her ‘dear magnetic hand,’ and 
advise her and encourage her; and she never sees that 
sometimes her ‘ dear friend ’ is quite as far down in the 
doldrums as she is in the dumps. I know it is just as 
selfish and unfriendly as it can be for me to say this, for 
she is very nice and dear and all that, but I wasn’t\at all 
glad when I found her here this afternoon on my return 
home. Iam not much given to effusiveness, and when 
it has to be forced it irritates ms beyond description. It 
is as if a great stinging nettle or a porcupine should 
come and plump down in my lap and say, ‘ Now love 
me and embrace me and make me self-complacent by 
your loving, for I am sick and tired of my own ugliness, 
and you mustn’t see that I am ugly. or, if you do see It, 
above all things, don’t mention it.’ D> you know, Kate, 
sometimes when she comes up here with a headache and 
wants me to rub her head to soothe away the pain, and 
says, with such an air of childlike innocence, ‘ My dear 
Mrs. Graham, do you see how I am running down 
every day? I sometimes fear I shall not be able to 
get through the winter,’ I feel as if I’d like to swear 
things blue about her. You needn’t look so shocked, 
Kate; that’s just the way I feel. She won't do one 
thing for herself, not even as mich as take a half-hour’s 
rest after supper, and then she comes to me as/if in 
some way I ought to build her up. Of course, 1 don’t 
suppose she knows how it sounds to me, and I never 
yet have told her. But the good Lord only knows how 
much I’ve had to restrain myself. I know I’m an 
ungrateful wretch, for she has made me lots of pretty 
little fancy things, has taken me out riding, and been 
real good to me. I know it’s my own morbid condition, 
and I fight against and chastise myself in spirit, and 
often go down upon my spiritual knees in repentsnce 
for my own naughty feelings ; but at the next opportu- 
nity Iam just as wicked. 

‘You know, Kate, I have not been very well since 
Clarence was born, and Iam shocked sometimes to see 
how selfiah and irritable I am getting. Why, it was 
only the other day that a lady calling here pointed out 
to me a grease-spot on my dress I acted the hypocrite 
and pretended I was pleased that she showed it to me, 
but if I had acted out my impulse I should have slapped 
her in the face. Now, isn’t that a lovely and becoming 
Christian spirit ? You looked shoeked when I said I 
wanted to swear; but as I am making a confession, I 
I may as well confess the whole truth and ackowledge 
that I sometimes feel that it would be a great relief to 
me to say all the bad words I ever heard.” 

As I looked at Mattie lying there, I seemed to see 
her with new eyes. I saw how pale and thin and 
even haggard she looked, and I was shocked ; not so 
much at her words, nor at the spiritual condition which 
they indicated, as at the thought of what she had been 
made to suffer at the hands of her friends. 

*‘Have you sald anything to Mr. Graham about 
this?’ I asked. With a faintly sarcastic amile she 
replied : 

*‘T have sald nothing to Mr. Graham about it. I 
know very well what he would say. It would be, 
‘My dear, let us pray,’” and, raising herself on her 
elbow in the intensity of her feelings, ‘‘ I don’t want to be 
prayed for, nor prayed at, nor prayed about. I want 
to be let alone—‘ so there now,’ as the children say.” 

Mattie threw herself back among her cushions with a 
half-defiant air, and a strange feeling of pity dawned 
in my heart for her. I was not anxious in regard to 
her spiritual condition. I knew her heart was right; 
but as I took her poor, pale fingers in my own, and 
looked into the large brown eyes, I saw as I had never 
done before how she had been misused by those who 
ought to have protected her. She was naturally self- 
forgetful and sympathetic, and the whole gamut of her 
emotional nature was continually being played upon 
with all varieties of touch and force, from that of un- 
consciously egotistic childhood to the awkward, clumsy, 
discordant fingering of garrulous, selfish old age, each 
one striving to call forth from the delicate strings the 
melody they most desired to hear. What wonder, with 
such continual strain and fretting, they sometimes jan- 
gied out of tune! Why, even tough, unresponsive 


fron will, under constant vibration, crystallize and lose | 


its cohesive power ; and shall that wonderfully delicate 
and complicated instrument, the human nervous system, 
bear more powerful and continuous strain and remain 
intact ? 

“ Dear Mattie, you should be for many a long day only 
an A‘ olian harp breathed upon by the tenderest zephyrs 
of loveandsympathy. What wondrous melodies would 
such a touch evoke !” 
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This was my thought ; but I satd aloud : 

‘** You are right, Mattie; you do need rest, and you 
shall have it.” 

** Oh, yes,” she replied, with the same tinge of irony 


in her tone, ‘‘ I shall have it. Did you not even now 
hear the bell, and voices in the — asking for Mrs, 
Graham ?” 

** But this evening ?” I canted. 

“This evening I must go to the prayer- -meeting. 
There is no one to play the organ if I am not there.” 

** And to morrow ?” 

‘** To morrow the seamstress is coming, and there will 
be the cutting and planning of sewing for the children’s 
clothes. At ten o’clock the Board of Managers of the 
Industrial Schoo! meets; I am the President. At two 
o'clock there isa meeting of our Women’s Missfonary 
Society, of which magna pars sum. At three o’clock 
this resolves itseif into the Ladies’ Social and Benevolent 
Scclety, of which again I am President, and we are 
very busy just now laying out our winter’s work. At 
six o’clock the gentlemen come to their tea in the church 
parlors where our Society meets, and at half-past seven 
the Young People’s Literary Soclety comes upon the 
scene, and occupies the evening with music and recita- 
tions, etc. Iam booked for two songs, an essay, and 
the making of myself generally agreeable to everybody. 
That is the history of to-morrow ; and the next day will 
be like unto it; and the next, and so on, until I go 
either into the grave or a lunatic asylum.” 

She aighed as she spoke, and the sigh was re echoed 
in my own heart. Was there really no way out of this 
but by death or insanity? Was it right that one little 
frail woman should be sacrificed to the blind se)fishness 
of her friends ? 

Heretofore, when I had come to Mattie with the his- 
tory of my own petty trials, I had excused myself with 
the thought that she was but fulfilling the Scripture 
which sald, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens,’ but that 
text now seemed to have a new meaning to me. It cer- 
tainly did not mean that everybody should, as with a 
common impulse, rush to pile their burdens upon the 
shoulders of the weakest among them. 

And now, bringing the question directly home to 
myself, what did it mean that I should do for Mattie ? 

Canvassing the matter serlously and prayerfully in 
my own mind, I was able soon to answer the question 
satisfactorily to myself and with benefit to my friend, 
for the truth fs, I have got down off the load and put my 
shoulder to the wheel. 


TURNING THE OTHER CHEEK. 
PART I. 
By Jacos ABBOTT. 


GENTLEMAN residing near a village in the 

country had a neighbor who lived not far from 
him, named Jansen. 
quence, as he was always called Jansen. 

Jansen was a laboring man, and he was poor. He had 
a wife and several children, and he lived in a small 
Louse, destitute of all the ordinary comforts of life. He 
was reduced to this condition in a great measure because 
when he was young and his family was small he did 
not take good care of the money that he earned. He 
was sorry for this at last, when he found it was too late, 
and in theend he became discouraged. So he began to 
drink to drown his troubles. Tae drink did drown his 
troubles for an hour or two while the effect lasted, but 
only made matters worse afterward. 

Tne gentleman of whom I am speaking knew all this, 
but, being busy about his own affairs, did not pay much 
attention to the case. He employed Jansen occasionally 
to saw wood and to work in his garden ; and, when the 
work was done, paid him promptly, and thought no more 
about it. 

At length, about midwinter, something led him to 
suspect that wood had been taken from his shed in a 
certain part from which the family were not accustomed 
to take it. There was a door on the back side of the 
shed at that part, and a window near It. 
always fastened at night by a hasp. The window was 
not fastened. There was a road through the snow on 
that aide of the shed, made by the sleds on which the 
wood had been hauled. On looking closely the gentle- 
man found indications that some one had opened the 


window, climbed in, and then opened the door; and he 


inferred that his wood had been stolen in that way. He 
at once suspected Jansen. 
He accordingly watched, and the next night, a little 


before midnight, when the house was still and the lights © 


had long been out, he saw Jansen coming with a large 
hand-sled. It was pretty dark, but the snow made it 
light enough for him to see. Jansen entered through 
the great gate, which was always kept open in the win- 
ter, passed with as little noise as possible along the wood 
road, climbed in at the window, unhasped the door, 
and began loading his sled. The gentleman in the 
meantime put on his coat and hat, and, going out at the 
front door of his house, went round into the wood road 


His other name {fs of no conse- 


The door was | 
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toward the back shed door, so as to intercept Jansen in 
case he should take alarm and attempt to escape. 
The sied was half loaded, and as the gentleman came 


- up toit Jansen was just coming out with another armful 


of wood all ready to lay it on the sled. When he saw 
the gentleman coming he was thunderstruck, snd stood 
transfixed with astonishment, not knowing what to do 
or say. 

‘‘ Put it down, Jansen,” said he. 

i Jansen turned and threw the wood back upon the 
pile in the shed. 3 

‘No, I did not mean that,’ sald the gentleman. ‘‘I 
meant put {t on your sled.” 

Jansen stood bewildered, as if he did not understand, 
or even hear, what the gentleman said. Presently he 
began to wring his hands in the greatest apparent dis- 
tress, and sald : 

** Don’t prosecute me, sir! For God’s sake don’t pros- 
ecute me! My poor wife and children will atarve if 
you do. Besides, it will break her heart’’—here poor 
Jansen could go nofurther. Hestopped, making a ges- 
ticulation of despair. 

‘*T have not the least idea of prosecuting you, Jansen, 
or of saying anything about this to any human being. 
If I had known you were suffering for want of wood I 
would have given you someand welcome. Come! help 
me load up the sled.” 

So saying, the gentleman began to put wood upon the 
sled to completetheload. Jansen did not seem to know 
what to do or say. He stood fora moment embarrassed 
and bewildered, and at length, at the gentleman’s re- 
peated solicitation, he helped a little in loading the sled. 
The gentleman talked with him in a friendly manner 
all the time, and then helped him draw the wood along 
the wood road to the gate, saying on the way, ‘' When- 
ever you are in want of wood, don’tcome in the night 
in this way, but come openly in the daytime, and let 
me know. You will always find me ready to help you.” 

‘* And, Jansen,’’ sald the gentleman at last, just as the 
man was going away, ‘‘I shall not fasten up the shed 
any more than I have done, after this. I shall even 
leave the door unhatpad, for I am sure you will not 
come {nm this way agalfn.”’ 

Jansen could not reply. He did not know what to 


- gay, but went away overwhelmed with confusion 


Now, this was not smiting back, in resentment of the 
injury, but it was turning the othercheek. And in such 


_circumstances,-and with such a man as Jansen, it was 


undoubtedly the very wisest and best, as well as the 
most Christian, thing todo. The very men who think 
that some of the precepts of Jesus, though theoretically 
beautiful, cannot be carried into practice in such a 
world as ours, would doubtless admit that in such a 
case as this, and with such a man as Jansen may be 
imagined to be, it was not only practicable, but was the 
very best thing that could be done. 

But perhaps ycu will say, Yee, this might have been 
a good way to deal with such a man as Jansen might be 
imagined to be, if we suppose him to be a man of some 
native generosity of mind, such that he was capable of 
appreciating a magnanimous and noble action. Jansen 
was probably a man possessed naturally of kind and 
honorable feelings, and had been brought to his de- 
graded condition by discouragement and drink. In 
such men there {is alwayssomethingtoappealto. There 
is something in their hearts, however low they may seem 
to be sunk, which will respond to kind and conslderate 
treatment. But there are other men who seem to be 
naturally ugly, and any kindness shown to them {s only 
kindness thrown away.” 

This may possibly be true. No doubt, in fact, there 
are cases in which itis true. That is, there are cases 
where kindness of a certain kind, in the way of y'elding 
to wrong and {njury, would be doing what cur Saviour 
condemned in another of his aphorisms in which he 
commands us not to cast pearls before swine. But it is 
by no means usually true that men who belong to the 
class that are generally considered as naturally ugly 
are such that the principle of turning the other cheek is 
never to be applied in our dealings with them. 

For example, a farmer bought a small farm next 
adjoining the place of a man named Rooney. A short 
time before he was to take possession of it he asked one 
of the people of the town what he thought of his pur- 
chase. The gentleman replied that the farm was well 
enough, but that there was one serfous objection to It, 
and that was that Rooney was the next nefghbor. 
was impossible, he said, to live in peace with Rooney. 
He was the most difficult man to get along with in all 
the town. He loved to quarrel, and would make a 
quarrel out of nothing. ‘' You will not be in your 
house a week,” he added, ‘‘ before Rooney will find 
something to make a difficulty about.” 

‘*] think I can manage him,” said the farmer. 

There was a field on one side of the farmer's house, 


which was separated by a fence from Mr. Rooney’s 


garden. There were some apple trees in this field, and 
one of the trees—a very large and fine one—though it 
had been originally planted about eight feet from the 
fence, had grown s0 large that a portion of the top ex- 
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tended over the fence, and so overhungthe garden. It 
was in the month of August that the farmer took pos- 
session of his farm, and the tress were loaded with 
frult. The farmer, in walking in his field one morn- 
ing, saw Mr. Rooney at work in the garden. He went 
up to the fence and spoke to him, and after alittle con- 
versation some allusion was made to the fruit on the 
big apple tree. 

‘* Yes,” sald Mr. Rooney, ‘‘itis a fine tree; but I 
claim all the fruit that grows on the branches that over- 
hangmy ground. When Joseph gathers my apples I 
always tell him to take them too. You understand, 
Joseph,’ he added, turning to Joseph, a young man 
who was working with him. 

Joseph nodded. Having said this, Mr. Rooney stood 
with his arms akimbo, looking flercely toward: the 
farmer, to see how he would take this threat, as he con- 
sidered it. He had had perpetual quarrels with the 
former owner of the property on this point, and ex- 
pected that the new-comer would realist the claim as his 
predecessor had done. 

The farmer, however, after pausing a moment, and 
looking up into the tree, replied : 

‘* Well, Mr. Rooney, I do not know but that you are 
right. It seems fair enough that the man should have 
the apples whose land furnishes the nourishment by 
which they grow. And I suppose the roots must run 
under the fence into your land below, at least as far as 
the branches. 

‘* Indeed,” added the farmer, after a moment's pause, 
‘*T don’t know but that you are entitled to more than 
what grows on the branches which reach over the 
fence, for your garden land {s richer than my field, and 
the roots must draw an extra share of nourlahment from 
that side. So you may take not only all the apples 
which grow on your side of the fence, but as many as 
Joseph can reach from that side.” 

Mr. Rooney seemed somewhat surprised to find the 
conversation taking this turn. The features of his 
countenance at orce lost their flerce and defiant expres- 
sion, though he seemed a little embarrassed. After 
saying a few more words the farmer went away. Mr. 
Rooney went on with his work a short time in allence, 
and then sald : 

** Joseph, when you gather the apples, don’t take any 
off of that tree. J don’t want any of the man’s apples. 
I only want my rights.” | 

It is scarcely necessary to add that this farmer found 
no difficulty in keeping the peace between himself and 
Mr. Rooney during all the time that he remained in 
possession of the farm. 

But perhaps some persons may think that such cases 
as these are exceptional, and will not serve as the basis 
of a general rule. But they are not so exceptional as 
might at first be supposed. It cannot be denled that 
cases may occur in which a different mode of action 
may be required ; but this mode, namely, that of not re- 
sisting and resenting evil, but yielding to it, so far as 
our rights and interests are concerned, is far more 
widely applicable than mankind generally seem to sup- 
p se, in cases of wrongdoing, and would have a far 
more beneficial effect, if practiced judiciously, and with 
proper regard to the circumstances of each individual 
case, than the system on which so many men act, of 
standing up promptly for their rights, and vigorously 
resisting and resenting every real or imaginary trans- 
gression of them. 

Nor would the rights and interests of the persons 
practicing on this principle suffer by {t, as some would 
imagine. The gentleman did not lose any more of his 
wood in the case of Jansen, nor did the farmer lose his 
apples, in consequence of their meeting the wrong doing 
by giving the wrong-doer an opportunity to repeat It. 
Theege, it is true, are but individual cases ; but we have 
an illustration and a proof of the actual operation 
of the principle, when practiced on a considerable 
scale, in the cage of the members of the Society of 
Friends. No community of Christians have followed 
more faithfully this precept in their dealings with 
mankind than they. Indeed, mankind in general 
seem to think that they carry thelr adherence to 
it to excess. And yet there fs not now, and probably 
never has been, any community, in any age or country, 
whose worldly rights and interests, and whore gen- 
eral thrift and prosperity, have suffered less from the 
acts of evil-doers than theirs. So true it is that, in obey- 
Ing this precept, rightly understood, we act {in conform- 
ity with the dictates of the highest practical wisdom, as 
well as in obedience to an authority which we acknowl. 
edge to be divine. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


HAT circumference cannot be small if God is the 
center.—| Hannah More. 


How shall we define this golden attribute of mercy ? 
Is it not the one perfection which we creatures give, or 
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omnipotence and the sweetness of his omnipresence ; the 
fruit of his eternity and the compassion of his immen- 
sity ; the'chief satisfaction of his justice, the trlumph of 
his wisdom, and the patient perseverance of his love. 
Wherever we go, there is mercy, the peaceful, active, 
broad, deep, endless mercy of our heavenly Father. If 
we work by day, we work in mercy’s light, and we 
sleep at night in the lap of our Father's mercy.—[F. W. 
Faber. 


These very feet of ours are purchased for Christ's 
service by the precious drops which fell from his own 
torn and plerced feet upon the cross. They are to be 
his errand-runners. How can we let the world, the 
fleeh, and the devil have the ure of what has been pur- 
chased with such payment ?—[F. R Havergal. 


the sole divine example, we must Icok to Christ and 
Christ alone. The brightest luster of his brightest fol- 
lowers is but, at the best, like that dim earthshine re- 
flected from our planet upon the unllluminated orb of 
its satellite ; the most eloquent of his servants does but 
interpret him with {mperfect utterance and a stammer- 
ing tongue —[Canon Farrar. 


There are sins and sins. S»metimes what we call 
virtues are swift witnesses against us. Men speak, for 
example, of the absorbing pursuit of this world’s wealth 
as ‘‘ honest industry,” while, in God’s sight, {t stands 
unvelled as covetousness and the outcome of selfisb- 
ness. ... They disticguish between sins of which 
society approves and disapproves, making soclety their 
law giver, not recogn’z'ng that all which is not done 
with reference to God, and in accordance with his-re- 
vealed will, is actually sin.—[Rev. Dr. Sinc’air Patter- 
son. 


We do not know whether Gamallel ever became a 
Christian before he died ; whether, in this life, he ever 
saw that the true light which theese poor prisoners 
adored was true and gave himself to Christ. The 
legends say that he did. History says that he did not, 
But at least we know that if we rightly read his charac- 
ter and story, he made the Christian faith more possible 
for thess men, and he must somewhere and sometime— 
if not here, then beyond—have come to the truth, and 
to Christ himself. I wish that I could epeak to the 
Gamaliels here to-day—men not Christians, but men 
who are earnest, thoughtful, tolerant, and sure of God, 
pure and sincere, and ready for the light which God 
shall show them. Bs sure—so I would say to them—be 
sure that no man in this world can be earnest and sure 
of God without helping the world to faith, often toa 
faith clearer than his own, or without going on him- 
self toa complete and completer faith, and certainly at 
last somewhere coming to the perfect faith himself — 
[Phillips Brooks. 


On the passage, ‘‘I will pray with the Sp'rit, but I 
will pray with the understanding also,” Mr. Wesley re- 
marks: ‘‘I will use my own understanding as wall as 
the power of the Spirit. I will not act so absurdly as to 
utter in a congregation what can edify none but myself.” 


Alexander, who !s reported to have been an exceed- 
ingly swift runner, was once solicited to run in the 
Olympic games He answered: ‘‘I1 will, if kings are 
mine antazon{sts.” Give me such a saint who will pur- 
sue nothing on earth unsuitable to his birth from heaven. 
—fSecker. 


The more we have known of the plague of our own 
heart, the more inconcelvably wonderful this ind welling 
of Christ will appear—much more wonderful than that 
he chose a manger as his royal resting placa, for that 
had never been defiled by sin, and had never harbored 
his enemy. : 


Plain, straightforward morality and every-day right- | 


eousness are better than all emotion, and dogmatism, 
and al] churchism, ssys the world, and Christianity 
says much the same; but piain, straightforward right- 
eousness and every-day morality come most surely when 
a man is keeping cloze to Christ —[Maclaren. 


The first physic to recover our souls {s not cordials, 
but corrosives; not an immediate stepping into heaven 
by a present assurance, but a bitter bewatling of our 
former transgressions. With Mary Magdalene, we must 
wash Christ’s feet with our tears of sorrow before we 
may anoint his head with ‘the ofl of gladness,”’— 
Browning. 


Where Christ brings his cross he brings his presence ; 
and where he {s, none are desolate and there {s no room 
for despafr. As he knows his own, so he knows howto 
comfort them, using sometimes the very grief Itself, and 
straining it to a eweetness of peace unattainable by 


- those ignorant of sorrow.—[E B. Browning. 


Go on in the strength of the Lord, and put Chriat’s 
love to the trial ; put upon {t burdens, and then it will 


seem to give, to our Creator ? How could he have mercy 
were it not for us? Mercy is the tranquillity of his 


appear love indeed; we have not recourse to his love, 
and therefore we know It not. : 


If we would find the one true {dea), {f we would seek ° 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


DR. MEREDITH’S BIBLE CLASS. 


By CHARLES D. BAKER. 


HE coming of Dr. Meredith to the pulpit of the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, has attracted audiences far beyond the capacity of 
the house to accommodate them. Upwards of seventy- 
five applications for pews remain unfilled, and at both 
the morning and evening services worshipers are turned 
away, owing to the crowded condition of the house. 
The location of the Tompkins Avenue Church used to be 
considered in the outskirts of the city, but so rapidly 
has Brooklyn grown, especially since the completion of 
the great bridge, that it will soon be in the center of 
population, as it is now in the geographical center of 
the clty. The church will now accommodate 2,000 
persons, and as the number of those who desire to 
listen to Dr. Meredith’s preaching is steadily increasing, 
it is only a question of time when the bu'llding wiil 
have to be enlarged or another one erected of a very 
much greater capacity. 

D:. Meredith has recently commenced a Bible class 
similar to those which he conducted with so much suc- 
cess in Springfield, Mass., and at a later period in Trem- 
ont Temple, Boston. 

His experfence {n conducting a teachers’ meeting or 
Bible class has been varied and very interesting. While 
pastor of the State Street M. E. Church, Springfield, he 
was impressed with the need of more effectual Sunday- 
school teaching fn his own church, and therefore deter- 
mined to gather the teachers together during the week 
for instruction. Out of fifty teachers twenty responded 
to his invitation, and, as the meetings continued, instead 
of the attendance increasing, it ran down to four or five, 
aud those wh? came stood least in need of the instruc- 
tion imparted. 

This result, instead of discouraging the,projector of 
the B'ble class, determined him to continue {t on a much 
broader scale. So, instead of confining the invitation 
to the members of his own fi>ck, he extended it to all 
people in Spring field who were interested in Bible study. 
This broader effort resulted in gathering an audience of 
about twenty-five persons, which afterward fell away to 
fifteen, but never went below that number. Taen the 
attendance began slowly to increase, and continually so 
to do until upwards of a thousand persons, drawn from 
the various congregations of Springfield, assembled on 
Friday evenings in the State Street Church to hear Dr. 
Meredith's exposition of the lesson. In April, 1876, he 
went to Boston to become the pastor of the Temple 
Street Methodist Eolscopal Church, where he assembled 
another Bible class. The growth fn numbers was very 
slow indeed. In January, 1878, Wesleyan Hall, witha 
seating capacity of two hundred and fifty, was occu- 
pied, but the attendants only numbered about fifty, and 
so continued for, a considerable length of time. Then 
the interest began to increase, and by the close of 1878 
a larger hail was required. Accordingly Melonaion. 
Hall, under Tremont Temple, with a seating capacity of 
one thousand, was engaged and occupled on the first 
Saturday in January, 1879 Inthe previous November 
Dr. Meredith had become the pastor of the Phillips 
Congregational Church of Boston. In the summer of 
1879 Tremoat Temple was burned, so that after vaca- 
tion the class found accommodations in the vestry of 
the Park Church, which proved too small after a month's 
gsiay. The First Baptist Church, on the top of the hill- 
near the State House, was next used for the now rapidly 
growing class. O1 November 6 1880, the new Trem- 
ont Temple, which has a seating capacity of three 
thousand, was occupied, and here it has continued until 
the present time, being now taught by Mr. Geo. W. 
Cable, the novelist. The average attendance the year 
round, excepting, of course, during July and August, 
when it was discontinued, was upwards of two thousand. 
The attendance frequently taxed the utmost seating 
capacity of the hall, and then would fall away to about 
fifteen hundred, in consequence of holiday season or 
the approach of summer, but never went below this fig- 
ure. The series of lesson expositions was closed in 
June with a lecture by Dr. M :2redith. 

Dr. Meredith’s Brooklyn B'ble class is hsld in the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, corner of 
Tompkins Avenue and McDonough Street, and I recent: 
ly had the pleature of being present at one of the ses- 
sions. When in the horsecar on my way tothe churck 
I noticed a number of persons with Bibles and lesson 
helps in their hands, and when I reached my destina- 
tion about everybody in the car got out and joined the 
procession which was pouring into the church. It was 
fifteen minutes before the time set for the opening 
exercises, yet the church was two-thirds full, and the 
remaining seats upstairs and down were being rapidly 
taken. When the ball in the tower sounded eight 
o'clock the seats were full snd there was a fringe of 
people around the doors who were unable to find other 
accommodations. Then a door at the side of the pulpit 
opened and D-. Meredith entered. He is tall and ro- 


and gives out a familiar hymn which the organ leads. 
Then he cff:rs up a fervent prayer, a collection {s taken, 
another hymn {s sung, and the lesson for the next Sunday 
is read responsively. Dr. Meredith then proceeds with 
his audience in the same way as he would with a Bible 
class of halfadoz2n. Hecommences by asking ques- 
tions, relying upon some one in the audience to reply. 
The answers come promptly ; sometimes they bring out 
the point that the teacher Is after, and sometimes they 
do not. He perseveres, however, until finally some one 
hits just the idea he wants, and then the Doctor amplf- 
fies and emphasizes it. This method makes the service 
intensely interesting, and the reception of the replies 
and Dr. Meredith’s comments upon them were not only 
very instructive but at times quite amusing. The Doctor 
sald at the opening meeting that he did not object to 
his auditors laughing if they felt like it, and several 
times a ripple went through the audience caused by 
his pungent comments. 

I recognized the voice of a good Baptist brother whose 
face I could not see, and it was evident that the audi 
ence had been drawn from Sunday-school workers of 
Brooklyn generslly. Scattered through the audience 
were many cbildren and young people. I noticed in 
the gallery a section containing from fifteen to twenty 
lads from sixteen to eighteen, who were attentive listeners 
throughout the service. The subject of the lesson was, 
‘“‘ Jesus and the Sabbath,” and, after calling out a num- 
ber of replics and irquirles on various points, Dr. 
Meredith went on to give his views on the subject of 
Sunday observance. He did this in such a way that no 
one of his auditors was in any danger of misunder- 
standing him. He was vehement, and at times eloquent 
He put in a strong plea for the workingman, and dwelt 
upon the sin of making car-drivers, conductors, bar- 
bere, and men of other occupations work seven days in 
the week. He showed who the men were that, under the 
mask of personal liberty, were striving to do away with 
the American Sabbath. ‘‘ You have a great responsibility 
laid upon you teachers in this Jesson,” sald Dr. Mere- 
dith, ‘and you should pray to God and study hard.” 
The application of the truths of the lesson to the secular 
affairs of life was very interesting as well as extremely 
invigorating—invaluable to Sundsy-school teachers, but 
equally helpful to every person who has any desire to 
live the life of a vigorous Christian. 

Although talking toan audience made up of members 
of various,denomInations, it was quite evident that Dr, 
Meredith was in the habit of stating his views on every 
subject fearlessly and without any reference to the 
tenets of any member of his audience. In fact, it is 
known that he holds that {t iz not necessary to agree 
intellectually with others in order to love them ; but 
there may be a wide divergence of views, and at the 
same time the warmest personal respect and esteem. 
Dr. Meredith brought his remarks to a close at 9:30 by 
simply saying, ‘‘ You are dismissed.” As I left the 
meeting I felt as if I had been through a spiritual Turk- 
ish bath, and I went out into the world refreshed and in- 
vigorated. 

The people of Brooklyn, and the Sunday-school 
teschers especially, can consider themselves fortunate 
in having so able and so devoted a Bible instructor. 


THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL INDIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual convention of this Association was held 

ia Brooklyn, at the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, November 39 and December 1. The Wed- 
needay morning session opened with devotional exer- 
cises led by the R:v. Dr. Braislin, which were followed 
by the address of welcome from Mrs. George S'annard, 
President of the Brooklyn Auxtllary of the socfety, and 
the response by Miss M. L Bonney, Honorary President. 
The address of the President, Mrs. A. 8. Quinton, gave a 
résumé of the work and growth of the society during the 
year, a sketch of current Indian legislation, and a refer- 
ence to new work needed on reservations receiving lands 
in severalty. The report of the Treasurer, Mrs. H. W, 
Smith, showed over $10 000 expended during the year, 
and elicited an animatecjand helpfu! discusal on as to mo7e: 
of raising funds and the need of a large increase of the 
same. The report of the Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
H R Foote, showed that nine new States have actively 
entered the work in the year, seven of these being in the 
South, the others being New Hampshire and Oregon. 
A bright and able discussion upon the need of extended 
organization and how to secure this followed, Mrs. 
8 H. Ballard, of Boston, presenting the method of tuch 
work in Massachusetts, and Mrs. 8. T. Kinney, of Con- 
necticut, reading a paper on ‘‘ How to Organize a State 

Association.” 

The afternoon session considered the report on Indian 
Home Building, read by the Chairman of that Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Kinney, of Connecticut. The report stated 


that $2,467 88 has been devoted to this work during 
the year, that four cottages for Indians have been 


bust, with tlack hair, sprinkled with gray, and large, 
full features, He ascnds the pulpit, putson his glasses, 


built, in all, from the loan funds, and that fifteen or 


| words. 
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twenty Iodians have had loans of small sums for the 
purchase of agricultura' implements, tools, looms, sew- 
ing-machines, stock, and repairs upon homes, the pay- 
ment of these loans beingalready begun. The report of 
the Missionary Committee stated that $3,700 In this year 
had been used for missionary work and for the building 
of two mission cottages and a chapel; that a new mis- 
sion had been opened in Dakota, one in Nebraska, and 
one in Idaho, that eleven new Indian missions in 
all had resulted, directly or indirectly, from efforts in this 
department, and that two more were about to be opened 
as result of the work of membersofthesoclety. Besides 
what had been done by these two committees, hundreds 
of meetings held by a hundred or more branches, art!- 
cles in hundreds of periodicals, many petitions to Gov- 
ernment, and many thousands of leafiets and pamphlets 
circulated, were reported. The election of officers, the 
adoption of obituary resolutions, and other business 
closed the afternoon. The evening mass-meeting, pre- 
sided over by the Rev. 
an able discussion of the past and present Indian situa- 

tion by Senator D:awer, a presentation of our present 

duty to Indians by Mr. Abbott, and an account of mis- 

sion work among the Sioux by the Rev. W. J. Cleve- 

land. Captain Pratt, who had seen a notice of the meet- 

ing while on his way from Boston to Carlisle, and had 
left the train at Trenton, N. J., and taken a return train 

to New York inorder to be present, was drafted into the 

service, and closed the meeting with a few vigorous 

Although the audience was not dismissed until 

nearly half past ten o’clock, few left the church before 

the benediction. 


eral 8S. C. Armstrong, Dr. Weeks, and two Hampton 
Indian students, the business being a discussion of 
how to help governmental payment of debts to Indians, 
and the appointment of an Indian educational! commit- 
tee. The consideration of new work on reservations 
receiving lands in severalty led to a determination to 
aid in placing assistant farmers on these to be the help- 


sessions of the convention were generally regarded as 
the most interesting, helpful, and practical, united and 
earnest, yet enj>yed. 

The cfficers elected were: Miss M. L. Bonney, Hon- 
orary President ; Mrs. A. 8. Qainton, President ; Mrs. 
M. L. Dickinson, Vice-President ; Miss. H. R. Foote, 
Corresponding Secretary ; Mrs. F. H. Taylor, Record- 
ing Secretary; Mrs. H. O. Wilbur, Treasurer; Mra. 
C G. Boughton, Auditor. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


We have received a copy of the Valparaiso ‘‘ Record ”’ 
containing an earnest plea for missionary work in Peru 
and Bolivia. The writer says that Scotch and English 
Mission Boards neglect these countries because they 
are in America, the American Board because the Presby- 


adds: ‘‘The extremest forms of idolatrous practice may be 
seen in the churches of their inland towns and villages. 
People there are without God and without hope. So called 
Christian ceremonies are really orgies of dissipation, revels 
instead of acts of devotion, feasts, not of plety, but intem- 
perance. This is the condition, religiously, of dwellers on 
the northern shores and in the inland towns of the coast ; 
and, in spite of any feeble calls we utter on their behalf, 
the streams of Christian interest and attention flow past 
them indifferently if not indignantly. As missionary fields 
they are neglected, not sown, not irrigated, but positively 
shunned.’’ 


A General Conference of all evangelical missions in 
Mexico is to be held in the City of Maxico, aianed January 
31 to February 3, 1888. 


The French ‘‘ Laague for the E'evation of Pablic Morals”’ 
is circulating a pstition to the Minister of Justice that the 
dealers in immoral publications be no longer granted their 
present impunity. The petition, after reciting the manner 
in which peddlers of obscene pictures and writings besiege 
passers-by on the streets, says: ‘‘ The question which we 
raise is not the question of the liberty of the press; it is not 
@ political question ; it is a question of public health.’’ It 
is hoped that the very flagrancy of the evil will awaken 
public sentiment, and bring about its own destruction. 


The membership of the Glasgow Y. M. C. A., which held 
its annual meeting lately, now numbers 9107. There are 
235 fellowship meetings, with an attendance of 4 953; 214 
young men arestudying for the ministry ; over 1 200 attend 
the reading room and sections daily ; 2,384 readers are con- 
nected with the libraries; and in the educational classes 
2,338 quarterly enrollments have been made. 


On a recent Sunday the Bishop of Bedford, England, 
after preaching at Holy Trinity Church, Shoreditch, visited 
a common lodging-house in Nichols Row, where he gave a 
simple and interesting address to the inmates, who were 
much impressed, and also greatly surprised to think that a 
real bishop should visit them. 


The statement is made by the “North China News” 
that a benevolent gentleman in the United States—at 


present anony mous—has subscribed $300 000 for the estah- 


Lyman Abbott, listened to 


There were addresses on Thursday morning by Gen- 


ers of Indians in Christian civilization. The business a 


terlan Board has a mission somewhere onthe coast, and . 
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lishment of a university at Nankin. It is hoped that the 
amount will be increased by contributions to $500 000. 


A CoRRECTION.—We were misled by statements in the 
daily press into saying that the dissenting voter in the 
meeting of Plymonth Church which extended a call to Mr. 
Berry had proved not to be a legal member ofthe society 
nor a pewholder. The gentleman referred to was in fact 
both a member of the church and a pewholder, and conse- 
quently had an unquestioned right to vote. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items en 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker preached at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, before a very large 
congregation. A reception is to be given Dr. Parker inthe 
parlors of the church Tuesday evening. He sails for 
Europe on Saturday. Dr. Parker has made the very 
generous contribution of $700 (being the sum paid him for 
his expenses in coming here to deliver the eulogy on Mr. 
Beecher) to the Memorial Committee. The secular papers 
have curiously blundered in reporting the matters connected 
with this eulogy. Plymcuth Charch did not invite Dr. 
Parker ‘to deliver the eulogy; he was invited by the 
Memorial Fund Committee. And it so happens that not 
only was Plymcuth Church not ‘represented on the Com- 
mittee, but not even a single member of Plymouth Church 
was uponit. Plymouth Church had nothing more to do 
with the matter than Trinity Crurch, New York, nor quite 
as much as Trinity Church, Brooklyn, since it happened 
that the rector of the latter church was Chairman of the 
Committee. Nor did that Committee ever criticise the 
amount paid by itself to Dr. Parker, nor did Plymouth 
Church. The criticism came from a local rewspaper in 
Brooklyn. The only connection Plymouth Cburch had 
with the affair was that one of its members stepped in to 
heal the breach and paid Dr. Parker out of his own pocket 
the $700 for traveling expenses and pulpit supply, that it 
might not be charged tothe Memorial Fund, and then Dr. 
Parker paid the tum so paid to him over to the Fund, thus 
increasing the receipts from the eulogy, by the double con- 
tribution of $1,400, to about $2,700. 

—It has been finally decided that the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church shall be neld in this 
city, beginning on the Ist of next May. 

—Prirceton Theological Seminary has 14° students. - It 
is in a very flourishing condition. 

—The Methodists bave at last real'zed their ambition in 
crossing the million-dollar line in °their contributions for 
home and foreign missions. Their total gifts, as recorded at 
the annual meeting of the General Missionary Committee, 
amounted to $1,044,795.91, an ircrease over last year of 
$52,667.44. The increase is the more notable and creditable 
because there was a falling off of $98,114 43 in legacies. 

—The Tompkins Avenue Congregationai Church of Brook- 
lyn has increared greatly in numbers since the Rey. Dr. 
Meredith began his pastorate, and it has been determined 
to erect a new and more spacious edifice a short distance 
from the present church. The building now used as a 
church will be used as a Sunday ‘choo! hall. 7 

—A cablegram has been received from the Rev. Charles 
A. Berry to the Piymouth Church Advisory Committee ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the formal call to the pastorate 
of the church, and stating that Mr. Berry could not answer 
immediately. 

—A gift of real estate va'ued at $40,000 has been made by 
ex-Mayor Thomas B. Peddie, of Newark, N J., to the First 
Baptist Church for the site of a new church, which Mr. 
Peddie offers to erect at his own expense, at a cost of 
$75,000. This is the largest religious donation in the history 
of Newark. 

—The Episcopal Church Club of this city, of which we 
spoke last week, held a meeting last Wednesday night ard 


adopted a constitution. Mr. E. P. Wheeler was elected 


President. Committees were appointed to determine the 
means by which the Club may best co-operate with the 
clergy in church work. 

—The annual State Convention of the New York Young 
Men’s Christian Associations will be held this year with the 
Harlem Branch, the sessions beginning in Plymouth en 
on Madison Avenue, on February 16. 

—After a great deal of discussion, lasting over a year 
and a half, plans have at Jast been agreed upon for build- 
ing an edifice for the First Dutch Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn. 

—The Jewish Ministers’ Association in America held an 
interesting semiannual convention in this city last week. 
The sessions took place in the synagogue at Fifty- fifth 
Street and Lexington Avenue. The Rev. De. Gottheil pre- 
sided. The committee on the Jewish Home Prayer-Book, 
intending to aid in re-establishing religious instruction in 
Jewish families, reported that the book was ready for issue. 
Essays were read on ‘‘Superstition,’’ on ‘‘ Talmudic Ana- 
lecta,’”’ ‘‘ Congregational Participation in Jewish Worship,”’ 
“The Duty of Congregations to Provide Congregational 
Privileges for the Poor,’’ and other topics. Touching refer- 
ence was made to the recent death of Miss Emma Lszarns, 
the essayist and poet. 

—At the second annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Association of this city, which will be held on 
the evening cf December 8, addresses will be made by the 
Rev. R 8. MacArtbur, D.D., the Rev. E. E. Clark, D.D., 
the Rey. E. W. Warren, D. D, the Rev. A. E. Kittredge, 
D.D., and others. 

The Rev. Ezra D. Simons, pastor of the First Baptist , 


Church of Bloomfield, N. J., has accepted a call from the | 


pressed by the press of thecity. 
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Calvary Baptist Church of this city as assistant minister. 
During the last five years the work of the church under the 
Rev. Dr. MacArthur has grown rapidly until additional 
pastoral aid has become a necessity. 

—Three new Baptist churches have been dedicated in 
Brooklyn during the year, and five more are building 
now. 

—The Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, pastor of the Belleville 
Avenue Congregational Church, Newark, N. J., has been 
preaching Sunday evening sermons in which he has ear- 
nestly supported the land doctrine of Henry George, and 
has inveighed against the oppression of labor by capital. 
He has become known as (after Mr. George or Dr. McGlynn) 
a leading speaker of the Anti-Poverty Society, and in the 


late State campaign he spoke three evenings of the week. 


through New York, being at the same timethe Labor candl- 
date for Mayor of Newark. He has also been inclined to 
that phase of Socialism called Christian Socialism, andlon 
the Sunday night after the hanging of the Chicago Anarch- 
ists he preached a sermon with the startling title of ‘‘ Four 
More Men Murdered in Chicago.’’ He did not, asthe papers 
have asserted, defend the Anarchists, but declared capi- 
tal punishment a barbarism, and said that the social condl- 
tions of the country and the oppression of capital were re- 
sponsible for the production of Socialists. All this stirred 
up much feeling azainst him in the church, and was ex- 
At meetings of the church 
and society held November 29 the question was put directly 
whether it was desirable that he be retained as pastor. 
There was no discussion, and the church sustained him by 
a vote of 131 to 84, and the society (which includes the 
church) by a vote of 254 to 81. A resolution was passed 
by the church that its vote is not to be understood as 
indorsing the pastor’s views on the tenure and taxation 
of land, or on the proper punishment to be irfilicted 
on. those convicted of offenses against the laws. Those 
who are members of the parish, but not of the church, sup- 
ported him almost unanimously. While few of the church 
hold Mr. Pentecost’s economic views, he !s uniformly loved 
and respected for his personal Character, his courage, his 
gentlemanly bearing, and his devoted Christian charac- 
ter. 

—The ten-cent fund fora memorial church collected by 
Dr. Edward Judson in memory of his father, Adoniram 
Jadson, the pioneer missionary to India, has reached the 
sum of $24,000 

—Itis stated that the late Ebenczer Weld, of Jamaica 
Plains, Mass., has be q1eatbed a third of his entire estate to 
the Rev. Dr. George W. Samegon, Presidentof Knutgers Female 
College, to aid him in his work of educating men and women 
for evangelical mission work in this city and vicinity. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Tbe Rey. Dr. G. F. Pentecost is to hold evangelistic 
services next February in Norwich, Conn. 


— Vacanciesin the Board of Fellows of Brown Universaity,. 


caused by the death of the Rev. Alva Woods, D.D., and the 
Rey. Dr. Heman Lincoln, have been filled by the election of 
Frarcis Wayland, LL D., of New Haven, and the Rev. 
A.J. Gordon, D.D., of Boston. 

—The Union Congregational Church of Providence, RL, 
was seriously injared by fire on the afternoon of December 1. 

—The Union Congregational Charch of Medford, Mass., 
was formally received into the Christian fellowship of the 
churches at a council held on December 1. It starts with 
a membership of fifty, and will soon erect a churet build- 
ing. 

—A commemorative service in honor of the late ex. Gov- 
ernor William B. Washburn, of Massachusetts, was held 
by the Western Massachosetts Club at Greenville, on 
November 29. The principal addresses were made by 
Senator Hoar and President Seelye, of Smith College. 
Senator Hoar summed up Mr. Washburn’s character by 
saying that the ‘‘one word which would best sum up Mr. 
Wasbburn’s charecter is sterling. His metal was pure and 
without alloy.”’ Hethen briefly sketched his business and 
public career, and said that Mr. Washburn bronght to 
public service a purity of heart, a perfect integrity, and an 
austerity of virtue that made it impossible to conceive that 
any of the objects of personal desires which lead public 
men astray could to him even beatempiition. He wasa 
man of simple apd unpretending manners, but there were 
few stronger or cleverer intellects in our publ'c serv'ce. 

— On Thanksgiving Day four re'igious sccieties of Allston, 
Mass.—the Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, and 
Unitarians—held a joint service in the Methodist church. 

—The corner stone of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Holyoke, Mass., was laid on Wednesday of Jast week. The 
society raised a fund of $10,000 before commencing work 
on the edifice, and need $5,000 more. 

—A good story bas just leaked out concerning the pastdr 
of a church not 100 miles from West Warren and a neigh- 
bor who is not in the habit of attending church regularly. 
The neighbor had stated as a reason for not coing to church 
the next Sunday that he had a lot of wood to saw. The 
clergyman ¢ ffered to saw the wood himself before Sanday 
if the man would agree to attend church. A bargain was 
struck, the wood was sawed, and the minister caught his 
bird.—[8pringfield (Mass ) Rspublican. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


—At a meeting of pastors of various denominations held 
at Chicago on November 28, the subject of Sabbath desecra- 
tion was discussed, and several papers were adopted to be 
presented to the Evangelical Conference at Washirgton 
next week, with a request that the subject should be 
breught before Congress. It is intended to petition Congress 


to pass Jaws forbidding the carrying of the mail and the} 


keeping of post-offices open on Sanday. The convention 
also adopted resolutions urging the telegraph linea to 
close their offices on Sunday, Farther resolutions pro- . 


tested against the publication or selling of newspapers on 
Sanday. 

—The Roman Catholic Board of Missions operating 
among the North American Indians has now under its 
control thirty-five boarding and twenty day schools, the 
first having an attendance of 2,100 scholars, the second of 
870. It is reported that these scholars rece've #231880 
from the United States Government, which also farnishes 
clothing for 400 boarding pupils at a cost of $20. 000, 

--The Elghth Congregational Church of Omaha was 
dedicated on Sunday, November | 

—The Pilgrim Congregational Church at Dulnth has been 
destroyed by fire. 

—The boys and girls in New York, writes a friend, can 
make ‘glad the freedmen by sending their old dolls and 
toys to Mrs. N. A. Rutherford, Missionary Teacher among 
Freedmen, Lumberton, North Carolina. 

—It is stated that 2 500 p+rsons have arieen for prayers 
and about 1,000 have professed con¢ersion during the 
‘meetings held recently at Colambus, Ohio. 

—Inthe United Presbyterian Anti Mnsical Convention 
at Xenla, Oolo, the following resolution was adopted: 
‘* That should the seneral Assembly refuse to grant relief, 
we shall feel at liberty to maintain the purity and integrity 
of the United Presbyterian Church, even to the extent of a 
separation from a ma jority purposing a course of defec 
tion.’’ 

— Extensive preparations are being made by the Presby 
terlan Board of Indian Schools to educate the Indians of 
Ar'zona. At Tucson they are building an $8 000 school- 
house Fifty acres of land have been bought on the Santa 
Cruz River, where the young Indians w'!! bs instructed in 
farming, and another building, to cost #/) 000, will soon be 
erected, where 150 pupils can be accommodate. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
—W. F. Day, of Ottawa, Il/., has declined his call from San 
Diego. 
—Edward Anderson, of the First Church of Norwalk, Conn. 


was installed as Chaplain-in-Chief of the Grand Army of. the 
Republic on November 29. 

—E. E. Atwater, of New Haven, Conn , founder of the Daven 
port Church fn that city and a writer on historical subjects, died 
at Hawthorne, Fla. on December 2. 

—E H. Ashmun, of Beatrice, Neb., has resigaed. 

—H.R Baker has been installed in Janesville, Minn 

—C, A. Dickinson has formally accepted his eall from the 
Berkeley Street (hurch of Bo:ton. 

—C. J. Richardson accepts a cal! to Tamworth, N. He 

—dJ. 8. Bayne, of the First Church of Portland, Conn. has 
resigned. 

—C. R. Gale has accepted a call to the ( alvinistle Congrega 
ticnal Church of Fitchburg, Mass 

—Henry Hyde, of Holyoke, Mass.. 
yet answered, a call to the Third Church of (h!icopee. 

—F. S. Hatch was installed as pastor of the church in Munson, 
Mass., on Wednesday of Jast week. 

—G H. Wilson has accepted acal! to Hinsdale, Ill. 

—John Cowen, of Chester, Vt., has been called to the church 
at South Deerfield, Mass. 

—Hiram C. Haydn has been elected President of Adelbert 
College, Cleveland, Ohlo. 

—George Scott, of Sutton, Neb., has resigned. 

—F. A Wilson has recetved a ‘call to the Second Church of 
Biddeford, Me. 


tary of the Executive Committee of the Y. MW. C. A. of Maine. - 

—I.C. White declines a call from Saugus, Conn. 

—J. B. Kaye has been ordaimed and t{nstalled over the church 
at Chenoa, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—E E Swift, D.D., pastor of the First Church of Allegheny 
City, Pa., died suddenly on November 30. 

—V. A. Lewis, of the Colambus.Avenue’Church of Boston, has 
resigned on account of {!] health. 

—A.L Kelly, of Providence, R I., has received a call from 
the Aunn-Carmichael Church of Philadelphia. 

—A.A. Murphy has received a call frem the Spring Garden 
Church of Philade!phia 

—Hector Hall has been Installed as pastcr of the Second 
Church of Troy, N. Y 

—J. M. Mealey, D D bas declined acal! from the First Church 
of “incinnati, Ohio 


BAPTIST, 


—-lenry F. Lane, of the Pieasant Street “hurch of Worcester, 
Mase., has resigned. 

—R. W. Perkins, cf the Third (burch of “amden, N. J., has re- 
ceived a call from Lock Haven, Pa. 

—M. W.- Covell, of the Second Church of Newport, R. T., has 
given up his pastorate on account of {ll healtb. 

—H. E. Hiscox, of Troy, N. Y., has received a call to the Cal 
vary Church of New Haven, Conn. 

—R.F. Y. Pierce has been installed as pastor of the Moant 
Holly (N. J.) Church. 

—W.E Bates bas accepted a call from Have rhili, Maes, 

—G. C. Crafts, of Cleveland, Obio, has received a call from the 
First Church of Worcester, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. Z. Tyler, of the Church of Christin Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to the Central Christian Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. His place will be taken by the Rev. W. P. Moore, editor 
of the London ‘‘ Christian Commonwea!th.”’ 

—E. B. Boggs. D.D.. has become assocate rector of Calvary 
Church (P. E.), Summit, N. J. 

—J.H. H. DeMille has accepted the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Lowville, N. Y. 

—T. W. Wells has been Installed as pastor of the Fourth Re- 
formed Church, Manayunk, Pa. 

—D. W. Morehouse, of the First Unitarian Church of New- 
buryport, Mass., has resigned. 

—L. H. Beck -has been fnstalled as pastor of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church at Lowell, Mass 

—Hannibal Goodwin, rector of the Honse of Prayer at New 


ark, N. J., has resigoed, after twenty years of constant service, 
apn account of falling health, 


has received, but has not 


—FE. A Lawrence has been asked to become the State Secre - 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE.’ 


Of the four Doctors of the Western Church, St. 
Augustine’s primacy no one will dispute. That African 
Church which gave to Latin Caristianity Lactantius 
C.prian and the austere Tertullian is now vanished 
from the face of the earth ; its candlestick has been re 
moved by the hand of the Lord; but tbe glory of its 
Augustine stil) shines throughout the wide world of 
theology, both Protestant and Catholic. His powerful 
ir fluence stil] holds in check the srem!-Pelagian tendencies 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the wholly Pelagian 
bent of Protestant neologians. His great name has not 
yet ceased to be the watchword of orthodoxy, and his 
words continue to be cited with almost the authority of 
oracles or of theologic axioms. 

Though confessedly not inspired, since the canon of 
Holy Scripture was closed at the Couacil of Nicea in 
325 his works might almost claim the position of deu- 
tero-canonical books very nearly up to the present day. 
Jansenists and Calvinists and Arminians are not less 
prone to defend themselves with the words of St. Augus- 
tine than St. Thomas of Aquin and the Jesuits. The 
obvious inference is that the system of the great doctor 
of theology is susceptible of widely divergent interpre 
tations. 

One thing all who have tried to study his writ- 
ings know : his Latin is sometimes exceptionally difficult 
to read ; neverthelers, the main points of his doctrinal 
syetem are clear beyond doubt and disputation, and 
these points have directed the lines of theological! devel- 
opment during some fourteen hundred years. But new 
elements have entered the theological world : gradually 
the infl ence of the Aristotelian philosophy is ceasing to 
contro), and the scholastic spirit and methods are fall. 
ing, the former foto ineptitude, the latter conseqent- 
ly into desuetude. In other words, reason fs becom!ng 
dominant over authority. The legal mind will probably 
always feel an attraction toward Latin theology, which 
is based upon legal methods of thought, but the sclen- 
tific mind desires always to know the reason of the thing 
itself. For this cause the purely mechanical reasoning 
of 8: Augustine upon Grace, Human Nature, Predes- 
tination, Free Will, and Election will not any longer 
satisfy the minds of many. 

It is not, therefore, a mere wanton spirit uf revolt that 
has in very recent years led men back to an examina- 
tion of the writers of the Antiochene and the Alexan- 
drian schools of theology, forit is a fact remarkable 
enough fn itself, even though not wholly inexplicable, 
that the intellectual world of the Alexandria of 8: 
Clement and O-igen is very like the intellectual world 
of London, Boston, end New York. Weare, therefore, 
no longer patieat of the exclusive authority of the 
Bishop of Hippo, or, indeed, of the Latin orthodox 
theologians all. 

A more catholic spirit, as well as an intellectual sym- 
pathy, has led us to the study of Oriental theology, 
from Justin Martyr to St John of Damascus. Anyone 
who only cursorily reads Justin Martyr for the first 
time cannot fail to be struck with what, if we may be 
understood, we would call his modernness. Yet, with 
a)] this true, we are not disposed to throw over the con- 
tributions of St. Augustine to the evolution of Christian 
thought. His doctrine of the nature of evil is the most 
satisfactory that the human mind has been able to frame. 
Mr. Robert Browning has condensed in four verses of 
‘* Abt Vogler” the whole Augustinian theory of evil : 
‘There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live 

as before ; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound. 
What was good shal! be good, with for evil so much good 

more ; 

On earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven a perfect round.”’ 
In this way alone could the human mind be freed from 
the dualism of Z:irathustra apd the Manichees, who 
were his disciples. 

Dr. Spalding believes that we are wrong in assuming 
that St Augustine, whenever speaking of free-will, 
means the will of Adam before the fall. It is true that 
St. Augustine underwent several changes of opinion 
upon this point. The subject is too large for full dis- 
cussion here. but Neander observes that St. Augustine 
confused the notion of freedom as a certain stage of 
moral development with freedom from the determina. 
tion of motives, which is a power possessed by all ra- 
tional minds (Dogmengeschichte II., 4); and Mozely, 
after carefully examining the language of St. Augustine, 
says that with him free will means always mere volun- 
tary action, such as the most rigid necessitarian would 
admit. At any rate, how the Augustinian doctrine of 
irresistible grace leaves any room for freedom is hard 
to see. Dr. Spalding is quite right in pointing out 


1 The Teaching and Influence of Saint Augustine. An Essay 
with Particular Reference to Recent Misapprehensions. By James 


Field Spalding, Rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, Mase. | 


@iew York : James Pott.) 


that St. Augustine’s doctrine of Holy Scripture is that 
Revelation was accommodative and progressive ; a line 
of argument, by the way, which Newman Smyth so 
finely uses in his ‘' Old Faiths in New Light.” The 
charge that St. Augustine never freed himself from the 
influence of Manicheeism is indignantly repelled by Dr. 
Spalding, and, understood in one way, jostly denied. 
But we do not understand that Dr. Hedge or Maurice 
believed that the great theologian remained a Manichee, 
though it is obviously true that he was always Influenced 
by his early opinions, even though in the way of oppost- 
tion. The contrast between St. Augustine and St. Chry- 
sostom is most striking, and explains in part the former’s 
position. The Byzantine father reasoned from tbe prin- 
ciple of leve ; the African father deduced his system 
from justice 

St. Augustine’s approval of religious persecution does 
not really belong to his theology, but was the prevalent 
opinion of his age. It proved him a man and not a 
demigod. 

All St. Augustine’s extreme views were brought out by 
the Pelagian controversy. Controversy explains their 
extremeness. In his Rétraeiationes written shortly 
before his death he undertakes to modify some of his 
statements and reconcile some discrepancies in his ex- 
tensive writings. Taking it all in all, we think that the 
legal] fiction system of St. Augustine is hard)y con- 
sonant with the realistic trend of modern thought. Dr. 
Spalding objects somewhat indignantly to the kicks that 
have been lately bestowed upon his dead lion. We 
could wish that this little essay, which shows so much 
thought and study, would be followed by a more ample 
work wherein the TT ons taken could be adequately 
supported. 


A CHARMING WRITER.’ 


Those who are familiar with Mr. Scudder’s literary 
work will recognize a certain fitness in the form in 
which his publishers have given us ‘' Men and Letters.” 


Toe volume is a model of unobtrutive beauty; the 


beauty of a thorough harmony of detail3, producing a 
result so substantial, so tasteful, and so entirely satis- 
factory to every sense of a book-lover that he finds it 
difficult to analyze the charm of the whole and éiscover 
its elements. Mr Scudder’s essays, of which the vol- 
ume contains eleven, sffcct one somewhat in the same 
fashion. There is a noticeable absence of any kind of 
artifice, a noticeable presence of a thoroughly sincere 
and catholic spirit; the tone of the work is gracious, 
hospitable, frank, and manly. Odae feels that he is in 
contact with a man ef letters who is alsoina high and 
true sense a gentieman. Culture does slways find the 
natural inst{acts of a man harmonious with its own best 
tendencies ; it someiimes fails to bring arichly endowed 
mind into that gracious and kindly relation with life 
and men which was so beautifully illustrated in Emer 
son. The quality is not s0 common that one passea it 
without notice when it penetrates the work ef a writer 
so definitely that it becomes a literary q ality. 

That Mr. Scudder has long been intimate with the 
best of the great company of writers is clear to all those 
who catch the tone of his work ; it is distinctly the tone 
of a man trained in the beat schools and accustomed to 
the best models. In this day of well-nigh universal 
expression of opinion by men of every degree of quali- 
fication for the function they assume, Mr. Scudder’s 
clear, finished, well-proportioned style gives one genuine 
pleasure. It is the easy speech of a cultured man, at 
home in the world of letters, and devoid of the self-con- 
sciousness which often accompanies a less assured posi. 
tion. Mr. Scudder is always on familiar terms with 
his themes ; his literary’conscience will not suffer him to 
comment upon subjects to which he has not given his 
whole mind and concerning which he has not reached 
definite and thoroughly intelligent conclusions. His 
constant endeavor is to see things as they are and to 
state his judgments frankly and without dogmatism or 
exaggeration. It is this attitude of quiet repose on the 
power of truth that gives his style a very delightful sin- 
cerity and candor and his ‘statements a very persuasive 
quality. Odae is quite willing to trust himself to a critic 
who evidently cares more for his own honesty and fair. 
ness than for the exposition of any setof opinions, In 
his admirable essays on Mulford and Maurice, Mr. 
Scudder discovers the highest qualiiies of his mind: 
quick and intelligent sympathy with the highest forms 
of thought, insight into minds of the most elevated 
order, and faculty of clear and comprehensive charac. 
terization. As a critic Mr. Scudder never falls to dis- 
cern the best in writer or book, and in this habitual 
attitude of open-mindedness we recogn’z; his highest 
claim upon our attention. We do not always agree 
with him ; we do not always find him adequate; but 
we never miss the courtesy and hospitality of a mind to 
which these high qualities are possessions by a double 
title of inheritance and acquisition. The mora) q ality 


1 Menand Letters. Essays on Oharacterization and Oriticiem. 
By Horace E. Scudder. $1.25. The Bodley Books. New Edition. 
4vols. $8. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


of Mr. Scudder’s werk will not escape a careful reader ; 
it fe never obtrusive, but it is implicit in the very nature 
of his:work. The man and the writer are at one in 
every sentence; fairness, honesty, thorough prepara- 
tion, pervade every chapter. We could wish that every 
young writer could become familiar with such an ad- 
mirabJe model of restraint, moderation, absence of exag- 
geration, flexibility, and finish as Mr. Scudder’s style 
offers ; in all these respects his style is full of tonic 
quality. 

Mr. Scudder long ago secured an audience of young 
readers who have never deserted him for the story- 
tellers who of late have appeared in such numbers. 
His sincerity, simplicity, and directness of style have 
not been lost on children, who care more ‘or clear state- 
ments than many of their older friends. But Mr. 
Scudder has commended himself to young readers by 
other qualities as well ; he has a charming fancy, which 
bas unlocked the gates of fairyland to him, and he has 
a delightful faculty of narration which holds the thread 
of the story clear of all entanglements to the end of the 
chapter. The ‘‘ Bodley Books” are already claasic in 
the sense that everybody knows what they contain and 


values them for their accuracy of statement and varied | 


interest. Information was certainly never more agree- 
ably conveyed under any guise. The new edition of 
these well-known books fs in all respects a substantial 
and attractive plece of book-making. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) have just = 


lished a volume which for general beauty of typography 
and illustration must be classed with the holiday books, 
although its subject matter deserves fuller notice than 
the ephemeral! holiday publication generally commands 
‘** Down the Islands : A Voyage to the Carlbbees,” is the 
title of a handsome quarto, with more than fifty illustra- 
‘ions by M J. Burns, in which Mr. Willlam Agnew 
Paton describes a voyage to a group of {islands very little 
known by tourists, but full of attraction and {nterest. 
Mr. Paton gives graphic pictures of 8t. Kitts and 
Dominica, Barbadoes, Demerara, and Trinidad. He 
seems to have been an intelligent traveler easily attracted 
to whatever is odd, entertaining, or significant In dress, 
custom, or manner of life. He introduces a sufficient 
background of historical fact to make his narrative com- 
plete. Tae volume is beautifully printed, and the con- 
tributions of the artist ald the reader greatly in the 
attempt to see the quaint, picturesque, and charming bits 
of scenery and life which the trav«ler describes. _ ($4 ) 

We capnot have too many editions of the ‘‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress,’’ 80 long as they worthbily present that inimita- 
ble legend of life. The quarto edition which baars the 
imprint of Paillips & Hunt (New York ; $3) is printed 
from large, clear typs, and contains something like a 
hundred illustrations, by Frederick Barnard and others. 
Many of the illustrations are full page, and for the most 
part the character-drawing is suggestive and strong. 
The merely illustrative and imaginative work will not 
commend itself to those who love the old Enaglish 
classics; the artists have by no means risen to their 
opportunities in the attempt to Interpret the purely 
allegorical aspects of Bunyan’s grest work. This edi- 
tion, however, has many things to commend it. It is not 
too large for comfortable reading, and it is very taste- 
fully printed and bound. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have issued Ktngsley’s ‘‘ Song 
of the River” in a small snd very neat quarto. with nu- 
merous illustrations by Taylor, Copeland, Woodward, 
Harper, and others, engraved by George T. Andrew. 

One of the seasonable volumes which best merits care- 
ful reading and a frequent turning of its leaves {s Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton’s delightful account of a summer 
voyage on The For such a record of explora- 
tion and discovery the author of the “‘ Unknown River ” 
and ‘‘ A Painter’s Camp ” was specially fitted. Sothor- 


oughly trained is his habit of observation, sothoroughly © 


charming his faculty of recording what he sees, that 


there is no well-worn route of travel from which he | 
Long a 


would not bring us back fresh impressions. 
student of the French people and a lover of French scen- 
ery, the journey which he describes in this volume finds 


in him a most sympathetic and delightful diarist. In 


the form of a serles of letters he records the minute de- 
tails of each day’s journey, gives descriptions of the 
various points of interest, the charming bits of scenery, 
the old castles, quaint bridges, queer little villages, and 
antique towns along the shores. The voyage was made 
in a canal-boat, or acraft which very much resembled 
one. It permitted, therefore, a lelsurely invasion of the 
country, and made it possible for the explorers to see 
thoroughly all that attracted them. Mr. Hamerton was 
accompanied by Mr. Joseph Pennell, and the two have 
furnished nearly one hundred and fifty {illustrations to 
accompany the letterpress. These charming sketches 
are full of the sentiment of the scenes they reproduce. 
Altogether the volume is one which lovers of good 
books will value as something of lasting worth and in. 
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Dec. 8, 1887. 


In ‘‘ Ballads about Authors” Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford has been successful in catching the ring and 
rhythm of the ballad style. Herrhymed versions of the 
familiar stories of the boyhood of Johnson and Gold- 
smith, of Milton’s blindness, of Cowper’s dream of 
suicide, and of Collins's burning his poems in despair, 
are told with spirit and artistic treatment. To these she 
has added a daintily written fantasy of the boyhood of 
Shakespeare, called ‘‘ The Woods of Warwick.” There 
are many il)ustrations by Edmund H Garrett, and the 
binding is in excellent taste, quiet in color, but both 
rich and simple. (Boston: D LothropCo $3) 

‘‘The Bridal of Triermain’’ is less well known than 
most of Sir Walter Scott’s poems, being less brilliant 
and well sustained than his more famous works. But 
it has a certain imaginative quality which {se not often 
found in Scott’s poetical work, and which in part atones 
for the absence of the heroic swing and dramatic vigor 
of ‘‘ Marmion” and the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” It 
furnishes ample opportunity for {llustration, and in the 
edition just brought out by Lee & Shepard In an oblong 
quarto the text is accompanied by fourteen full-page 
illustrations by Percy Macquold. They are drawn with 
breadth and considerable force, but are by no means of 
equal merit, one or two bordering on absurdity in the 
excessive freedom given to the artist's fancy. The 
volume fs finely bound in gold cloth. ($3 50) 

A unoigue and curious work is that by Ten Alcott 
entitled ‘‘ Nativity, its Facts and Fancles, Logends and 
Lore ; an Almanac and Perpetual Calendar of Cabalistic 
Gems, Talismans, and Guardians.” (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. $5) Wecan hardly describe this book, 


which is printed in a large oblong octavo, with a beau- 


tifully printed Uluminated frontispiece, better than by 
quotiag from the publisher’s announcement: It {s filled 
with facts rich and rare, and loaded down with quaint 
and curious lore. It deals in texts, references, patrons, 
planets, diadems, girdles, gems, rings, amulets, guard- 
fans, saints, angels, talismans, flowers, names, and al! 
the corresponding galaxy of symbolic things around 
which human fancy in every age has draped its senti- 
ment, {ts language, and its poesy.” : 

A work which will especially attract lovers of fine 
books is a new and limited edition of Dean Stanley’s 
‘‘Memortals of Westminster Abbey.” The historical 
interest and the literary charm of this work need no 
characterizition here. It is one of the historics!] classics 
of the English language, and covers a great fleld of his- 
tory as only Dean Stanley could cover it, with his 
noble sympathies, his fine historical feeling, and the 
beauty and variety of his style. This large-paper edition, 
bound in half cloth with paper sides, is printed from a 
clear, handsome type, on paper of the best quality, with 
broad margins, rough edges, and in mechanical ex 2cu- 
surpasses the Eaglish edition. Each volume con. 


tains as a frontispiece an appropriate etching besides the 


usual illustrations. (New York: A. D. F Randolph & 


Co: $7.50) 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons published last year 
an edition of ‘‘ Les Misérables” which commended 
itself as a beautiful plece of book-making. This year 
they have brought out in the same style Dumas’s 
‘*Count of Monte Cristo” in five large substantial 
octavos, printed in the beautiful style of the DaVinne 
Press, on highly calendered paper, and bound in cloth 
of an olive-green color. Asa library edition it leaves 
nothing to be desired, and can hardly be supplanted by 


any later edition of the same work. There gre numerous 


illustrations, distinctly French in tone and spirit, there- 
fore the better illustrativs of the spirit of the story. 
They are a little mcre sensational than the taste of the 
present day craves; but they are for that reason the 
more fit to accompany a work which is probably the 
most ex'ensive plece of imaginative invention which 
the world has ever seon. ($15) 

Mr. W. J Stillman, who is well known as one of the 
first of American arch#  logists, is fortunate enough to 
adc to the great fund of information which he possesses 
a very attractive literary style. His volume ‘‘On the 


‘Track of Ulysses, Together with an Excursion in Quest 


of the 80-Called Venus of Melos,” contains two studies 
in arch dlogy which find their scéne en mise among the 
Greek Islands, and which very delightfully connect the 
present with the past. These chapters have already 
been read as they have appeared in one of our leading 


' magazines, but they are worthy of permanent preserva 


tion, and in this volume the publishers have given them 
a form of great elegance and beauty. More than a 
hundred illustrations are scattered through the volume, 
most of them of greatinterest. The work is beautifully 
printed in a long, narrow column with noble margins, 
and is worthily bound. (Boston: Houghton, Mifiiin 
& Co. $4) | 


The Blue Jackets of 1812. By Willis J. Abbot. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) To quote from the title-page, 
this book is ‘‘a history of the naval battles of the second 
war with Great Britain.’”’ It is, however, more ex:ctly, a 
narrative of the stirring naval incidents of that war, but it 
is written in such a way that it cannot fail to healthfully 
excite and interest every boy who reads it, although it may 


be lacking in the graver and more reliable qualities of a 
histery. The author, who, by the way, is a grandson of John 
8. C. Abbott, the well-known American historical writer, 
last year prepared a similar narrative of the naval battles 
of the Civil War. Its success has led to the publication of 
the volume now before us, which deserves to be equally 
successful. It is true that Mr. Abbot’s style now and tken 
suffers from his endeavor to be graphic and picturesque ; 
that at times he bas given his imagination so free a rein 
that it prompts in the reader’s mind a suspicion of the facts 
on which he founds some of his descriptions; and yet 
altogether he has succeeded admirably in his purpose to 
make a history which shall have enough of the story ele- 
ment in it to claim and hold the attention of the average 
boy reader. We believe that American boys are not as 
familiar with the stories and traditions of American history 
as with those of the history of England. If this is true, it is 
largely because the narrative elements of American history, 
and particularly of United States history, have not been 
presented as they might be presented. Such a book as the 
‘* Binue Jackets’’ is fitted to help supply this lack in boys’ 
literature, and for that reason we heartily commend it. It 
may be added that the publishers, by the use of a unique 
and handsome binding, profuse illustrations, and generous 
prin ting, have made it a more than usually attractive gift- 
book. $3 


The Boys of 1812,and Other Naval Heroes. By James 
Russell Soley. (Boston: Estes & Liuriat.) It is a curious 
coincidence, if nothing more, that two books should at the 
same time cover so nearly the same ground, in title, in sub- 
ject, and in treatment, as this volume and that noticed in 
the preceding paragraph. Mr. Soley bas done his work 
with a steadier, quieter, and perhaps more matter-of-fact 
pen ; but by as much as he has gained therein he has lost 
in picturesqueness and verve. His book may be a better 
history than the ‘‘ Blae Jackets of 1812,’’ but it is not so 
good a book from the boy’s standpoint, and it seems to be 
fair to make a comparison of the two onthat basis. Nei- 
ther have his publish'rs succeeded in making his volame 
so attractive in binding, printing, and illustration as its 
competitor. It is, therefore, likely that Mr. Soley’s ‘* Naval 
deroes,’’ however gallant they may be, will find themselves 
second in the race with Mr. Abbot’s canvas-covered ‘‘ Blue 
Jackets,’’ if we may be allowed to try to use an appropriate 
simile. $2.50 


Scottish Nationality, and Other Fapers. By the late Rev. 
John Ker, DD (New York: Robert Carter & Bros.) 
These nine papers are chiefly reprints, but are worthy of 
preservation in this permanent form. The firm paper and 
clear type add to the value of the contents, as they present 
it so pleasantly to the eye. The studious habits of Dr. Ker 
and his literary patience are conspicuous in each of these 
papers. The detail is all interesting and iimportant. The 
article on the Early History of Glasgow, which was deliv- 
ered as a lecture in the City Hall, Glasgow, in 1852, is thor- 
ough, and packed with information. The account of the 
primitive period and the discovery of canoes in different 
parts of the city at different depths beneath the surface is 
very attractive, and seems ‘‘ to show that, ata period which 
we cannot set at less than 2,500 or 3,000 years ago, in all 
probability this river of Clyde had navies of a kind, hewn 
from the forests that clothed our hills, without the ald of a 
tool of iron.” The papers on John Knox, Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, The Erskines—Ebenezer and Ralph, are 
all worthy of a carefal reading. 


A College of Colleges, Led by D. L. Moody. Edited by J. J. 
Shanks. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell.) This book contains 
the report of the ‘‘Summer Schoo! for College Students’’ 
held at Northfield, Mass., from Jane 30 to July 12, 1887. 
Many eminent men were present lecturing and participat- 


ing in discussion, and the substance of the teaching is well ' 


preserved here. One of the most interesting chapters con- 
tains the public conversations between Joseph Cook and 
Mr. Moody upon the necessity of work and workers in India. 
Sach condensed information and practical thought could 
hardly be found elsewhere. The whole book is stimulating. 
An admirable idea of the style of address peculiar to Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond, as well as of the quality of his 
thought, can be obtained from the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters—types of careful, discriminating, opulent writing, 
strong in thought, worthy of study by young writers. The 
Canadian Letters are admirable specimens of how to 
describe when on a journey, and the Reminiscences of Dr. 
Guthrie bring out all the richness of that grand character. 
Scotch nationality is shown at its best in this volame. 


The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. Joseph 8. Exell, 
M.A. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This book 
presents a wonderful compilation of valuable thought. 
Single sentences and lengthy paragraphs are gleaned with 
rare skill from eminent writers on both sides of the ocean. 
Almost every word, surely every thought, of the Book of 
Matthew becomes a magnet in the world of literature, and 
narrative, history, illustration, description, are gathered 
about it by a law that illustrates the survival of the fittest. 
It requires peculiar ability to prepare such a work as this 
and preserve in every part a uniform merit. The result is 
apt to reflect the special tastes of the compiler. But the 
wide range of selection and the severe excision that has 
been practiced give to Biblical scholars and readers a 
volume quite unlike any in the homile'ical library. Nor is 
it mere patchwork. It is acoat of many colors, but it ex- 
actly fits the body which it was made to clothe. 


Gambling Outrages ; or, Improving the Breed of Horses at 
the Expense of Public Morals. By Anthony Comstock. 
(New York: The American News Co. 50 cents.) This book 
deserves the examination of those who wish to know the 


| 


extent of gambling influence in politics, and the methods 
by which it is obtained. -The facts cited are, in the matin, 
those brought to light by the Bacon Investigating Commlit- 
tee. Mr. Comstock’s style is naturally characterized by a 
great deal of righteous indignation, but his statements are 
not often unwarrantable. He estimates that the pool-sellers 
for Coney Island pay $6,000 a day rental for their sixty 
gambling booths. One of the most interesting facts set 
forth is the manner in which indictments against gamblers 
are pigeon-holed in the District Attorney’s office. While 
Mr. Catlin was in charge of this cffice in Brooklyn ninety- 
seven gamblers were indicted, put only five were tried and 
convicted, and only one was sentenced. We can well un 
derstand how it is that gamblers can afford to take such an 
active part in machine politics. 


Fifteen Years in the Chapel of Yaie College By Noak 
Porter. 1871-1886 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons } 
These sermons were distinctly academ‘c in their purpose, 
and therefore scholastic, in a sense, in manner of treatment. 
Fifteen of them are Baccalaureate sermons delivered to 


‘the successive graduating classes during the term of Dr. 


Porter’s presidency of Yale. Though at times they become 
somewhat philosophical, they never leave the ground of the 
thoroughly practical. They scem to us to possess the char- 
acteristic of the inspired and the inspiring. Everywhere 
strong, everywhere luminous, everywhere brave, they are 
words from a& great and earnest sou! whose face is bare to 
eternal realities, shining with a light us from the mount of 
God. We feel that we cannot too strongly commend this 
volume to those who wish deep thought and deep spiritual- 
ity in one. The sermons are emphatically virile in every 
line, and truly instinct with the spirit of Christ. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Auimal life possesses a perennia! interest for old readers 
as well as for the younger generation, but it is not often illas- 
trated in such a handsome form as the folio which bears 
the imprint of Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, entitled Wild 
Animals in Captivity, illustrated by pen and camera, by J. 
Fortune Nott. The author tells us his object has not been a 
distinctly scientific one, but that he has endeavoréd to 
present a series of short descriptions written in an enter- 
taining fashion, accompanied by photographic representa- 
tions. The letterpress is both brief and interesting, and 
each chapter is accompanied by a full-page illustration, by 
the photogravare process, of the animal described. Some 
chapters, notably those on elephants, contain several fuall- 
page representations) An!mmense amount of information 
concerning the habits of animals has been pnt into readable 
shape in this volame, while the illustrations, although not 
highly artistic in every instance, are full of interest.—— 
Mr. Hezekiah Batterworth’s ‘‘ Zigzzg Journeys’’ Fave found 
many interested readers, and the latest addition to the sertes, 
Zigzag Journeys in India ; or, the Antipodes of the Far Last, wiil 
not fall behind its predecessors in general attractiveness for 
youvg readers. The letterpress is made up of interesting 
descriptions, anecdotes, lt gends, and narratives of travel, 
There are numerons illustrations of very uneven interest and 
value (Boston: Estes & Lanuriat )——-The characteristics 
of Miss Alcott’s stories do not greatly change. She has 
preserved the freshness and the charm of her early style, 
and it is unnecessary at this late day to say that that style 
is in all respects an admirable one. Her latest volame, A 
Garland for Girls (Boston: Robert Brothers ; $1 25), con- 
tains seven stories written for older girls, full of good fee!- 
ing, of healthy sentiment, and of pure and elevated ideals of 
girlhood and womanhood ——George Roatleig2 & Sons 
issue two exceedingly pretty books, printed in colors, Sunny 
Girlhood, by Mrs. Sale Barker, and Loving Links, a Selection 
of Scripture Texts, with Appropriate Verses, by various authors. 
These volumes represent the excellence of Erglish color print- 
ing.——The collection of Heroic Ballads made by the editor 
of ** Quiet Hours,’’ and published by Roberts Brothers, con- 
tains all the most famous and stirring ballads of heroism 
and adventure, such as ‘‘ H>ratius at the Bridge,’’ ‘* Chevy- 
Chace,’’ “‘lyry,”’ Lochinvar,’’ and many less well known, 
arranged chronologically as to the order of the events nar- 
rated. The illustrations are bold and effsctive, and the 
book is noticeably well printed. As the editor jastly 
remarks, sach poetry fills an important place in a true 
education, by presenting a lofty ideal and stimulating the 
heroic spirit. ($2).——Some of Our Fellows, from the same 
publishers, is an Eaglish story of schoolboy life by the Rev. 
T. 8. Millington. It has plenty of incident and plot, with 
some wholesome fan, and, though it is decidedly FE sglish in 
some ways, it wlil doubtless give pleasure to American, 
boys. Wecannot speak highly of the artistic quality of 
the woodcuts or of the cover design, which striges us as, 
to reverse the conventional phrase, gaudy but not neat. 
($2).——-Forty years ago Dr. F R Goulding wrote The 
Young Marooners, a tale of the Florida coast. Its success_ 
was remarkable, and among ti : young folks it fairly rivaled 
the “Swiss Family Robinson’’ in popularity. A new 
edition has just been brouzht out by Dodd, Mead & Co., of 
this city, enlarged and illustrated, Mr. Joel Chandler Harris 
writing au introduction. This revival was an eminently 
happy idea, as it may confidently be said that the tale is one 
of the best boys’ stories ever written, being a capital narra. 
tive of adventure made into an excellent medium of instruc- 
tion. ($1 50.)——Gritli’s Children's a trans'ation from the 
German of Johanna Spyri by Louise Brooks. it isa charming 
little tale, the author’s literary art being of the moat graceful 
and delicate order. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. $1.50,)—— 
A popular presentation of cuiious and interesting facts of 
geology is ‘Chips from the Farth’s Crust,’’ by Professor 
John Gibson. It contains a series of short studies on such 
topics of natural science as earthquakes, diamond-digging, 
buried forests, oil wells, and the like. Taere are many illus- 
trations which make still clearer the author’s lucid and 
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pleasing style. (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons.)—— 
The Northern Cross, by Willis Boyd Allen, is a well told 
story of schoo! life at the Boston Latin School. The author 
enters into the boyish spirit heartily and naturally, and the 
tale is fresh and bright in its atmosphere and infinence. 
(Lothrop. $1 )——Longmans, Green'& Co., the English pub- 
lishers who have recently opened an American branch at 15 
Kast Sixteenth Street, in this city, have jnst published a beau- 
tifu'ly made quarto with numerous illustratiors, Andrew 
Lang’s translation of Duelin’s French folk story, Johnny Nutt 
and the Golden Goose. M. Duelin, who was a capital story- 
teller, probably did little more than put into literary form a 
story of his own province which had long existed as an oral 
tradition. The publishers have printed !t in the most tastefal 
and elegant fashion on alternate pages, breaking the letter- 
press with a mul!ti'ude of small and very humorons illustra. 
tlons. (#3.50.)——D' Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales have been popular 
in France for two hundred years, but, so far as we recoll<ct, 
this is the first time that they have been presented in an Erg- 
lish translation to American readers. The stories were trans- 
lated into English early in the last century, but were much 
abused and paraphrased by the translators. In this volume 
they are presented in their integrity. The book is hand- 
somely printed and profusely illustrated. (New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. #1 50.)——-The same publishers 
large and profusely illustrated book devoted to 
the Wonderful Cities of the World, and describing the great 
cities of all countries, a large space being devoted to the 
chief towns of the United States. A large amount of infor- 
mation of a useful sort has been compressed into these 
pages, and, by the aid of nearly 400 pictures, young readers 
can hardly fail to obtain a good del of useful knowledge 
concerning the cities of the world. (#5 ) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Less noteworthy in i)lustration and in the l'ghter class of 
reading matter than some of its predecessors, the December 
Century yet contains several articles of remarkable value. 
Chief among these is Mr. George Kennan’s account of Gov- 
ernment terrorism in Russia and of the ‘‘ Prison L'fe of the 
R-volutionists.”” The arbitrary arrest, threatening, and 
ili treatment of mere children suspected of knowing some- 
thing of the plans and talk of older relatives are describ-d 
in a way to make the reader’s anger hot within him. Mr. 
Kennan’s personal investigations confirm much of the truth 
of ‘“‘Stepniak’s’’ passiorae assertions. In the Lincoln 
biograpby the ful! story of Lincoln’s secret night journey to 
Washington is told in full for the first time, with unpub 
lished letters from Seward, Scott, and Stone. The changes 
in the inaugural adress are described minutely, and afford 
an instructive insight into Lincoln and Seward’s views and 
hopes at the time. Professor UC. W. Shields, of Princeton, 
contributes a second paper reviewing and commenting on 
the letters on Church Unity lately printed in the ‘‘Century.”’ 
The pictorial successes of Irving’s ‘‘ Faust’ are enthusias- 
tical’y praised by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, while an anunymous 
and extreme’y caustic critic follows with a ta’k on the 
acting. He can find little tocommend in either Irvirg, Miss 
Terry, Alexander, or Wills. Mr. Irving strikes him as 
superficial, ‘‘a terrible fault for an archangel,”’ and 
grotesqueness es cheap.’’ Ae further declares that Mr. 
Irving is ‘‘thin,’’ Mr. Alexander ‘‘irsignificant,’’ Miss 
Terry ‘‘rough,”’ and Mr. Wills ‘‘ailthree.’’ In fiction the 
greatest attraction is Mr. Stockton’s sequel to *‘ Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine,’’ in which those good ladies are cast 
away on shore in a way no less ¢«xtraordinary than was 
their lot on sea. The chief illustrated articles are those by 
Edward L Wilson on the ‘‘Sea of Galilee,’ by Mrs. 
van Rensselaer on ‘‘Darham Cathedral,’”’ and by Mr. 
Brarder Matthews on Par'sian Newspapers.” 


The American Magazine has a great variety of readable 
articles and several excellent Christmas features. Thus 
W. H Inpgerso)) furnishes a profusely illustrated paper on 
‘* Christ-Ideals ia American Art,'’ Charles Gayarré tells of 
toliday sports and fun in New Ov:leans fifty years ago, 
giving many amusing anecdotes and incidents, and another 
writer sketches the way Christmas was kept in war times 
by a socie! y of soldiers. There are also short stories, literary 
papers, and outdoor sketches in abuodance. The number 
is beyond question the best this young and growing period- 
ical has put forth. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


From Harper & Brothers comes a very tastefully printed 
novel by Julia Magruder, A Vagnificent Plebeian. Modern 
Ships of War, by Sir Eiward J. Reed and Edward 3impson, 
with supplementary chapters and notes by Lieutenant Kelley, 
of cur own navy, preserves in an attractive form a series 
of articles which have greatly interested the readers of 
Harrer’s Magezine.’’—— Scribner & Welford (New York) 
send us atranslation of Pinjer’s SHistory of the Christian 
Phitosophy cf Religion from the Reformation to Kant —~—From 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) we have received a 
volume of religicus meditations on The Verily, Verilies of 
Christ, ty the Rev. J. H. Regere.——E. P. Datton & Co. 
have put their imprint on a beautiful little volume contain- 
ing a selection from the poems of George Mecdonald. The 
same publishers have put their imprint on a beautiful edi- 
tion, inthree volumes, of Stanley’s Historica. Memorials of 
, M'fiin & Co. (Boston) 
have iseucd in book form Charles Egbert Craddock’s latest 
story, The Story Aeedon Lovers of verge will be 
glad to receive the Poems of the late Rev. Roland 8ill.—— 
We have received. frem B. Alden (New York) Pro- 
fessor C. W. Hatsou’s P-ginnings of Civilization, and Dr. 
Bernbard Pick’s The Toimud; What itis and Whatit Knows 
About Jesus and His Foli.wers ——Phillips & Hunt (New 
York) send us the Rav. Dr. James Porter’s Se. f- Reliance En- 


couraged for Young Ladies, containing a series of chapters ' 


on euch subjects as domestic edcation, health, manners, 
and marriage. Mary E. Bamford’s Thoughts of My Dumb 
Neighbors contains a series of pleasantly written papers on 
animals. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Richard Jefferies fund has risen to a little more 
than $2 500, from about 500 contributors. 4 

—Thomas Whittaker, New York, has put in an attractive 
booklet translations from the poems of Victor Hugo, made 
by Henry Carrington, Dean of Bocking. 

—At the annual trade sale of John Marray, which was 
held in London a fortnight ago, upward of 2530 copies 
were sold to the booksellers of ‘‘The Life and Letters of 
Darwin.”’ 

—Professor Max Miilleristo bring out a new edition of 
the Rig Veda. It is to be printed at the Oxford University 
Press, and his Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagram will 
pay the bills. 

—An excellent selection of prose and verse has beencom- 
piled by Fannie B. Bates, and published by A.D F. Ran- 
dolph & Co, New York, under the title, ‘‘ Between the 
Lights: Thoughts for the Quiet Hour.”’ 

—A'l the papers relating to the life of the late Dean 
Stanley which were formerly in the bands of the late Theo- 
dore Walrond have been confided to the hands of the 
present Dean of Westminster, who is now engaged upon 
the biography. 

—The willof Dinah Maria Craik, the ato proved 


in England recently. The persova!l estate e 3s $85 000. 
To her husband she leaves the copyright of her works, 
and to her adopted daughter, Dorothy Craik, the residue of 
her property. 

—A. Bronson Alcott celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday 
on Tuesday, November 29, and it found him stronger. and 
better than for many months past. The birthday of his 
daughter, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, author of the famous 
‘Littles Women,” falls on the same day. 

—Chas. E. Merril! & Co. have in press, and will publish 
next month, *' First Steps in Electricity,’’ by Mr. Charles 
Barnard, describing a great variety of simple experiments 
with electricity, the laws that govern it, and their applica. 
tion to the telegraph, telephore, electric light, cable rall- 
ways, etc. 

—The ‘ Portfolio’’ for November continues its sketches of 
Scottish painters, contains interesting articles on-the English 
lakes ard on Lincoln Inn, and two striking etchings. The 
most attractive articles in the December ‘‘ Magazine of 
Art”’ are the ‘‘Studies in English Costumes’’ aod the 
‘Irish Types and Traits ;’’ the latter with som? very char- 
acteristic illustrations. 

—The Thanksgiving issue of the ‘*‘ Journal of Educaticn”’ 
has a four-page supplement, and contains poems by Edith 
M. Thomas, Dora Read Goodale, and Kate L. Brown; also 
articles of special merit by Mary Harriet Morris, Mary 
E izabeth Biske (M. E. B.), Annie Bronson King, Helen 
Ainsley Smith, Aristine Anderson, and other well-known 
writers on educational topics. 

—The ‘‘Atherm@am hears that in a forthcoming collec- 
tion of portraits of Charles Dickens will appear, among 
other fac-similes, one of the firat page of a buriesque2 drama, 
which was written by tre future novelist for representation 
at home. ia 1833, three or four years before the days of 
**Pickwick.’’ The burlesque is called ‘*(’Thello (part of 
the Great Unpaid),’’ and is written in rhyme 

—A new departure in the making of calendara has been 
taken by Mr. F. W. Peabody, of 39 Park Row, New York. 
He sends us the Greek Calendar, which contains for each 
day of the year a translated passage from the works of a 
Greek poet or philosopher. It appears that Professors (il- 
dersleeve, Davidson, and Ware think well of this new vent- 
ure, and we see no reason to dissent from their jadgment. 

—At a meeting of the Council of the American Copy!ght 
Lesgue, held last week, it was announced that the net pro- 
ceeds of the authcrs’ resdings were over $4000. Resolu 
tions of thanks for the services of Mr. Lowell and the other 
participants in the exercises were passed. The Council 
also passed a resolution declaring the recent proposition for 
astamp system of copyright unwise, impracticable, anda 
virtual surrender of ths author’s rizhts. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson is living in a litt'e cottage on 
the Saranac River, at a thinly settled point. With him are 
h's wife, mother, and stepson, Lloyd Osborn. Mr. Steven- 
son is constantly growing stronger. He walks about halfa 
mile every day over the snow, making use of Indian mocca- 
sins in his short tramps. His spirits have improved won. 
derfully sircs be entered the woods. The cold, windless, 
piny air which he breathes bas strengthened his lungs 
avd put new life into his frame.— | Exchange. 

—The cbhurch of Hucknal Torkard, Notts, Eogiand, in 
which is the tomb of Byron, is being rebuilt, but it is said 
that not a stone of Byron’s tomb will be disturbed, ard the 
block of marble sent for the purpore ry the King of Greece, 
and embellished with a laurel wreath wrought in brass by 
Mr. Richard Balt, which) marked the poet’s grave, as well as 
the tablet to his memory, and the mural monument in 
memory of his daughter, Lady Lovelace, wiil, after the 
restoratixn, occupy the same positions relatively to the 
grave as noe. 

—Of the periodicals devoted exclusively to books ard lit- 
erary matters we have seen none so beautifully printed and 
illustrated as is the Christmas ‘* Book-Bayer.’’ Sometwer- 
ty five !lJustrations from the choicest of the holiday books 
have been printed in monotint, and the choice of color, the 
soitness of tint, and the delicacy of presswork are really 
remarkable. Articles on notable books ere furnished by 


John Burroughs, H. H Boyesen, R H. Stoddard, Howard 
Pyle, Edith M. Thomas, 8. B. Millet, H. W. Mabie, and 
others.’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) | 


INQUIRING FRIENDS 


~ 


[Any subscriber sending an ; nce on any subject to The Chria- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
etther through the columns of the paper or hy personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable | 


1. “The Oregon Boundary. with a sketch of Whitman” I 
know something of the Oregon Boundary (not much), but of 
the *‘ Whitman ” referred to, I fail to flod any trace. Will you 
please enlighten me? 2. “The Morrill Tariff... What are its 
provisions? 3. I want to find the life of Renedict Arnold, told, I 
think. in the form of astory. A friend was quite sure it was in 
Headley's ** Washington: and his Generals,”’ but ¥ do not find It 
there. 4. Can you tell me where to procure certain little books 
of selections for each day of the month—one is called “ Fern 
Fronds.” another, I think, ‘‘ Seaweeds,” by Miss Havergal? — 

M.F. J. 

1. An article printed in The Christian Union, Vol. 35, 
No. 11, gives an interesting sketch of Whitman's life. 
2. There were several Morrill Tar'!ff acts passed during the 
war. The firet was in 1861 It was nominally a revenue 
measure, but the ‘‘ incidental protection” afforded was by 
no means accidental. The framers of the hill proposed 
merely to restore the rates of the tariff of °46. which when 
passed was regarded as a free-trade measure. Bat they 
substituted specific for ad valorem duties, and greatly in- 
creased the rates on ironand wool. The later Morri!l Tariff 
bills were proposed to compensate the manufacturers for 
the internal revenue duties which were levied to carry on the 


war. But the amonnt of the ‘‘ compensation was gener- ~ 


ally fixed at the figure suggested by the manufacturers. 
When the internal revenue duties were repealed, the 
tariff acts were left unchanged, so that the ‘‘ protective 
duties ’’ Jevied are higher now than during the war. 3. It 
is contained in one or more of the schoo! ‘' Speakers,’’ per- 
haps some reader can say which. 4. Write to A. D. F. 
Rando)ph & Co., New York City. 


In reply to many inquiries about the origin of the poem 
teginning “If I Shonia Die To-night,’’ read in public by 
the late Dr. N. J. Barton, of Hartford, Conn., jast before 
bis death, and to which public attention has slso been 
directed as the poem that H. Rider Haggard was accnsed 
of sppropriating withont credit in his novel ‘‘Jess,”’ 
We may say that the »oem was originally published in 
The Christian Union of Jane 18, 1873 signed 8.” 
Various correspondents write us that it was written by 
R. C. Vivian Myers, of Philadelphia, that it was written by 
*‘Jenneverah H. Winston,’’ by Lucy Hooper, and that it 
has been printed in several papers with the signature ‘' B. 
8.’’ We have every reason to suppose that it was an 
original eontribution to The Christian Union of the date 
named. We reprinted the poem in our issue of May 19, 1887. 
Since writing the above, we have received a copy of the 
Hartford *‘Courant’’ in which ‘'B. 8.’’ is shown conclu- 
sively to be M'ss Belle E. Smith, of Tabor, Iowa, a teacher 
in Tabor College. 


Will The Christian Union kindly tell the significance of the 
name * Bittersweet,”’ as given to the bright autumn berry ? 
E. M. F. 


The roots of the plant, when chewed, are said to have 
first a sweetish and then a bitter taste. 


** Nothing is here for tears ; nothing to wall, 
Or knock the breast ; no weakz.ess, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death s> noble.”’ 
These lines, recently inquired for, are from John Milton's 
** Samson Agonistes”’ (lines 1,72!—1,724). 


There is a star visible just now, four or five hours ahead of the 
sun, that our local paper says is called the Star of Bethlehem, 
and has not been seen since the time of Christ till now. Will 
you please give us some reliab!e information concerning it? * 


The star hag been called the Star of Bethlehem by some 
because it has been calculated that its orbit is such that it 
must have appeared in the East abont the time of Christ’s 
birth Bat his fact is dented by careful astronomers, and 
it is probable that the idea is purely a fanciful ore. 


Has the second volume of Beecher’s *“ Life of Christ’ ever 
been pnbiished, or is it going to be? 


It will be published by Charles L. Webster & Co., of this 
city. 


Can any of your correspondents tell me where I can find two 
old songs; one is ** Poor Babes in the Woods’? It fs not the 
long English ballad, but was probably taken from that. The 
refrain is, 

‘* Poor babes in the wonds | Poor babes in the woods! 
Ob, don’t you remember the poor babes {n the woods?" 
Part of a stanza Is, 
‘When he taw they were dead, the robin so red 
Brought strawberry leaves and over them spread.”’ 


The otherisaseasong. ‘hechorus is, 


For they're sinking in the lowlands, lowlands, lo! 
For they’re sinking in the lowlands, lowlands, lo!" 
Two lines run something /ike this : 
‘ Then off with their hats, and cff with their caps, 
All trying to stop those watery gaps. 
For they’re sinking in the lowlands, lowlands, lo!” 
K. 


I am about to use an iron or lead pipe from my well (possibly 
part of each meta!), to be buried in the ground along distance. 
Is there a varnish with which I can coat the outside and tnside 
to prevent ru*ting, or, if lead is used, to prevent lead polson 
and still not injure the taste of the water? S D. B. 


Can you or any of yoar readers inform me if Fanny Belle 
Irving bas written anyother book than ‘Six Girls,’ and, if so 
where it can be obtained ? M7. P. 


We find none credited to her in the *‘ American Cata- 
ogue. 


or 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS: 


HOLIDAY LIST NEW BOOKS. 


CHARMING COLOR BOOKS. 


OR. LITTLE 
JESUS ind Other Hymos. 
fall- -page teautiful landscape desig in 
silver and coiors Oblong, ribbon atyle, 
minated paper cover, 32 pp, 5) cents. 


ABIOINS IN THEE. A Selection of Poems. 

HAKLOTTS MURKAY, @ECILIA HAVERGAL. 
Handsomely printed, with beau. 
Small 


Oo ners. 
tifal floral designs on every 
cloth extra, {Iluminated cover, $!. 


ILLUMINATED 
THOUGHTS FOR SUNRISE. | Daliv 


worh.ug Aurnive ay. ns eautl- 
fully luiuminated be L M. W, page 
containing an tliuminated text with appro- 
priate hymn. Covers in gold bronze, ribbon 
style, gilt edges, 35 cents; Persian calf, $1.25. 


THOUCHTS OF HEAVEN, OUR HOME 
ABOVE, Beautifully Covers 
in zolu bronze, ribbon aes gilt edges, 35 
_ cents: Persiau calt, $1.25 


TEXT BOOKS. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNSET. Daily Even- 


«eats aD veo Hymns. Beautifully 
iliumioated by 8 . Covers in gold 
bronze, ribbon edges, 35 cents ; Per- 


sian calf, $1.25. 


iD Beaatifully illaminated. 
tn for Eignt Weeks. Ed- 

ited by L. L. Richly gtit, covers in gold 
ribbon gilt edges, 35 cents ; Per- 


calf, $ 


HOLLAND PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 


M.A. Impertal 8vo. cloth. gilt edges, with a 
map and 188 illustrations, $3 50. 


PEN AND PENC'L., Ricnarp Loverr, 


JUVENILE PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
Two New Books by Oommander Oameron. 


TEMPLE’S TRIAL; OR. “OR LIFE AND 
DEA‘H By EveL_yn EVERETT GREEN, author 
of The Heiress of ** Winning 
the Victory.’’ etc 12mo, cloth extra, $1 25 
An interesting study of charac’er, going matn- 

ly to thow the beauty of a quiet, manly, Cnris- 

tian life; onthe otrer hand the terrible moral 
degrad ution to which selfishness, unchecked, 
may jiead 


OUR SEA-COAST HEROES; OR..STO- 
RIES OF WRECK AND OF RESVCUE BY had 
LIFEBOAT AND ROCKET. By Ac# 
DauntT, author of Frank Redcliffe,” W th th 
Pack and Kifle in the Far Souib-West,”’ etc. 
With 14 illu-trations 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 


EARLY ENCLISH VOYAQERS;OR, THE 
ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES OF 
DRAKE, CAVENDISH, AND DAMPIER 
Numerous ftinustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, $1.50 
Thetitie of this work describes the contents. 

It is a handsome volume, which will be a valu- 

able gift for young persons generally, and boys 

in particular. There are included mapny inter- 
eating illustrations, and portraits of the three 
great Voy: gers. 


IN SAVAGE AFRICA; OR, THE ADVENT- 
URts OF FRANK Bai.DWIN FROM THE 
GULD COAST OF ZANZIBAR’ Ky VERNEY 

VETT CAMERON, Commander Royal Navy : 
author of Africa,” ete. With 32 ilius- 
trations. 12mo, cloth exira, $1.50. 


JACK HOOPER: HIS ADVENTURES 
AND IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


VERNEY LovgeTT CAMERON, Ub, 
Navy ; author oi 
Africa,’’ ‘ Our ure Highway,” etc. with 
$1.95 full-page illustrations. 12mv, cloth extra, 


“Our author has the immense advantage over 
many writers of boys’ stories that he describes 
what he has seen, and does not merely draw on 
his imagination and on books, He writes. too, in a 
brisk, manly‘style, and weaves what he cae to say 

about the once dark continent into a very good 
ers of which the hero is Jack Hooper. (Boots: 


THE FUGITIVES; ; OR, THE TYRANT 
QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR ByR. M. 
LANTYNE. 12mo, cloth extra, illustrated. At- 
tractiveiy bound In cloth, $1.50. 


INTERESTING BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


NOT THROWN AWAY, BUT GIVEN; CHANCED SCENES; OR, THE CASTLE 
OR, TAK STORY OF MARION S HERO. By 
‘re RRANEY, anthor of * Daisy Snow- 


fit Secret.’ Our Danehters,”’’ 
Bro. hers and Sons,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, | 
80 centa, 


RINAULTRIE. By Mrs. Mriinz-Rag. author 
of * Morag: a Story of Highland Life. ” eto. 
12mo, cloth extrs, gilt top, $1 50 


“We heartily commend this fresh, rand vivid THE CHILDREN'S MIRROR. 
vid 


cvrefully written tale, with its truthful and 
pictures of Scottish \ife.”’—{[Averdeen Free Press 


WILFUL WINNIE, A Tale. By Annis S. 
SwaN author ot * ‘thankful Rest,” alder- 


sydie,’’ ete. 18mo, cl th, 50 cents. 


ONE OF THE LEAST, AND RUTH EL-. 


LIOT’S DELIVERER. By Mrs E.R. Prr-, 
MAN. 18m, cloth eXtra, frontisplece and 
eite, 5u cents. 


| 


AND OTrAaGE. By Lapy Hops, author 

of ** Our Coffee House,” A Maiden's Work,”’ 

“ Sunny Footsteps,”’ eto. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 

An ioteresting story for girls, of two English 
orphans and their guardian, in the course of 
which valuable moral and religious lessons are 
conveyed by some pleasing allegories. 


A Treasury 
of S.usies. OUSIN KaTE. 


12mo, cloth “am. $1. 
‘QEORGIE MERTON; j OR, ONLY A GIRL. 


FLOKENCE GARRIN@TON trated, 12mo, 
extra, 80 Cents. 


A most interesting tale for youn le, with 

“only a girl,” is a noble example of courage, 
spirit, an fortitude. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


PILGRIM S PROCRESS. By Joun Bux- 


With 60 Uiustrations 
and W. B. Scott. 
$2. (New Edition ) 


THE SHIPWRECK. A Poem. By 
FALCONER. lLilusira‘ed by Birket Foster. 
i2m >, cloth extra, gilt edges, $1.50 
‘This edition contains a fac-simile of Falconer's 

-Book, or Journal of his Voyage from Phila- 
delphia to Jamaica; also Chart, etec., now for 
the first t'me pubiished. 


CHIPS FROM THE EARTH’S CRUST ; 


by David Scutt, 
8vo, cloth extra, 


OR, SHORT STUDIES IN NATURAL SUI-. 


ENCE. By GiBson, Natural History 
Departme: Ediuburgh Museum of Science 
and Art; anthcr 


* Science Gleanings in | 


Many Fields,”’ eto. With 29 illustrations. 
Frere cloth extra, $1.25. 


CREAT WATERFALLS, CATARACTS. 
AND CGEYSERS DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. By JOHN GIBSON, auth r 
of Science Gie-aalngs,’’ “Chips irom the 


*s Crust,” eto. With 32 iilusirations. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


MONSTERS OF THE SEA, LECEND- 
ARY AND AUTHENTIC. By Joun 
GIBSON. Natura: uistory Department, Eutu- 
bargh Museum of Science and art; author of 

**Se'ence Gleanings in Many Fields, ete. 
16 1lustrations, 18mo, cloth extra, 60 


FAVORITE HYMN SERIES. 


Finely illustrated. Forming beautiful presen- 
tation volumes. Handsomely bound in cloth 
extra, beveled boards, gilt edges, with 16 illus- 
trations and memortal sketch of the author. 
Per vol., 75 cents. 


JustasI Am. By Charlotte Eliott. 

Jesus, Lover or My By Charles Wesley. 

NgsRER My Gop, To Ines. By Sarah Flower 
Adams. 

Rock oF 4 By Augustus Montague Toplady. 

—— THE GOLDEN. By Bernard of Mor- 
ais 


TH Lorp’s PRAYER. Finely Uni- 
orm witi: Favorite Hymn Series, 75 cents. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS Finely iilustrated. 
Uniform with Favourite Series, 75 cents. 


New Volame. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. The Favorite 
Hym>. sy JOHN AENKY NewMaN. With ilius- 
trations by F. Dadd. and a Memorial Sketch 
of the Author by H L.L. Small 4to, cioth 
extra, beveled boards, gilt edges, $1. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOMAS. NELSON & 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
42 Bleecker Street, N ew York. 


A SELECTION OF 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Suifable for Holiday Presents.. 
ROME 


By Franets Wry. A large 4to volume, 
richly iliustrated with 315 Engravings on 
Wood. Bound io cloth, git, price, $10. 


FIFTY PERFECT POEMS. 


* A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Master- 
pieces, by English and American Poets, 
Nelected and Edited by Cuarres A. DANA 
and Rossctrer JoHNson. With 72 exquisite 
{ilustrations, printed on Japanese silk paper. 
Large 8vo. Cloth. extra gilt, price, $9; also 
bound tn white alik, $10. 


FAIR WORDS ABOUT FAIR 
WOMAN. 


Gathered from the Poets of all Lands. With 
lilustrations from Designs by W 4d. Low. 


Crown Cloth, gilt, price, $2. 
BRYANT’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION With 100 En- 
gravings. Biographic Sketeh by R. dG. 
Stopparp, and View of Bryant's Residence. 
al Roslyn. One vol., &vo. Cloth, gilt side 
and edges, price, $4. 


THE BRYANT BIRTHDAY- 
BOOK. 


With Portrait of Bryant and 12 Engravings 
illustrative of the Months. Printed with red 
Hnes. Cloth, gilt, price, €1.25; also 
in designs muorveco and caif, $2.50 
au 


THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF 
POETRY. 


Collected and Edited by Caartes A. Dana. 
New and evlarged editton. Illustrated with 


Steel Engravings. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 
price, $5. 

FENIMORE COOPER’S NOV- 
ELS, 


Complete in sixteen vols. With 64 Engrav- 
ines on ~teel by Darley. Price for set in 
cloth. $20. Darley Edition. Very choice. 
Price for set, $72. 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICK- 
LN S. 


THE NEW HOUSEHOLD EDITION. Com- 


plete, twenty-two volumes in ten volumes, 
square 8vo. containing nearly 900 Iliustra- 
trations. Price per set, in box, cloth, $30. 


BANCROFT’S JTISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTI- 
NEN’ TO TYE EstABLISHWVENT OF 
THE CONSTITU (ION IN 1789. By Georee 
Bancrorr. Complete in six vole., 8vo. 
uLcnut. gilt top, in box. Pr.ce lor set, 


OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 


By THomas A Keyrris A revised Translation. 
With a Frontispiece on India paver, from a 
design by W. 6 Richmond. 16mo. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents; morocco, $1.25 ard $1 75. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


By Rev. Printed in red and 
black, with a Portrait of the author Price, 
cloth, 50 cents ; morocco, $1. 


THE MUSIC SERIES. 


Conatsting of Rlographical and Anerdotical 
Sketches of The Great German Composers ; 
The Great Italian and French Composers ; 
Great Singers, First Series; Great lingers, 
Second Series ; Grea: Violinista and Pianiate 
Five vols, 18mo. Price for the set, im box, 


cloth, $3 
THE WARWICK 


SPERE 


A new and exquisite edition of the complete 
works «f Shaxspere, in twelve volumes, 
16mo, bound in cloth or fn half cloth, and 

put up in a tastefal cloth box. Price, fo 
je style, $9 for the set. 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


A WORK ON CHINA DECORATION. By 
Mrs. 8. With 12 « hromo- 
lithographic Pilates. and nnmerous other 
Tilustrations. 4to, cilt. Price, $6. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS 
OUR ELDER POETS. 


Biogranvhical and Descriptive Sketches of 
Bryant, Emerson, Whittier, 
Hoimes,and Lowell By R H. Sropparp and 
others. With Portraits and Illustratious on 
Wood. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt, 
price, $5 


LITTLE PETER: 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY FOR C8BIL- 
DREN OF ANY AGE. Lucas RT 
author of ‘*Colonel Eaderby’s Wife,” etc. 
With numerous: 
D cloth, price, $1 25 


SHA K- 


OF 


Square 4to. 


Full descriptive of our publicati 
sent to any address on application. ee 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


| 1, 8 & 5 Bond Srrzer, New Yorx. 


ANEW BOOK 
By “ The Prince of Popular Essayists.” 


Men, Places, and Things. 


By William Mathews, LL D. 
1 vol., 12mo, 394 pp. $1.50. 


There are twenty eight essays In the book, every 

one of which is well worth reading and pondering. 
— {Chicago Journal. 

fhe paper on William Wirt is refreshing and 
charming, and worth ten times the price of tne 
entire volume.—({t biladeiphia Item. 

A collection of Ba yong papers on such subjects 
as Napoleon I., Wililam Wirt, Bulwer. Dumas, the 
Weaknesses of Great Men. the Greatness of London, 
the House of ( ommoag, Lilusions abvut the Past, the 
Philosophy of Handwriting, etc. here is much 
force and point in the treatment alike of the men, 
the places, and. tne questions discussed in the book. 
It will weili repay reading —[Brookiyn Eagle. 

The vook ia curiously stimulative of thought, and 
it is this stimulative quality wuich perhaps 
Prof. Mathews's books thetr popularity 
last bock will mase his readers think, oma 1s iteclt 
thoughtful, as well sa embodying facts of a 
kinds which wil be entirely fresh information to 
hundr eds of readers.—{ Chicago Times. 

‘“ Hours with Men and Kooks,” “ Words: Their 
Use and Abuse.” snd this later volume, “ Men, 
rlaces, and Things,’’ are as helpful books as the 
young man or woman can find in any Ilst of good 
DooKs. In there volumesthe reacer can gather 
the wisest ‘Opinions and best thoughts of the living 
and the dead.—{ Inter-Ocean. 


Other Works by Dr. Mathews. 
Getting on in the World; 


Or. Hints on Successin Life. Fifty- ~enveliai 
edition. 


Numerous editions of this fascinating work 
have been published in Engiand, and it nas had 
the honor of translation Into Swedish, Nor- 
wegtan, and French. 

Its chapter on ‘“‘ Money ” is worth many times the 
cost of the work to any une.—{cbristian Aavocate, 
Buffalo. 

It isa book of facts and not of therrtes. The 
men woo have succeeded in life are laid under 
tributeand made to divulge the secret of tneir 
success, they give vastly mre than “ hints’ —they 
make a reveiation.—({Christian Lra, Boston. 


Words, Their Useand Abuse. 


Nineteenth edition. $2. 


The book is incomparabie in its adaptation to 
the wants uf persons desiring to perfect their style 
of expression ei.her for conversation, iiterary Com- 
position, or public address.—(The Advance. 


Hours With Men and Books. 


Eleventh edition. $1.50. 


A storehouse of valuable information, pleasantl 
imparted, and combined with much orig nality al 
thought. “+, ours with Men a d Books” will be 
welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. hese essays 
evince a high state of cuiture without » single 
trace of the bookworm. they stimula e like wiue, 
and refresh the sense like flowers.—{London Morn- 
ing Post. 


The Great Conversers, 


And Other Essays. Twelfth edition. $1.50. 


One will make the acquaintance of more authors 
in the course of asiogi+ one of his essays than are 
probably to be met with in the same limited space 
any where eise in the whule reaim of our literature. 
—{Chicago Tribune. 


Monday Chats. 
By C. A. SaInTE-BEUVE, of the French Acad- 
emy. Selected and translate? from the 
** Causeries du Lundi,” with an Introductory 
Essay on the life and writings of Satnte- 
Beuve, by Wm. Marugews, LL.D. Fourth 
edition, $2 


This volume coatains “literary portraits, worked 
ont in the most delicate and careful menoner, of 
Louis the Fourteenth, Fencion, Bossuet, Masstiion 
Pascal, Rousseau, Madame Geoffrin, Joubert, Gut- 
zot, the Abte Galiant, und Frederick the Great.” 


Such admirable biographical essays in so small a 
compass are nowhere else to befound. [hey are 
miniatures of the most excel'ent workmansbip. 
—{kdinburgh Review, Scotland. 


Literary Style, 
And Other Essays. Fourth Edition. $1.50. 


A rare treat; of itseif a model of literary style as 
wellas of substantial worth. —f{Kochester Herald. 


Oratory and Orators. 
Tenth Kditivn. $2. 

A mine of wealth, full of practical suggestions 
and iaformation. Besides the vaiue of the direc 
tious toa public speaker, the book abounds with 
sp°’rkliing anecdotes and gems of thought of cele 
brated authors.—({?hiladelpbia Record. 

*,* These volumes are £ or sale by The Baker & Tay 
lor Co.,9 Bond Street, New York, and by Bovksetu- 


ers generally, or they wili be sent prepaid on 
of price, by the Puoiisheras, 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


4 Beautiful and Instructive Holiday Gift. 


LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Biographies of the Master Spirits in Sclence, 
Art, and Literature, with 59 portraits. 
€00 pp. , 8vo, $1 75. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.., 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK AND OHIOAGO., 


MAS DECORATIONS, 


LETTERS—8 YMBOLS 
OF CANVAS AND CLUE 
OKRATED PANELS 


Send for Lilustrated Catalogue, 
4.@ BR. LAMB, 59 Carmine N.Y, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 

List week the Prokibdition National Committee met in 
Chicago and elected Simuel D ckey, of Michigan, to 
succeed the Jate John B. Fisch as Caatrman. Indian- 
apolis was selected as the plscs of the National Conven- 
tlon next year. On Thureday evening a grand mass- 
meeting was held in one of the armories, which was 
described in one of the dispatches as ‘‘ a scene of wild 
hurrahdom.” General Fisk made the first address. 
‘* The problem is,’ he said, ‘‘ how shall we arouse the 
public conscience which now sleeps and gnores under 
the lullaby of ‘loyalty to party’? Seventy per cant. 
of the primaries {on both of the dominant political parties 
are convened in gilded saloons er erezs-road taverns. 
Ia the great cities of tho land, where now dwell more 
than 15.030 000 of our people, the saloon is the chief 
inspiration in politics. Its mastery over great States Is 
appalling. How shall we dethrone King Ram, and 
restore the government to the people ?” 

John P. St. John followed in an address which at 
tacked the dominant parties for subservience to the 
monopolies as well as to the saloons. ‘‘ While heavy 
import duties are placed upon foreign goods, the scum 
of foreign labor enters free. Protection for the black- 
smith’s hammer, but free trade for the blacksmith’s 
muctcle. American ships praciically driven from the 
seas ; a country without a navy; the people's money 
looked up in the vaults of the Treasury, and half a 
dozen monopolists controlling our highways to the 
markets of the world.” He concluded his address by 
saying that the Prohibition party had insoribed upon i 
banners ‘‘no compromise,” and that {in the campsign of 
1888 ‘‘the man who shall lead us to a glorious triumph 
is that honest patriot and Cuaristian statesman, General 
Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey.” 


As announced in our Geners! News outlook last week, 
prohibition without c»mpcnsation has just been decided 
constitutional by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. The 
case was an interesilag one, and the decision was 10 
clear, terse, and strong as almost to deserve citation is 
full, The defendant, Stickrod, a distiller in Fiemirg 
County, plead that he had mauufactured a large quan- 
tity of goods previous to the passage of the prohibitory 
act, and that he had a vested right to sell it under the 
general law, and alse the guarantes of the Constitution 
of the State. The Oourt ruled as follows: 

“In the language of Chief Justice Shaw, in Common- 
wealth vs. Olge (7 Cash., Mass. 84]: ‘ All property is held 
subject to those genaral regulations which are neceasary to 
the common good and general welfare. R ghts of property, 
like all other social and conventional! rights, are subjsct to 
such reasonabie limitations in their ezjxyment as shal! 
prevent them from being injurious, and to such reasonable 
restraints and regulations established by law as the Legis- 
lature, under the governing aad controlling pow vested in 
them by the Constitution, may think necessary and expe- 
dient. ‘This is very different from the right of eminent 
domain—the right of the Government to tske and appro. 
priate private property whenever the public exigency 
requires it, which can be done only on condition of provid- 
ing a reasonable compensation therefor.’ 

** Upon the principle that every one is bound to so use his 
own as not to ipjare others, is based the poiice power of the 
State to restrain, panish for, and abate nuisances. And, as 
of necessity, the power is vested in the Legislature to deter- 
mine and provide by law against what shall be deemed 
hurtful to individuals or to society, and therefore a nul- 
gance.’’ 

It is to be hoped that the United States Supreme Court 
will take the same position in reference to the Kansas 


cases now pending before it. 


The prohibition of the liquor traffic where and when 
it is exceptionally irjurious is gaining ground the world 
over. Last week the New York ‘‘ Herald” printed a 
memorandum of an agreement among the six Powers 
contiguous to the North Sesa--namely, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Danmark— 
by which the sale of spirituous l’quors to flahermen and 
other persons on board fishing vessels is prohibited. 


In Belgium, where drunkenness and not drinking is 
regarded as the crime, there is a capital law which 
might well be adopied in america. Whenever a man is 
fined for drunkenness the tavern-keeper who sold him 
the last drink is also fined. The best of the law is that 
it 1s enforced. 


Wappinger Falls, New York, haga temperance union 
which circulates two pledges, one to total abstinence 
and the other to partial abstinence. The latter pledge 
covers the following resolutions : 

1, Not to drink in any barroom, iiquor saloen, or 
store. 

2. Not to treat or be treated. 

8. Not to drink, save in the most moderate quantities. 


Ex Governor Bullock, of Georgia, im ths course of an 

terview published in the ‘‘ Tribune,” spoke as follows 
n reference to the Atlanta election : 

“ Boclety and businees were all divided by it. The divis- 
on made the colored man’s vote sure te be counted. Me 


| was coddled by the women, coaxsd and driven by the men. | 
It is an anomaly that the very craziness of which the 
Southerners used to accuse the Abolitionists should first 
come practically into effsetin the South in Atlanta. The 
finest ladies in the city, who osce denounced the Abolition- 
iste for Wanting to associate with negroes, filed the prayer- 
meetingsside by side with their black washerwomen, or 
handed out Junches to the black men advocating prohibi- 
tion. They held prayer-meeiirgs that lasted from six 
o’clock Friday until the same hour Saturday, and were 
otherwise quite as much like ‘cranks’ as the Abolittonists 
they ouce denounced. Substitute ‘whiaby’ for ‘negro,’ and 
they duplicated everythirg Massachusetts ever did against 
slavery.’’ 
This was certainly an ualntentional eulogy of prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Henry W. Grady publishes In the New York 
‘*World ” his explanation of the Ailanta defeat and his 


view of its significance. He says: 


‘“* The defeat of prohibition was not unexpected. From 
first to last the negroes were almost solidly against it. of 
the 3,285 registered negro city voters, but 518 were ever 
iuduced to join the Prohibition Club, and certainly not over 
600—fewer, in my opinion—voted for it. In the country 
precincts the negroes were even more largely against it. 
Much of this was due to the imflaerce of ‘ Yellowstone 
Kit,’ a rich and shrewd meiicine vender worshiped by the 
negroes, whospoke night after nightat the Anti meetings, 
carried on the shoulders of the negro men. 

** Prohibition was not beaten on its merits. The law was 
too extreme, it being impossible to get even medicinal or 
sacramental wine without vioiating it. Its administration 
has been oftenunwise. The discharge of every anti-prehi- 
bition policeman in a batch, the arpest and searching of 
two popular young gentlemen on the streets, and similar 
instances of unnecessary aggression and espionage, gave 
point to the cry of personal liberty... . Atlanta will not 
suffer seriously. The barroom as it ex'sted—insolent, 
political, corrupting, and ruling—is a thing of the past. A 
year ago the Antis sought to compromise om the wholesale 
trade alone, with barrooms perpetually abut out by Jegisla- 
tive enactment. The Prohibitionists declined. Of the dozen 
men who control the Antis, some still strongly favor the 
wholesale trade ; the others the highest possible licenses, 
the closest possible surveiliance, no seats, no music, no 
screens, no billiards or games of chance, and no saloen 
permitted outside the immediate center of the city.’ 


The New York law committing druskards to ‘' ine. 
briate homes” has been pronounced i{nvalid.——The 
Minnesota Prohibition Convention denounced high 
license as a failure, indorsed the Later-State Commerce 
laws, the labor and farming organ!zations, and raised a 
fund of $2000 for prohibitloa agitation ——Benfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular’’ urges the National Protec 
tion Association to organiz? a bureau from which oppo 
nents of local option may obtain literature and speakers 
ata moment's notice. It says: 

‘* This bureau is much needed, and could, we imagine, be 
made # source of revenue to the Assacciation. In a great 
many 8 ates local option fights are now almost constantly 
in progress, and could the Association, for a stated sum, 
furnish them conclusive facts, arranged te attract readers, 
and thoroughly pested speakers, the majority of the fights 
would be decided in our favor.’’ 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The e¢crnd concert for this season of the Symphony 
Society of New York was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Saturday evering, November 26. A 
feature of the programme which had directed some 
special interest to the concert was a new symphony by 
a young French cemposer, Eugene d’Albert. It proved, 
as is too often ihe case with the pretentious works of 
young modern composers, to be a disappointment. 
Two of the four movements were absolutely stupid, 
however correct and scientific they may have been in 
composition; agd only one, the third movement, a 
spirited and pleasing Presto al] Saltarello, saved it from 
failure, as far as the audience was concerned, and the 
critics too, for that matter, if we msy judge from the 
comments upon the concert generally made by the daily 
papers. Herr Max Alvary, the tenor of the German 
Opera Company, who is a favorite to Naw York music 
lowers as Walter iz ‘‘The Meistersinger,” and who has 
just now created here the part of Siegfried in Wagner's 
‘‘music drama” of that name, was the soloist of the 
evening. Hesang an air from ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” Its quiet 
melody was rather overwhelmed by the more modern 
music of which the programme largely consisted. He 
also sang with fine effzct a ballade, ‘‘ Siegfried’s Sword,” 


beat sort, appreciation for which the audience showed 
by demanding and obtaining a repetitiem. Herr Alvary 
used the Eaoglich words, and he is to be com mended for 
this ; his distinct enunolaticn, with just am agreeable 
tiage of German accent, wes earily heard tn every part 
of the house. Tie Symphony was not the only aew 
composition en the programme. A serenade from 
“ Namouna ” by Lalo (whoever he may be) was played 
for the first, and it misy be hoped for the last, time. It | 


was affectedly Oriental without any of the captivating ‘ 


qualities which such compositions from the pens of 
Techalkowsky, Saiat-Saens, Dvorak, Goldmark, always 
display. By far the mcst interesting number of the 
evening was the last on the programme, wherein Mr. 
Walter Damrosch showed his skill as director of the con- 
certs, as well as conductor of the orchestrs, by grouping 
together three romantic overtures— Weber's ‘* Der Fre y- 
schueiz,” Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman,” and ‘‘ The 
Corsair” by Barlicz. The first is always beautiful, and 
was finely played, and yet even {ts wonderful. melody 
did not prevent the Wagner Overture from stirring the 
deepest musical thoughts and emotions; and that is 
what seems to be the secret of Wagner’s growing power 
and influence among the people—‘he mass of music- 
lovers, not merely the music experts. As for Berlicz, 
it is said that he is misunderstcod. We do not, there- 
fore, presume to understand or appreciaie him. The 
value of a concert is given to it, after all, not by the 


critics, but by the general effect of pleasure or distaste | 


of which the average hearer is contclous in looking back 
to it the next day. From such a ste ndpoint this concert 
may be written down a success, 


The Oratorio Socleiy of New York gave last week 
Moezart’s ‘‘ Requiem Mass” and Schumann’s music to the 
third part of Goethe’s Faust.” Both were comparatively 
new to New York audiences, and were given to full 
houses. The solo parts were somewhat unfqually 
rendered, and produced their best effects in comb'!na- 
tion. In the afternoon rehearsal the inevitable absence 
of a part of the basses and tenors, who can never be out 
in full force in the afternoon, impaired the power and 
evenness of some of the choruses; but this disappeared 
in the evening concert. The chorus never appeared to 
better advantage or showed more evidence of thorcugh 
drill. Mr. Damrosch isa fine chorus leader, and had 
the chorus of over three hundred weilin hand. It was 
interesting to sit, as we chanced to do, close to the plat- 
form and watch the earnestness of both leader and led, 
and the intercouree between them on by eye 
quite as much as by gesture. 


The ‘‘ Trumpeter of Sackingen ” has been given for the 
first time in New York this season. This opera has 
proved itself a great favorite in Germany. Ascompared 
with *‘ Siegfried,” it may perhaps be called ‘‘ lighi;” 
but in comparison with what ordinarily pass for light 
operas it could not be truthfully so designated. The 
story is a comedy, not a farce; and gives abundant 
opportunity for true dramatic music, and the music is 
a true dramatic representation of the life involved in the 
drama. The play is wholly innccent ; involving, it is 


true, no moral lesson, and awakening no profound emo- | 


tions, but valuable chiefly asa pleasant entertainment. 
Even the incidental ballet could hardly be condemned 
as a divertisement ; its attractiveness consisting in its 
humorsome representation of a rural May festi zal.. 


A récent number of the ‘‘ Courrier de |’Art ” contalas 
a highly interesting account of the acquisition by the 
Gobelins Museum of certain tapestries of very ancient 
manufacture. An Ezyptian, it appears, came to the 


Gobelins manufactory some little time ago carrying a 


roll of tapestries which he said he had found in a Copt 
cemetery discovered by M. Muaspero in 1884. They 
proved to be fragments of costumes and bands of scarfs 
ornamented with flowers and grotesque figures of ani- 
mals, M. Gerspach, the director of the Gobelins, saw 
on examination that these tapestries, formed of a cross- 
weaving of wool over a chain of unbleached flax, were 
of a aimilar fabrication with that in use in the Gobelins, 
The authorities, appreciating the importance of these 
samples of an art very little known hitherto, finally 
bought them. The most anclent fragments reproduce 
antique models, such as Andromeda, Pereeus, a centaur 
playing the Jyre, gecmetrical ornaments, vases, plants, 
animals, groterque figures, etc. Oihers show flowers 
treated conventionally, living creatures of bizarre form 
and various designs, of a style which it is difficu't to 
define. 
a halo surroundiag his head, Si. George on horeeback, 
etc. Allof these subjects are bordered with various 
designs of great beauty and elegance. As forthe colors, 
they have so well withstood the effect of time that they 
look as fresh as if they had just come from the frames. 
While the celors of the Gobelins fade in the light after 
a certain time, these Copi tapestries have apparently not 
changed a particle in several centuries, It was weil 


by Dr. Damrosch, a deeorlptive composition of the very {| known, from a discovery of a scrt of paintiug made in 


the rock-hewn tombs of Beni-Hassan, that the making 


of tapestry was an art of the highest antiquity, dating 


back at least three thousand years ; but samples of tap. 
estry of such remote epochs as that in which the inter- 


esting painting was made were unknown. M. Gerepach 
is convimneed that these Copt tapestiics which the 


Museum has been fortunate enough to acquire belong 


to a period five or six ceniuries earlier than the date of 


these which upto this time have been considered the 
moet ancient. 


The less anc'ent tapestries represent Christ with | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


Beautiful New Books 


Illustrated Gift Books. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By A Sumptuous Hol- 
iday Volume Quarto, bound in half leather 
in a very attractive style. Price, $10. 


Tanglewood Tales, 

By HawTsorneE. Jioliday Edition. 
With 15 full page Illustrations and many 
smaller ones, by Grorcs WHARTON EpD- 
WARDS. Quarto, cloth, handsomely stamped, 
full gilt, $2 50. 


Bird-Talk, | 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitnry, autbor of “ Faith 
Gartney'’s Girlhood,’ etc. With many illus- 
trative designs. Tastefully bound, $1. 


Poetry. 
Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances. 


Selected from the Poems Of RoBERT BROWNING. 
16mo, tastefully bound, gilttop, $1. 
Lyrics and Sonnets. 


A new volumefof Poems. By Epitu M. THomas, 
author of *‘ A New Year’s Masque,” “ The | 
Hound Year,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1 23. 


Early and Late Poems of Alice 
and Phebe Cary, 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50 


Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and 


Other Verse. 


By Margaret J. Preston, author of ‘ Car- 
toons,’ etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Poems, 


By Epwarp Rowand Smt. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 


A book of remarkable literary and personal 
value. Mr. Sill's poems are marked by a 
thoughtfulness, delicacy, and incisiveness which 
roid them among the very wens of current 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For DECEMBER contains: 


The Phitosopby of of the Questions. By 


is G. 
Paul's li. Propitiation. By Lyman 
ABBOTT 
Dr. Storrs’s Letter ef Aceeptance (editorial); 
and other important articles, reviews, etc. 


N.B.—Now 18 the time to subscribe for 


The Andover Review for1888 


@4 a year; single numbers, 35 cents, 


All about Christmas, 


its history, celebration, and significance, in a Lect- 
ure on CHRISTMAS in 


THE WORLD TO COME, 


BY REV. W. B. WRICHT. 
1 vol, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEw YORE. 


A TRULY UNIQUE VOLUME. 
GEMS, TALISMANS, AND GUARDIANS. 


Their Sentiment and Language. 

The Facts, Fancies, Legends, and Lore 
A BEAUTIFUL PBESENT 
FOR EVERY SEASON, 

FOR OLD OUNG, FRIENDS AND LOVERS, 


AND CHILDREN. 
Also interesting and valuable to 
JEWELERS and DESIGNERS 
IN GEMS AND ART WORK. 


illuminated Frontispiece. 
Gilt, Beveled Boards, 
long 8vo, $5. 
WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place. 
FOR THE 


=f, OF g100 WILL BE PAID 


O 
HE tn GLASS OF THE 4 K NAMED 
THE P BEING 


*,* Circulars with fall particulars gratis. 


They Interest as well as Educate. 


Ask your bookseller'to show them. 


TIMES ONE. By Miss M. A. 


Ring-a-Round- a-Rosy,”’ eto., ete. 

water cvlor drawings. 4to, 
HINGTON’S ANNUA or 

1899 ot nal Interesting stories, 
Biographies, Natural Hist 
ete , etc. for the young. Tiastrated with 
ward of 500 
colors. 4to, boards, $ 


Werthinston Co, 147 ‘Broadwar Y, 


|\Books for the Young, 


Our Darlings * at Home,in Town, at the 
Seaside, in the Country, and at Play. By Mars. 
Printed in colors‘and gold by Plon. Oblong 
4to, cloth, $8 ; boards, $2.50. 

First published in France, where it met with 
reat success among both old and young. 
he children, Javghing, dancing, romping, 

‘ doing everythivg that children (and only 
children) cau do—gracefully drawn and 
most charmingly colored—crowd every page 
with cheir happy faces. so thatthe text is 
obliged to wedge Itself in as best it can. 


Last ‘‘Graphic” Pictures. By Ray- 


Catpecotr. Printed in colors. Oblong 
4to, boards, $3. 


Similar to his ‘‘Graphic Pictures” and 
‘* More Graphio Pictures previously pub- 
Hshed. Overflowing with humorous con- 
celts, and provoking good-natured laughter 
at human follies and weaknesses. 


The Fairy Tales of the couxrsss 


D’AuULNOY Translated byJ. R Planché. New 

edition. With numerous illustrations by Gor- 

don Brown and Lydia F Emmet. 4to, cloth, $2; 

boards, with lithugraphed double cover, $1. 80. 
*It is delightful to turn from the earlier muti- 

ted paraplrases of these incomperable 

stories to the fresh, simple, and aecurate 
versions of this practiced man of letters. 
who was not vain enough tothink he couid 
better his author ’—[R. H. Stopparp,ia New 
York ** Mail and Express.” 


Stories of Persons and Places 


in Europe. By E. BrneEpicr. Coptously 

illustrated. 4to, with lithographed dou- 
ble cover, $1 

** A capital book to teach and interest Amer- 

— children in the geography, antiquities, 

industri historical events and personages, 

ustries, and works of art in foreign coun- 

es.’’—[ Boston Globe. 


Secret. By Em1Le Dessearx. 


With 100 illustrations. oe, boards, with litho- 

graphed double covers, $1.25 
**A eoharming little child story, combining, 
in the most delightful manner, inatruction 
with amusement. We cordially com- 
mend it to the notice of our readers in seareh 
of pleasant and profitable reading for tneir 
= — .’—[Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
ze 


Every Boy’s Annual for 1888. 


Edited py Epmunp Twepty-eixth 
vear of pablication. With numerous iliusira- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 
“The stories of travel and adventure, biog- 
raphies, notes on natural history, expoalitiens 
of palor magic, tales of the French retreat 
from Russia, of Arctio of ad- 
ventures in the bush, and of earthquakes, 


combine to make the volume extremely 
zette 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE &SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE WORKS 
JOHN RUSKIN 


(The Most Complete Edition.) 


This Edition contains 277 Full-Page Plates, — 
on plate paper, some of them colored, bes! 
hundreds of Engravings placed in the text. The 

- game edition can ;be supplied with the Text En 
gravings only. 

RUSKIN'S WORKS. Untform! bound in 

12 volumes. Elegant style. « full page 

lates, eolored and plain, on plate paper, 
DITO, ditto, with all the plates. 


plieo. ditto. without plates. 12 vols. i2mo, 
SKIN’S WORKS. (Second Sertes.) 
ae Writings, com pleting his Works. 
Uniform in size and Minding with the 12-vol- 
ume edition 


6 vols, with all the plates, 12ms, cloth 


extra, 
6 oak. with all the plates, 12mo, caif. 21 00 
RUSKIN N’s Ww ORKS, including both series. 
Vv 


gra 8 vols., extra cloth..... 19 50 
TO, ineluding both Piates and VW 
ravings. 13 vols, extra cloth............. 23 
Dr” O, both series, and Wood 
2u volg., eXtra 30 00 
Tho, both series. Plates and Wood 
Ofinciuding both series. Vlatesand Wood 


THE CHOICE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


(But few copies remain of this edition.) 
AN ELEGANT OCTAVO ELITION, including Moda. 
ern ag eons 5 vols , Stonesof Venice, 3 vols., and 
Lamps, 1 vol. i very fine copies of all 


Seven 
the yg a WwW gravings of the earliest 
London editions. 


JOHN WILEY & SON S, 


15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* Catalogues with full list of Basie’ Works 
for sale in separate volumes, gratis by mail. 


SERMONS 


Prpached in St. George's 


By Rev. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


‘‘TIe has taken vital tfuths, has fitted 
them to glowing texts,and has preached 
vigorous sermons on many of the stirring 


| 


uestions of the day. a Haven Palla- 
dium, - 


(Boston 


Science and Immortality 


A“‘Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of the 
most prominent seientific men in this country 
concerning the relation of science to the quee- 
tion of immortality. The major part of the 
discussion was published in the ‘‘ Ohristian Keg- 
ister,” attracting wide attention, and is now 
repubiished in more permanent form, with ad 
ditional contrisutions from Prof. A. Grabam 
Bell, Gen. W. A. Greely, Prof. Joseph Je Conte 
Prof. Ira Remsen, and Prof Edwaro C. 
lémo. Cioth, 75 cents; paper, 
cen 


Social Equilibrium 


And Other Preblems, Ethieal and Religious. 


By Rev. Gsores BaTcHRtoR. These Essays relate 
fo the man mew questions of soelal und reUg- 
ious organization which bave beea foreed upon 
the modern mind by selentific discovery apd 
progress. do rot attempt to 

offer a panacea for the masy evils of socal 
life, but simply to deseribe and diseuss some 
of the causes of social unrest and religious 
disintegration. They sre » positive, an 
coustructive. Cloth, l2mo. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Bluffton. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


This beok, the author’s o work of fictien, bas 
for some time been es = t. Itis now repub- 
lisned fn response toa detnan ew 


v. Binet 
F inent and elequent Boston 
Unitarian clergyman. The book {s a remarkable 
one, eves made me frel as hide 
bound in Calviniam as I supposed I was. lmvesti. 
gation showed that a seore of our elder ssholars 
and several of the Sneners had bees very mueb 
— by the story, and had been taikiag the 
4 a book is ail the more affective 
because it is a faithful portrayal, so | understand, 
Savage's personal experience.” Cloth, 12mo, 


Por sale by wl booksellers, or eent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin’St., Boston. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Q Little Town of Bethlehem. 


A Christmas Hymn. 
By REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D, 
Quarto, Beautifully Dlustrated, $1. 


Poems by Geo, Macdonald, LL.D, 


Selected from His Works. 
By V. D. S. AND F. 
16mo, 224 pages, with Portrait, $1.25. 


intervals be¢weem 1855 and 19868 feur volumes 
of his puetry oy ublished in Bngland, but amer 
scant opportunt-y of becom. 
ing asquainted with his verse. It was th»eugnes, 
therefore, thata volume which should include his 
best work and collect for the first time the charming 
poe through the novels, would be wer 
come to many.”—([From In ction. 


Enoch Arden. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. With original illustra- 
tions, the artist having visited the Isle of Wight, 
where the scene of — great poem is laid, for 
the express purpose of taking sketches on the 
8 pot. 


Qaarto, 96 pages, cloth, gilt $6 00 
Japanese calf, antique design, 7 
Best tree calf or morocoo............. .. 1200 


“ Aunique and attractive book One of the 
most successful holiday volumes of the year.”— 
[Literary World. 

“In the volume equals anv of the 
— holiday books of the year.”— 
g Transcript. 

“ The book must be admitted to be one of the best 
illustrated publications of the year,.”—[The Nation. 


CHILDREN’S GALLERY OF POR- 


TRAITS | 
ARTISTIC STUDIES by an AMERICAN ARTIST. 
Printed in 13 colors by E. Nister, Germany. 


ist series, 8 portraits of bab’es.......... ... $1 00 
2d series, 8 portraits of children 4 years old 1 00 
8d series, 8 portraits of children 8 years old 1 00 
4th series, 8 portraits of children 12 years old 1 0 


‘* They will be mach admired.”’—{N. Y. Evan- 


gelist 
‘* A most beautifal holiday present, as they are 
intended for grown folks as weil as children.”’ 


or sent by mail, post- 
00 | paid, on receipt of price 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 28d St., New York. 


LEGGAT BROS’. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


965.672 Bs Weliday ana Juvenile 

| can books. 

48,782" Prayer Boo Boohe 


8i CHAMBERS STREET. 


| 34 Deer West City Hall Park, NEW XORK. 


NEW BOOKS 


SPECIAL »—To enable 


GRAND HOLIDAY FREE- 


‘Ask Your Booka 


to Show. You 
SHAKESPEARE’S KIXG HENRY IV, 


Rdition de Luxe, Limited. With 12 superb Photo- 
#ravares from original drawings by Herr 
Epwarp GroTzxes. Expressly executed for 
this work, and reproduced in the bighest 
styleof the art. The work is printed on 
Whatmar’s hand-made paper, and the text 
is tastefully printed in red and black. A 
serles of Original Drawings has been exe 
cuted to serve as ornamentai headings and 
initials, exch drawicg being an exquisite 
little work of art, Fullo, price $25. 


ABBEYS AND CHURCHES OF 


ENGLAND AND Wats. Descriptive, Histerical, 
Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. T. G. Boney, 
Se. Doc.. P.R S, Professor of Geolegy ia 
University] College, ‘London. $5; full mo- 
receo, $10. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF ART, 


Edited by Witrrep MuyNELL. With 8 full page 
plates and etchings, and over 125 iilustra- 
tions in the text. Cloth extra, gilt edge, $6; 
full morocco, $10. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


By Sir WALTER Scorr. I)lustrated from designs 
by Fenn, Garrett, Davis, Teel, Sandham, 
Hasstam, Barnes. Large 8vo, cloth, $4; full 
meoroeco, $7 50; fall ight calf. $7.50; full 
tree calf, $8 ; calf and plush, $’.80: calf and 
watered silk, $750; seal padded, $6; seal 
flexible, $6 ; calf and shadowed silk, $7.50, 


AMERICAN ART, 


fllustrated by 25 plates, executed by the best 
American etchers and wood-engravers, from 
paintings selected from public and private 
eollections, with text by S R. Korniter 1 
vol, folio. New. and unique style of bind- 
ing. Cloth, gilt edges, $15; half morocco 
$25 ; full morocco, $30, 


NOW READY. 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue of our Publica- 
tions is now ready, and w1)) be sent _— to any ad 
dress On spplication. SEND FCK IT NOW. 


SENT FPREE, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Noribner’s Magazine 


EVERYTHING OOMPLETE. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
BRET HARTE, 

H. C. BUNNER, 

AUsSTIA DOBSON, 

SARAH OBRNE JEWETT, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 

T. R. SULLIVAN, 

KDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE, 
K.H.& E. W. BLASHFIELD; 


AND OTHERS, 


“Not only is this the most ambitious of al) the 
issues of Seridner. it is the mest signal ‘sxampie 
of the extent of its resources. Sori/ner has 
‘eaped to the forefront of the magazine com: 
pany.’’—[New York Times. 


[ILLUSTRATORS : 


WILL H. Low, 

HOWAKD PYLE. | 

J. W. ALEXANDER. 
HOPHKINSON SWITH. 
GEOKGE FUSTER /SARNES, 
C. JAY TAYLOR, 

W. L. TAVLOR., 

M. J. BUKNs, 

Wi:cLiAM HOLE, 


AND OTHERS, 


have seen agood many bhlida 
hrought out at prices far 
mederateiy filled purses, which were by no 
means its equal either in fiterary or 

wealth "—[buston Post. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


7 possess the 
azine from | the first number (January, 
ro ) the following 1 ducements are offered : 
a year’ subscrip ion and the back 

numbers for 1847, - $4 50 
subscript ton and the numbers 

bound in two volumes, cloth, 

gil 


Charles Scribner's Sons, Publishers, 
743 Broadway New York: 
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NOW READY. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Patriotic Addresses 


In America and England, 1860-1886. 


On S'avery, Civil War and Civil Liberty in 
the United States. Ejilited, with a Review of 
his Psrsonaitty and P litical Infiaence, by 
R with interest 
ing Fortraita, 8¢u. Cioth; $2 75: cloth gilt, 
25; half morocco, $4 25 


“The Patriotic Addresses of Rev. H. W. 
Reecher are destincd ito be a part of the 
common education of the future American 
citizen, as the eloquence of Patrick Henry was 
of the present geveration. ... It is a great 
boon, therefore, for which we thank the pub- 
lishers. who have brought them together in a 
singie yvolume.’’—Rev. Dr. CHAS. H. HALL, 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brookiyn. 


** Mr. Howari’s original contribution to this 
book is perhaps the m: st admirable summary 
of the subject that has yet appeared; and I think 
t will be indispensable te those who would 
ustly estimate Mr. Beecher’s life and labors.” 
—({Prof. R. W. RAYMOND. 


** To the people of his own Church, who knew 
htm best and loved him best, and who miss him 
moat, this yolume will prove a precious memen 
to.” -|Gen C 7. CHRISTENSEN. 


For a Copy or an Agency, apply to the 
Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PRANQG’S 
Fine Art Publications 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Prang’s Art Books, 
The Christmas Processional, $2. 
Prang’s Satin Art Prints. 


In Sachets, Handkerchtef-holders, Banners, 
Sachet-bags, etc 


Prang’s Metalline Decoration 
An excellent imitation of old metal of all kinds. 
Prang’s Etchings. 


Homes and Haunts of the Poets, 5 sets at $1. 
Pic‘ uresque Cambridge. $1 59. 
Scenes in Marblehead, $!. 


Prang’s Christmas and New 
Year Cards. 


Prang’s Olive Card (N >. 1 545) 


I'instrations and Poem by Celia Thaxter 
The most refined and unique Card ont, 50 cents 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


treqeently WINTER MUSIC CLASSES commence 
With the Fall of the Snow. 


Now is the time to study the 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 


Caucht N Lewis. cts., per dos. 

nt 

Ubristmes. 


Also the Christmas Se 

of eur Lord. 8 cta, 72 cts. “ 


ictmas Eve. 


Lerd 


222286 


Also 
@ity. Geal. 
ecca 


Send for Kets and descriptions. 
BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


(27229 W.23d8t..New York 


New Books for the Young. 


THE BOYS OF 1812. 

f. J. Russet An authentic ac 
| of ‘the wth of the Navy, with an 

of the ous heroes in that grea 
wae, Fully illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


LIGZAG JOURNEYS IN INDIA. 


lume in the lar Zigzag Series, of 


Lucknow, Caicu 


cesckaneut CLUB IN THE EVERGLADES 
fn which Mr. F. A. Oper, the traveler and lect- 
urer, tells how the Club explored Lake Oke- 
chubee, fighting snakes. alligators, and bears, 
and carries them through exciting adventures 
that have been fully illustrated by able artists. 
In illuminated covers, $1.50. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS AT HOME. 


By Mrs. Cuampxey, in which the favorites of » 
Tern readers visit some of our own States a 


Champ” who has filled the pages with 
sketches and views  Iiluminated 
beards, $1 50. 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S GIRLS IN NEW 


Prance. By Lizzre Acharming | 
volame for giris, pe the of many 
colonia! heroines, their 
adventures. Cloth. 8yo, $ 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pablishers Boston. 


Canon Farrar’s New Book. 


Everyday Christian [ite 


Or, Sermons by the Way. 
BY FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.N 
12 20, cloth. Price, $1 25 
In this volame the distinguished av*hor 
has collected twenty of his parochial dis- 
courses, a]] of which treat of themes in prac 
tical daily life They are free from contro- 
versy,and touch only subjects which have 
wide and deep interest to every reader. The 
charming eloquence and searching thought 
of Ca:on Farrar pervades every page of the 
200k and makes it one above many to read 
and own. 
*,* For sale at all bookstores. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement wi 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


PUTNAWM’S Holi- 


Books day Stock is now com- 
plete, and is ready for the 
for inspection of those appre- JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ciating an unusually va- 
Presents most attractive books. In : j 
addition to all the New 714 BROADWAY.<NEW YORK. 
{llustrated Volumes will) RAPHARL : HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND 
be found the fullest rep! ques. with 155 engravings avd 41 fall- 
resentation of the Stand- page plates. Large octavo volume. By 
ard Authors, in some ex- Mountz. Edited by W. Armstrong. 
ceedingly beautiful styles Handsomely bound, price, $9. Three-quar- 
of fine binding. ciaciee. gilt top, $15; Full Levant, gilt 
Special 'S | ‘This is an entirel new revised edition of 
invited to the display of erb work. 
; “A magnificent and volume Amo 
jsingle volumes for pres- work a which the repatation of the matter 
rests. ihere are some exquisite fac-similes o 
apam ents. Messrs, Putnam | hig rarer drawings, and a profusion of studies 
have made an effort to| for his greater masterpieces 
Christmas [bind ‘his stock in some STORY OP THE LIFE OF QUEEN 
Box VICTORIA. Told for Boys and Girls all. 
over the World. By W. W. son 
Suggestions | mF of the Queen's private Chaplain. 12mo, 
Christmas =Sugges-| swith Portrait, neatly bound, $1.25 Revised 
; tions’ (64 pages) should by the Queen. 
‘be examined by eve 
hamined bs every) FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. 
Told in English by Katz F. Krosxer. Full 
page colored illustrations by F.C Gov.p 
amount of one dollar or Qusrto, handsomely bound in flluminated 
lone thousand. Sent to covers, $1.50 
‘any address upon appli A new Vol. of the ‘* Book Lovers’ Library.” 
pation. THE STORY OF SOME FAMOUS BOOKS. 
| By Freperick E. Sacnpers, of the Astor 
Christmas Cards and Library, and author of * Salad for the Soli 
Souvenirs in endless va- tary.” &o0 , &c. 1%mo, cloth, uncut edges, 
riety, much of this artistic $1.25 
ES This new volume of the Book-Lovers’ Library 
stock being prepared ex and Isreplete 
Messrs. | Wi'D curious; and Interesting lite and 
clusively for Messrs. Put and rary 
nam. sre *_* Sent by express, or mail, charges prepaid, by 
Cards P. Putnam's Sons, | A.C, Armstrong & Son, 7148 way, Y. 


BEYOND. 


Heevray NewrTon. A brilliant study of 
own facts and conditions ef life in heaven 
A widely known author says: 
** Those who long fora realizing sense 
oft ations of the de- 


“|Valuable Holiday Books’ 


and occu 

parte uld read‘ BEYOND’! Itisa 

not in rhyme and metre, but in 
fty sentiment, itmayery, and 

gree! of expression 

Superb square |émo. Cioth, 60 cents. Two copies, | 


BEULAH LAND. aTerR, Ahe! 
y 

latory of a life of faith. Square 16mo. Por 
rait 
THE ANGEL OF oF. Love. By L. M. Meape, 
tions by artist for children, 
Pym, Superb qu in silk cloth, $1.25. 
ful in maiding child-life into beauty, as tt 4 


charming. 
Miss HAVERGAL'S STORY. By L. B. E., 
author ** Lessons of Trust.’’ Cloth, & cents. 
THE LITTLE MOTHERB. By M. L. SHEPHERD. 
theconverted nun. Cloth, $1. 
. A thrilling temperance and Sundav-schoo! 
AUNT TABITHA’S TRIAL. 
Etegant 12mo, illustrated, cloth 
urest, t stories 


JAMES H. EARLE,’ Boston. 


WORTHINGTON'S KEW BOOKS. 


LOCRINE. 


A TRAGEDY IN VERSE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


1 vol., 12mo, 149 pages. Printed on 
peper, edition ¢ cloth, 
NEW NOVEL. 

VANDERHEYDE aye By M. Crov- 

Author of ‘ of Thieves,” 

1 VoL, ‘tomo $1 

HOWELL and WILson. $1 75 


“They who are familiar with Mr Roe’s works 
will probably need no urging to peruse this 
book, but to those who have not made their ac- 
quaintance we can heartily say theycannot do 
better than to begin with ‘The Earth Trem- 
bled.’ Epoch. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED. 


By EDWARD P. ROE. 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


“ The characters are well drawn, the descrip- 
tons finely written, and the whole plot and 


O, Dassen Co. Becadwey, | 


Publisher by stating that they saw th 
Unies” 


in Fhe 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


ognstruction of the story admirable,” — 
ETelegraph, She@ield, England, 


Vol. 36, No. 23. 


By Willis J. Abbot, author of ‘‘ Blue 
Jackets of ‘61." With many illustra 
tions by Jackson and McVickar. Octa 
vo, canvas, $3.00 
spiriced recital of ths 


achieved by our Navy in its infancy. The 
old stories are told in a manner that imparts 
a fresh interest to them; and the work not 
only relates how battles were won and lost, 
but gives a thorough insight into the state 
of our navy. the methods in which it was 
disciplined, and the eptrit that pervaded it 
at the period dealt with, the whole providing 
es and instructive reading. Gazette, 
oston 


DODD, MESD & COMPANY, New York 


By Willis J. Abbot, author of ‘‘ Blue 
Jackets of ‘61.". With many _ illustra. 
tions by Jackson and McVickar. Octa 


vo, Canvas, $3.00. 


‘‘It is the romance of history that the 
author presents, and the tales are each 
poin'ed with a moral, no* obtrusively 
offered, but quietly suggeste 1 in a way to 
mikea’ lasting impression on the youthfal 
mind.’’—[Boston Commonwealth. 


DODD, MKAD & COMPANY, New York. 


sy Willis J. Abbot, author of ‘‘ Blue 
Jackets of ‘61." With many illustra 
tions by Jackson and McVickar.~ Octa. 


vo, canvas, $3 00. 


** It opens with vivid sketches of difforent 
experien es from impreasment by the Brit- 
isp, devotes a chaprer to the War with 
France and the encocnters of the Conatella- 
tion with L Insurgente and La Vengeance, 
and then passes to a detailed and graphic 
narrative of the war on the ocean and on the 
lakes.’’—[ Boston Globe. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


all 


By Willis J. Abbot, author of ‘‘ Blue 
Jacke's of ‘6r. With many illustra- 
tions by Jackson and McVickar. Octa- 


vo, canvas, $3.00. 

‘* Written witu care and knowledge and 
done in an altogether excellent etyle ’’—[ The 
Independent. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


author of ‘Blue 
With many illustra 
Octa 


By Willis Abbot, 

Jackets o 

tions by Jackson and McVickar. 

vo, canvas, $3.00. 

** Notning could be more weloome. 
is an inexhaustible succession of incident, 
which never falters or loses its keen relish.’’ 
—(The Churchman. 


Dodd, Mead & York 
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Tue Morive Force oF THE WOBLD.— 
The Bureau of Statistics in Berlin has re- 
cently issued some ioteresting information 
in connection with this subject. It appears 
that four-fifths of the engines now work. 
fog in the world have been constructed 
during the last twenty-five years. France 
owns 49 590 stationary or locomottve boil- 
ers, 7,000 locomotives. and 1,850 boats’ 
boilers; Germany has 59 000 boilers, 10,000 
locomotives. and 1,700 ship’ boflers; 
Austria, 12.000 boilers and 2,800 locomo; 
tives. The force equivalent to the work- 
ing steam engines reprosentse—in the 
United St»tes. 7 500,000 horse power: in 
England, 7,000 000 horse power; in Ger- 
many, 4,500 000: in France, 3,000,000 
in Austria, 1,500 000. In these figures the 
motive power of the locomotives is not 
included, whose number in all the world 
amouuts to 105.000, representing a total 
of 3,000 000 horse power. Adding this 
amount to the other powers, we obtain the 
total of 48 000,000 horse power. A steam 
horse power {s equal to three actual horses’ 
power, and a iiving horse is equal to seven 
men. The steam engines of the world 
represent, therefore, approximately, the 
work of 1,000,000,000 men, or more than 
double the working population of the 
earth, whose total population amounts to 
1,455 923,000 inhabitants. Steam has 
accordingly trebled man’s working power, 
enabling him to economiza his physical 
strength while attending to his intellect- 
ual development. 


Bisuors’ Wir.— We have the following 


 (ecclesiastically) spicy anecdote en the 


pest authority: A great but rather indis 


. creet admirer of Canon Knox Little’s 


oratory was extolling the same to a cer. 
tain very eloquent prelate of Irish ex- 
traction, and ended with the {ill-advised 
remark, *‘ Yes, my lord, Knox Little is 
the greatest preacher in the English 
you really think so 
indeed!” ‘‘ Ob, I see,” replied the angry 
enthusiast, ‘“‘your lordship thinks per- 
haps he’s Vow et presterea nthil /” ‘* Not 

t all,” replied the witty Bishop. ‘‘1 
should rather say Knoz et Lhtile.”’ 
This repartee may be capped by another, 
tor which the same ready prelate is re 
sponsibie. A rich and bumptious mer. 
chant was boasting to the Bishop, in the 
hearing of what he took for an admiring 
group, that he gave away £2,000 a year 
in charity. The Bishop opened his eyes 
and raised his hands in wonder. ‘ Yes,” 


continued the noisy giver, ‘‘ I don’t care 


who gets it, I give it away anyhow ; my 
Lutler often gives it to the beggars. Two 
thousand pounds, my lord!” ‘* Two 
thousand pounds!” says the Bishop; 
‘* well, that’s the largest insurance against 
fire ever heard of!” Bishops’ charg:s 
would be more lively if they. occasionally 
contained a few of such episcopal sallies 
We commend this to his lordship of Lon- 
don —[Pal] Mall Gazatte. 


THE BEST XMAS MUSIC! 


DOANE'S NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


Waiting for Santa Claus “Tnteresting 


Songs Interesting 
Dialogue. Sriendid Fffects ‘‘an be given by 
any Schooi after four Heheareals. 


ment on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dr LOWRY’S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE, 
} Most appropriate Scripture S» 
The True Lizht BOW and melodious 
songs, admirably arranged and adapted for 
celebrating Christmas times, on Sunday, or 
any other day. 
Sent for 5 cents; et per 100 cop'es. 
A tiful 
Christmas Annual No. 18. A,,Peeutitul collec 
best authors. “urnishes an abundance of use- 
ful songs for the Christmas gathering. 


Sent for 4cent«: @3 per 


HEM and “aRoLs issued 
ao ished. A full Cat 


us years can 
slogus sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


61 Randoipb Street, Chicago. 
ELSON’S 
4 
Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 


Benp ror CaTaLocve. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 BieeckerSt.. N.Y. | 


paper almost one-half, 
in the subscription price. 


Other weekly issues. 


[ Address 


Increased in Size. 


Six 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, ©. A. STEPHENS, AND OTHER FAVORITE AUTHORS. 


Bo New Subseribers, sent in November, will receive both the 
Those who subseribe in December will be entitled to the Christmas Double Number. 


Youth’s Companion 


Finely Illustrated. 


400,000 Subscribers. 


Twelve Pages Wégkly instead of eight pages will be given nearly every week during 1888, increasing the size of the - 
giving an extraordinary amount and variety of choice reading and illustrations, without any advance 


200 Short Stories. Tales of Adventure. 


scription now, meutiouing this paper, we will send the Com- 
panion FREE from the time the subscription is received, to 5 : 


Jan. 1, 1888, and for a full year from that date 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Numbers, 


fo any New Subscriber who sends us $1.75 for a year’s sub- 


} Sample Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free, if you mention this paper. 


MASON & CO., 41 Temple Boston, Mass. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


besides the 


MAGAZINE 


SURPASSES ALL OTHER LADY’S-PUBLICATIONS 


In the beauty of its illustrations, the excellence of its sturies, sketches, etc., etc., the completeness Its 
work-table designs, and the correctness of its descriptions of the newest fashions. 


NO MORE SUITABLE CHRISTMAS -GIFT 


CAN BE GIVEN TO A LADY. 


TERMS (Always in Advance): TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Great reductions to clubs, and clegant premiums to those getting up clubs. Semple-copy, free, tu 


auyone Wishing to get up a club. Address 


THE PETERSON MAGAZIN 


Mention this papor. 


E CO. 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pf It is a 
Icents. 


THE 


The Christmas Number of 


“Se Nicholas 


has come in nearly a hundred thou- 
‘sand homes. Is 


it in your home ? 
royal gift book for only 25 
Buy it anywhere. 


Century Co., New York. 


Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
unprocurable elsewhere, costing 
when framed from $5.00 up- 
ward. 

An Illustrated and Deserip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & C0., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. zs 


coves 
Saviour and iNustrates the leading features of his 
life and deatb, the selected 
from our full list as a representative collection of 
the works of old ond 


modern masters 
The set of on cards, Wi 


vie 
for Sun 
ing Bible history a 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Obristian Union. 


California 
in Artistic Photography 
and Etching. 


The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 
bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by well-known artists. 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 


to the Publisher, 
W. K. VICKERY, 
i08 Grand Avenue, San Francisco. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“Evening in Finisterre,”? by W. A. Lathrop 
after Jules Breton. 


‘* Home of Evangeline,”’ by F. Raubicheck after 
C.R Grant 


** Colenial Days,’’ by JamesS8. King after Percy 
Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, aad to be ob- 
tained of all Art Bealers. 


Ail of “Klackner’s Publications” are pro- 
tected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on “ Proofs and Prints.” 


| 17 East 17th Street, New York. 


Littelr : Living Age. 


by” 1888 THE LIVING 

AGE enters upon its forty 
fifth year, having .aet with 
constant commendation and 


success. 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives fiftv-tw: nun 
bers of sixty-four pages cach, 
or more than 


Three anda Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre 
sents in an inexpensive form 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness. owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a 
completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and 

from the pens of the * 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellecta, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
} owed Art, find expression in the Periodical Litera- 

re of FE. urope, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
vear, furnishes, from the great and generally inae- 
cessible mass of this literature, the on y compilation 
that, while within the reach of all, Is satisfactory 
in the COMP LETENESS with which it embraces 
whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, per- 
manent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or intel- 
jectual progress of the time. or to cultivate in him- 
self or his family general iutelligence and literary 


taste. 
Opinions. 

“We have thought that it was Impossible to im- 
prove upon this grand publication, yet it does seem 
to grow better each year . We regard it as the most 
marvellous publication of the time."'— Christian at 
Work. New bork 

* By reading it one can keep abreast of the cur- 
rent thought upon all literary and public matters. 
Jt maintains its leading position in spite of the mul- 
titude of aspirants for public favor.” — Vew- York 
Ubs server 

‘Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. 
There is nothing noteworthy in science. art, litera- 
ture, biography, phi Ose shy, or religion, that cannot 
be fo und in it.” — The Churchman, New York. . 

‘To haye THE LivinG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scieutifie investiga- 
tion, psve hologie: al research, critical note, of poetry 
and romance — Boston Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science 

etry, art, and, in the broader sense, polities, enter 
into its se ope, and are represented in its pages. . The 
readers miss very little that is apertans im.the peri- 
odical domain.” — Boston Journ 

* In reading its closely printe a py wes one is brought 
in contact with the men who are making opinion 
the world over. . Always new. always attractive. 
always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential 
as ever to every one desirous of keeping up with the 
current of Eugiish literature.’ '—Episcopat Recorder, 
Philadelphia 

‘It is edited with great ski! and care, and its 
weekly e gives it ce advantages over 
its’ — ily rivals.””— Albany Argu 

It may be truthfully ana ‘cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- Yoré 
Tribune. 

‘The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature ean do so in no othe: 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by ng THE 
LivinG AGE.” — Springfield Republican 
9” At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themsely es well infurmed 
the questions of the day.’ — The Advance, Cht- 


criticism. history. 


cag 
a Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Cir 
tran Advocate. Pittsb: burg 

‘It is unequalled.” — orth Curolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

t is absolutely without a rival." — Montreal Gu- 


republished WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 

18838, remitting before Jan. Ist. the numbers of 1+ 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Prices for the hest Home and Foreign Literature. 


Possessed of Tre LiIviInG AGe and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthiies, a subscriber 
will find himself im command of the whole situation.” 

— Phila Eve. Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tue Livinc AGe and any one of the 
American $4 Montbiies (or Harper's Weekly o1 
Bazar) «ill be sent for a year, pestpatd , or, for 
$9.8, TuE Livine AcE and the Sj. or Servd- 
uer’s Magazme. 
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a in finer portfolio, 8. See Rowe’s article on this 
‘a set in ‘ugust 6th the “ Sunday *chool Times.” 
ry Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 subjects, in — ' 
cludi uctions of art,old and mode’n to 
4 l parte of the world. 
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Qe we 


excessive Government revenues ; certainly 

FINANCIAL. nothing will be done to aggravate the 

The distributions of funds that have] st iaton. Whatever is done will probably 

been made since the Ist of Docember ip] 1+ exceed a reduction in the revenue of 

the way of dividends and interest on cor-| y., $75 000 000, as $45,000 000 can be 

porate eecurities and shares, together with | 264 ia buying bonds on account of the 
interest on Governments, have amounted | unking fund. 

to fully $20 000 000 ; some of the divi-| ‘The market for money is easy at four 

dends are yet to be paid cut, but by the/+, ave per cent. Extremes are two per 

middle of the month fully the above} .ent and seven per cent. Money has 


REAL ESTATE & [RIYATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert * treet, Cor. 5th, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loased. Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop 
erty in 8t. Paul and ite environs, Reference: First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, | 


VoL 36, No. 23. 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


Nsw Yorx, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustess,in Gonformity to the Charter of 
, submit the following Statemsmni wf 

affairs on the 81st of December, 1886 


Premiums en Marine Risks from ist 
1886, to 8ist December, 


amount will be restored in distributions to steadily eased during the week. The 


investors all over the country. Then 
there is to be added to this sum about $18 - 
000 000 for pensions to be paid out by the 
Government as the semi-annual payment 
under the pension laws. Here are nearly 
$40,000,000 of funds, that will soon find 
their way from private hands to banks 
and banking institutions, which are being 
or have been temporarily withdrawn from 
the money markets. Much of this money, 
over half at least, is drawn from the pub- 
lic treasury, and therefore is a fresh sup- 
ply to the money exchanges from the idle 
hoard in the Government vaults. The 
effect of these redistributions will be to 
increase the bank holdings and also to 
etimulate an investment demand for un- 


doubted securities in the stock and boad gt 
lists. A more satisfactory condition fe] ors 


already noticeable in these investment 
classes of bonds and shares. Tae im- 
provement in prices has been slow, and the 
market has tended to extreme timidity 
even fn the really good descriptions of 
securities ; all of which is due to the 
apprehension that has prevailed up 
to the middie of October, from the com- 
mencement ofthesummer. Happily, the 
unscrupulous end persistent misrepresen- 
tations of the bears, 80 called, have fiaally 
dicd out, because nothing that they have 
claimed in the way of money activity or 
disasters has been realizad, and people 


have finally awakened to the fact that 


falsehood and ungrounded fear have 
played their part, and must now make 
way for the actual conditions, which have 
been demonstrated to be : plenty of money. 
good bank reserves, extraordinarfly larg: 
railway earnings, a phenomenal trade in 
coal and fron, and a very satisfactory dis- 
tribution of general merchandise. To 
hese we may add, heavy cotton ship- 
ments, which swelled our exports of 
general merchandise in October to 
$15 000,000 ex>ess over imports from all 
ports, and a general activity of breadstuffs 
to the seaboard. | 

We mentioned, in a previous issue, that 
prices for breadstuffs, especially wheat 
and flour, were better, both in ours and 
the European markets. Tats improving 
tendency continues; as yet the prices 
ruliag have not become excessive, and we 
do not think they will. Tne advance fs a 
very healthy and, we think, a legitimate 
one, taking place, as {t does, on both sides 
of the ocean ; and we trust that the move- 
ment will not be unduly pushed by spec- 
ulation. Corn is also advancing. and it 
now looks as if better prices would be 
realized for our surplus cereals abroad 
this year than were last, so that any 
shortage in quantity will be equalized by 
better rates. 

The statement of the Union Pacific 
Rafiway Company for Ostober, and also 
for the ten months ending with October, 
is of a most satisfactory character, exhib. 
iting for the month a net increase of 
$293 138, and for the ten months, net, an 
increase of $1 972 157, respsctively, when 
compared with the corresponding periods 
of 1886. The figures for the net earnings 
for the ten montbs are, 1887, $10 005 271 
and for the same ‘ime last year $8 033,124. 
These returns represent a dividend equal 
to about elght per cent. for the full year 
on the stock. The meeting of Congress 
this year is not regarded with the appre- 
hension that is too often felt, for it is 
demonsireted that the legislation«muit be 
directed to the reduction of the surp)ué 
revenue and for the distribution cf the 
surplus Treasury accumulations. The 
point has been reached where such legis- 
lation is imperative. It ts felt that Con. 
gress will therefore certainly tend to ease 
the strained condition arising from our 
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Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 


etock market is strong, at prices that do 
not vary greatly from a week ago. While 
bonds are being steadily absorbed, the 
bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase... ...........+. $1,138,700 
Specie, decrease. ......... 1,859,300 
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AN ARAB TRICK. 


The story was told to the author by a 
Frenchman, who had traveled for some 
tims in Algfers. On one occasion, while 
in aa Arab village, he declared his inten- 
tion of buying a young camel. No 
sooner hid his desire become known than 
at least twenty camels were brought for 
hisiaspection. They were all fine-looking 
animals, in excellent condiiion apparently. 
In fact, the only fault our Frenchman 
could perceive was that they were too fat. 
After a proper amount of deliberation and 
bargaining he selected the one which ap- 
peared to be the leanest and paid the prica 
agreed upon. The next morning, when 
he went to look at his fat camel, he found 
a living skeleton on whose almost fleshless 
bones the skin hung !n large folds, and 
whose best development was about the 
joints. The method by which camels are 
suddenly ‘‘fattened’’ for the market is 
thus described: An incision, abcut an 
inch In Jength, {s made in each ear, bs- 
tween theekin and fle-h. Into this a small 
tube is fitted and secured by a silk cord, 
There {t remains hidden from the obser- 
vation of all but the initfated, and ready 
foruseatany moment. Whenamerchant 


who is nol acquafated with the blowing. 


up trick comes to buy a camel, the dealer 
takes two tudes, cach a yard long, and, 
inserting one end of each in the small 
tubes just descrtbed, through the other 
ends two Arabs blow with all their might, 
until the animal has attained the requlsite 
degree of plumpness. The {nfliting tubes 
are then withdrawn, and the afr is pre- 
vented from escaping by means of a cork 
smeared with pitch. The poor camel now 
becomes, apparently, qilte Hvely and 
frisky, trying tc throw Itself on the ground 
or to press against a wall or a tree, or 
whatever other ot j2ct may be at hand, s0 


as to get rid of the wind. It is generally 


too well watched by the rascally Arab to 
succeed in accomplishing its purpose. 


Sometimes, however, it manages to elude 


his vizilanca ; and then, if the cork {fs not 
very securely fastened, the wind escapes 
with a whistle like that ofa steam-engine, 
and the fine-looking beast suddenly col- 
apse3 Into the miserable objact {it really is. 
—[{Among the Arabs. 


QvcEER BLUNDERS —A writer in the 
Boston Transcript’ has collected a lot 
of typographical errors that bave the 
merit of being new, and printed them in 
the ‘‘ Transcript.”” Hereis an extraordi- 
nary sentence: ‘‘ The stay at Indlanapolis 
proved a relief from the monetary which 
is inimitable on a thirty hour cautionary 
journey.” For ‘‘ monetary” read ‘‘ mo- 
notony,” for ‘‘infmitable” ‘‘ inevitable,” 
and for ‘‘csutionary ” ‘* continuous,” avd 
the sentence makes better sense. ‘ Mrs. 


‘Logan sat bobbing at the head of the 


coffia” appeared for ‘‘Mrs. Logan sat 
sobbing ;” ‘‘greasers on a seating” for 
‘‘quavers on a violin;” ‘‘ a heavy shoe fell’ 
for ‘‘a heavy shower ;” ‘‘ the devil of St. 
Francis” for the ‘‘dust” of that saint; 
‘*a drove of hogs floating down the Con- 
necticut” for ‘‘a drive of loga;” ‘' Dr. 
Holmes’s wood painting” for the Auto- 
crat’s ‘‘word painting ;” and ‘‘ she died 
and cleared the premises” for ‘‘ she died 
and claimed the promises.” Once at 
Worcester the Rev. George H. Hepworth 
said in an address, ‘‘I am not a free 
Jance.’”” The Spy” made him say, 
want a free lunch.” A Boston newspaper 


reported a critic as saying ‘‘ the toast for 
Irving, like the toast for ollves, must be 
cut elevated.” What he did pay Was 
‘* that the taste for Irving, like the taste 
for olives, must be cultivated.” It was in 


- Boston that a newspaper reported the ar- 


rival in Paris of ‘‘ Mr. Shaw, of Perstfa,”’ 
and still another Boston journal had an 
orchestra playing a ** garrote ” and some 
**concelted music” A ‘‘ gavotte” and 
‘** concerted music” were what was played. 
About the best blunder of bis list is one 
made by the Springfield ‘‘ Republican ” 
in the days of Samuel Bowles the first, 
who was made to say in an editorial : 

“** And atlence, like a poultice, comes tu 
heal the blows of Samuel.” Of course he 
wrote ‘‘seund” instead of ‘‘ Samuel,” 
but it wasn’t printed that way. 


$100,000 


—— MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING — 


ONL 
AT 


The mh of which has been baie to Mr John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, for over $100,000. 


“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE”? is pronounced. 

Wit byall to be the STRONGEST and MOST NOTABLE PICTURE 
FUL AS A WORK OF ART, BEYOND THE POWER OF 
LANGUAGE TO DESCRIBE. WORTH A THOUSAND SER-, 
MONS as a Moral Lesson, and which will become one of the 
most popular PICTORIAL ORNAMENTS of AMERICAN 
HOUSEHOLDS. 


The original picture was painted five years ago by the 
great Hungarian artist, MUNKACSY, as the supreme 
effort of his life and artin dealing w ith a sacred subject, 
and is one of the most remarkable aud greatest pictures 
ever painted. 

Dense Crowds, numbering in the aggregate millions 
of peopie, have thronged to see it both in Europe and 
this country. Itis beyond ail doubt the most wonder- 
ful and impressive painting on #2 sacred subject ever 
produced in the world, a stutement that is sufliciently 
attested by the fact of its recent sale for over $100,000. 


The intense interest taken by all classes in this great painting 
has promp.«d us to give everyoue an opportunity of placing a copy 
in the r homes. 

By the aid of some ef the best artists and engravers in the coun- 
try we have succeeded in producing a picture which is pronounced 
hy a!l who have seen 1t to bea faithful reproduction in every 
respect. 


Not a Plain Engraving, but EXACTLY LIKE the 
ORIGINAL, in 20 Colors, 


The ONLY ONE BROUGHT OUT in this Country. 


It is in itself a work of high art, and fully worthy of the great 
original, of which it is an exact copy. ‘The skill and delicacy with 
which it has been executed is wonderful, and all the color values 
of the artist's masterpiece have been admirably preserved, while 
the high intent and pn~pose of the exalted subject have lost nothing 
inthe transference. The picture is of sufticienr size to allow ample 
scope for the display of the salient features of face and form, while 
the varied ex pressions of hate, fear, curiosity, compassion 
reverence animating the countenances of those assembled are shown 
with a startling fidelity that beggars description. 


- 


CAIAPHAS AND PILATE. 
A Portion of the Painting. 
(Christ, the populace and other characters in the picture not shown here.) 


Munkacsy, while preserving a thoroughly reverential tone, treated Christ and those about him in a style of unflinching realism such as 
the world has not been accustomed to see in paintings of a religious cast, and this realism has been maintained in our reproduction; as the 
original is instinct with life and inspiration in the highest sense, co is this reproduction, ndt a jot or tittle of the orizinal painting having been 
toned down or abated. 


It is the Createst and Most Impressive Religious Picture ever painted, and People of all 
denominations Should procure a Copy of it. It will make a beautiful Holiday Present. 


WHAT THE CLERGY SAY ABOUT IT: “It fs one of the finest works of mocern art.’’-—Rev William R. Hunting- 


‘It is wonderful as a work of art, and is worth a thousand sermons as a moral 
lesson.”’—RKev T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 
‘* The face of Christ is a stroke of genius.’-—Rev Charlies F. Deems, D. D. 


This picture is 21x28 inches in size, on heavy plate paper, and is suitable to adorn the walls of the wealthiest in the land. Iti is a beauti- 
ful work of art aside from its being so celebrated a picture. Circular giving full description sent free on request. 

e will send a copy of this vautiful picture by mail postpaid to any postoffice in the United States for $1, or four copies for $3. 
Sent securely packed in patent mailing tubes, and guaranteed to reach you in good order and to give perfect satisfaction, or money will 
be refunded. Address, mentioning this paper, 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING co., PUBLISHERS, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


ton, D. 
‘Christ is beyond the power of language to describe.”—Rev 
Chaadwie 
7 “The picture ‘Christ Before Pilate’ creates a profound impression. It is 
potent, intense, throbbing wilh life.’—Rev Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D. 


We have sent a copy of “CHRIST BEFORE PILATE = ta the Publisher of this paper, with in- 
structions not to insert the advertisement if he does not consider the picture fully worth the price 
asked, or if he considers that it does not come up to our advertisement of the picture. 
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DISMAL DESPAIR 


when a 


DOLEFUL DYSPEPTIC 


is restored to health by the uso of 


DIGESTYLIN. 


This — has — been — the — experience — 
of — thousands — of — persons — who — 
suffered — dreadfdlly — with — dyspepsia. 


in every town and city to sell this picture, and 
offer very liberal terms. It is something that 

every family will purchase when once shown, — 
Agents can coin money with it. Full de 
scription and Ageunt’s terms sent free on application. 


The Thousands of 
Estey Orgars in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
where, prove their 
long and leading 
popularity. 


PRE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100. 


SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED 8UCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,00 IN USE. KVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 

If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur. 
chaser may return the machine, and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 


DIGESTYLIN is the best remed y the world Type Writer Supplies. Illustrated Cat- 
has known for dyspepsia. Drop Cabinets and Tables, 2 alognes sent free. 
Large variety of finest des linen 
What's The Use oan 
Of Being Tormented 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, addrezs 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER (0., 


75 and 77 Nassau Street, New York. 
206 La Salle Street, Chicage, Ill. 


With Dreadful Dyspepsia, 
When One Dollar 
Will Buy a Bottle 
Of DIGESTYLIN ? 
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Thoseanswering an Advertisement will 


confer.a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Call on any Druggist, or Wu. F. Kipper | 


& Co., New York. | 800 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass, 
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man’s heaven was his ideal earth—the place 


‘passer-by 
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THE VIKING AND HIS SHIP. 


Within the last years we have become 
so accustomed to the discoveries of relics 
of former times that the bringing to light 
of a Pharaoh and the restoration of a 
buriec city have a!most ceased to astonish 
us. Such discoveries are made not only 
in the east snd south, where the ancient 
civilizations flourished, but in the north 
and west. where lived the bold ‘‘ barba- 
rians.” In 1880 there was unearthed at 
Gokstad, in Norway, a ship containing 
the bones of one of the o!d sea warriors. 
This ship was burfed uader an immense 
mound of earth, known as the ’‘ King’s 
Mound.” It is supposed that the vessel 
was built and buried betseen 900 and 
700 pc. John8 White, LL.D., writes 
thus of the ship in ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine ” 
for November : 


‘There is something very majestic in the 
thought of the pagan vik'ng of Gokstad, 
buried in his sturdy ship, with its stern to 
the sea, ready, at the life-restoring call of 
Odin’s voice, to sail away over the vast 
waters to Valhalla, whence evermore the 
heavenly warriors issue forth by day to fight 
great battles, killing and maiming each 
other. But every night they waks up whole 
and unscathed and return to Odin’s hall, 
where they spend the night in merrv caroue- 
ing. It was far different from the Christian 
idea of the happy fature life, for the Norse 


where he could enjoy the grandest fighting 
and ale. To be happy was to ficht—to meet 
opposition and overcome. Modern medica] 
acience is capable of furnishirg much curious 
information in regard to the buried chieftain 

The bones of the skeleton were carefully 
studied hy Professor Heiberg, of the Univer- 
sity of Christiania, who states that the man 
was powerfulliv built. more than three 
inches over six feet in he'ght, and had passed 
the age of fifty years. He had been a great 
sufferer from chronic rheumatism, as was 
shown by the abnormal enlargement of the 
bones at the joints. So severe had been the 
disease atthe left kroe that he must have 
walked with great d'ficulty. Thesepulchra] 
chamber was built just in front of the mast, 
and was lI'ke a modern woodsman’s ‘og 
hut, with ‘ bird-monthed’s’ corners and a 
gabled roof. Everv chip and shaving made 
in ita erection would seem to have heen re- 
lgiousiy preserved, such quantities lay ip 
heaps all around. 

** On the ontside of the vessel were fonnd 
embedded ir theclay the skeletons of several! 
horses and dogs, parts of the hide and heofs 
of the horses being also well preserved The 
amall of the horses -is an interesting 
feature. for it may throw licht npon some 
historical statements hitherto considered 
fabuicus. There were at least aix dogs, 
one of which wa; very long-legged. but the 
rest were small, one of trem closely rasem- 
b'ing the smallest of our lapdogs—aevidentiv 
pete belonging to thechieftain The size of 
the others. and the grayish brown color of 
the hairs that were fonnd,. sho them to have 
been similar to the common Finnish or Lap- 
land house dogs ”’ 


CRUELTY IN MOROCCO. 


Notwithstanding this coloss«)] imperta) 
peculation. private enterprise fn the samr 
direction is visited with summary punisb 
ment. The Sulton desires a monopoly. A 
thief—not an officis]—Is punished hy hav 
ing his hand cut off at the wrist which is 
plunged into a pot of bolling pitch. ip 
order to cauteriz3 the wound and prevent 
fatal bleeding The bastinado is need on 
the slightest provocation. Not long ago 
the keeper of the prison was asked by an 
American traveler, whom for some reason 
he was anxious to please, what this pnn- 
ishbment of the bastinado was like. The 
auswer was that he should see for himself. 
In a few minutes a man was brought in, 
fastened to the floor face downward, and 
terribly beaten upon the upturned soles of 
his bare feet. The screams and entreaties 
of the poor wretch were so heartrendiug 
that our countryman interfered and 


begged for mercy. when the punishment 

was immediately stopped. 

**'W het has this man done ?” sald he to 
the officer. 

** Nothin z,” was the reply. 
‘ Thon wast ara yor him 
for was the amazd question, whicb 
was answered, in a tone of equal astonish- 
ment 


Why, 
bastinadoed 
They had gone into the street, seized a 


ad you ask to see a man 


osity of an amiable foreigner.—[ 
politan. 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 


That the spine and brain are intimately 
connected, all who have ever had spinal dis- 
case, or who have witnessed the sufferings 
of any one effiicted with it, can attest. The 
suffering generally isof the keenest character, 
and usually greatly prolonged. I+ seems a 
mystery how the human frame can survive 
the agonies frequently endared, and one is 
led to wonder if the body is not toughened 
in the flame of pain so that it is made can+- 
ble to endure more pain. The Warren Re- 
publican, of Williamsport, Warren County, 
Indiana, printed the following in August 
last : 

‘Rey. Colbrath Hal!, of Pike, was in 
town yesterday, looking hale and hearty. 
He reports the wonderful recovery of his wife 
within the Jast eighteen months, after being 
a confirmed invalid for over thirty years 
from spinal trouble. She abont eighteen 
montbs ago began the use of Compound 
Oxygea Treatment, and attributed her re- 
covery to the use of that medicine. She is 
now able to walk, get into and out of the 
buggy, take rides, etc. All acquainted with 
Mr. Hall and his family will rejoice with 
them in this remarkable recovery ’ 

In a letter ds'ed West Lebano. Indiana, 

September 2, 1885, Mrs. Sarah H. Hall wrote, 
inclosing the article and pronouncing it 
correct. 
Send to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,529 Arch 
Street, Philad-)pbia. Pa . for the last 
ber of HEALTH AND LiFz, which is sent 
free to all appl'cants “leo the treatise on 
Compound Oxyg’”, + Valuable iitt's book of 
two hundred 


DUPLEX 
CORSET 


A WELL-FITTING CORSET only supports 
and should never bind the form. Itshould 
be flexible, so well made that bones neither 
break nor protrude to rub holes in the clothing, 
and short enough to allow the wearer to sit or 
stoop with comfort. 


The special and admirable qualities of the ad- 
justable DUPLEX combine every reqalisite of 
health, ease, style. and durability. Its bones 
diverging from a point under the arm prevent 
undue pressure on the hips. The straps and 
buckles admit of perfect and ready adaptation 
tothe form. Double seams, bones, and steels, 
together with other valuable features, have 
caused the Corset to grow in popular favor every 
succeeding year, until it ‘s now in the hands of 
all first-class jobbers, and nearly twelve thou- 
sand retail dealers in the States and Territories. 


In view of the length of time the DUPLEX 
has been on the market, its low price consider- 


ing the excellence of materials and workman- 


ship, and its sustained popularity through a test 
of twelve years, the muaet rr think they 
may justly claim for it first ce as the stand- 
ard corset of the countrv. 


The DUPLEX received first award at the great 
Adelaide Exposition of 1887, in Australia. 


WARRANTED. For sale everywhere. Sam- 
ple Corset by mail, postpaid, for ONE DOLLAR. 


BORTREE MFG. 00., Jackson, Mich. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
oe for beauty of finish and elegance of 
style 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as reversibie prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to two. 

th and turn-down y in all desir- 


able sizes and sty 
Sample collar and | of cuffs sent on receipt of 
ts. (Name Hllastrated catalogue 


Tew, Collars, or Ave pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Madam Porter’s | 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


by thousands of first-class Mannfactnrers 
ind Mechanics or their best work. i? 

possible emember NLY 
Page's Lignid Gine is manufac ont 


and severely vhipped an in- 


AUSSIA CEMENT CO. "GLOUCESTER MASS 


offensive man merely to gratify the curi- 
Cosmo- 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 
Unequaled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and F Goods. Bril’- 
fant, Durable, and nomical. Any 
one can can use them 


COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unadulterated Dyes 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous. Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to coler more 
»2%ds, vackage for package, than any 
other Dyss ever ma and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 


GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and OOPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lam Chen.- 

Sellers, ant for all kinds of work. 
ual to = of ar diy step kinds and only 10 

cents @ pack Black for Ebovizing. 

be Drugeiste every for loring Ph 

e rections for co 
fancy work, and making ink. 
— WELLS RICHARDSON & OO.. Burlington, Vt. 


AN ARMY OF 
bright women are 
now using James’ PyLe’s 


PEARLINE, the pest wash- 
ing compouiid ever made. 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear-—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations, 


JAWES PYLE. New York 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted gbsolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
mk and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing dese than one cent @ 
cup, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Madmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


INC ON BR OTHERS. 


NA 


~ ~ Ail 


AG ASS 


FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, 
145 STATE’'STREET, CHICAGO, 


| 


WZ, 


R. H. MAGY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABL SHMENT. 


On Monday, Nov. Nov. 21, we will 
Inaugurate our Regular 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


Our display this season will 
be larger and finer than ever 
before. During the past sea- 
son our buyers have been in 
Europe, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in 
selecting the newest and 
choicest goods to be found 
in the manufacturing cen- 
ters of Europe. Our pur- 
chases are made directly 
from the manufacturers, 
which enables us to offer 
specially low prices to those 
looking for 


Christmas Gifts 


Our importations are larger 


ever before. Our reputation 
for being thse leading house 
in Americain Holiday Goods 
of every description for 30 
years, will be fully sustained 
this season. 

Orde’s by mail. will receive 
careful attention, and goods 
ee on any date de- 
sired. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


4 


and the variety greater than | 


Valley Cashiterc. 


$200 Shawls for $125 
$150 


in proportion. 


Lordes Tu er. 


Broadway and weatieth Stree. 


OJ Ol ojOjojo 


Another Reduc tion 


Shaws 


Al other kinds marked dewr 


& 


it 
= © S 
| 
les 
. 
_ 
& 
a | | 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mase 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
4 
i 
Wa 
\ 
\ 
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Dec. 8 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


- — — 


GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 


THE 


Nsw York, Tounspay, DecemMBER 8, 1887 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad. 
dress the “ Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention, 


SEVERAL DISTINGUISHED SOLDIERS | 
of the Civil War, including Gen. Horace 


Porter, Gen. Alfred Pleasonton, Col. J. 8. 


Moaby, and Col. T. W. Higginson, will con- |} 


tribute a series of articles to the ‘‘ Youth’s. 
Companion’? during the coming year, on 
‘*Boysin the Army.’’ The articks w'!ll b 
full of incidente, and designed to illustrat: 
the valor and the peculiarities of young 
soldiers. 


THosse wHo preach, lecture, declaim, or sing. 
will and do find Hale’s Honey of Horehound 
and Tar the speediest restorative of the voice in 
cares Of Hoarseness. It also curcs cougbs and 
sore throat rapidly and completely. Sold byal! 
Druggists at 25c., 50¢., and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, ide. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c 


— AND PROFIT. 


) The Latest and mcst Fascinating 
Recreation, A copy of 


‘How to Make Photographs,” 


With De:criptive Catalogue, 
sent without eharge to any one 
interested in Amsteur 


Photography. 
SCOVILL MFG.CO. 


W. ADaAMs, Agent, 
ESTABLISHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of end Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAFHIC MATERIAIS, 


423 Broome St., New York. 
AMATEUR OvTFITs supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, with which PicTuRESs of the highest 
excellence can be made. 


NEW MODEL 


HALL TYPEWRITER. 


Price $40. 


> 


> 


Light, Durable, Complete, 
82 Characters, Upper and Lower 


Case, Figures, &e. 


Will do anything done by other 
Writers, and excel them all in 


beauty of work and wearing 
qualities. 


Send for full description to the 


HALL TYPEWRITER (CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 


PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 
Established 35 Years. Eve 


where recognized as standard 4a 
struments. and Elegant de- 


ew 
pens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


Tremont St., opp. Waltham 


elt 


Harderstill; but this only tightens the stitch. 


Physicians endorse it:—‘* No risk to Health. 


Willeox & Gibbs S..M. Co., 


Decisive Test 


The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 


Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


” Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 


full particulars. 


658 Broadway, New York. 


The Connecticut Genera 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 
and a policy very clear 
and liberal in_ its 
terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. | 


TW. RUSSELL, President. 
F. HUDSON, 


eatest r of. 
fered. Now’ ‘your ‘ame to et 
u for our celebra 
ona Coffees, and secure 
a beaut ful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner St. 
Go ad Moss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Le P, 
or Wel. Fer full articulars add. ess 
THE GREAT MERICA 
P © Rox 239 nd Vesey St.. New Y ark 


WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA‘I 


Is UNACQUAZNTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF This, 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT TES 


< 
aT 
© ols 


we 


J 


ROCK ISL AND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to liues 
Fast of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminai 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi. 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock d, in lilinois: Davenpo.t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenteou, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Yeavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, ‘and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns 


““The Creat Rock Island Route” 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 

rmanent way is distinguished for itsexceilence. Its 
eeaees are of stone and iron, Its track is uf solid 
steel.its rolling stock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr aflthe safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious me@ls, 
and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Keclining Chair Cars. lts man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 


favorite. Overthis line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to t?e 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota, Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, “ree 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jose ph, At 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul. andi 
diate points. All ‘patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Breachitir, 
and all Scrofulots Humors. 


To Consumptives. Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and 
Phosphate of Lime has now been before the public 
forty years, and has steadily — favor and ap- 
preciation. This could not the case unless the 
pre paration was of = intrinsic value. The com. 

nation of the Phosphate of Lime with pure Cod: 
Liver Ofl, as by Dr. Wilbor, has 
anew phase the treatment of Consumption and 

all diseases of the Lu It can be taken by the 
out the di st- 


t Lime. 
scri by ‘sold by the prope 

etor, A. B. Boston, an aul dre 

8. 


HOT WATER HEATING, 


GURN' 
nsures a warm house 
cent. in fuel ; apparatus cate, 
fons in ope tion; no care attached 
© Gas ; No Dust ; No Dirt. 
by ne Gon EY HOT WATER AE 
Franklin Mass. John A. 
Director. “Wo rks at East Boston. Genera ng 
Apes, M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre Bt., 
and Mfg. Co. 
Monroe ni. Send for 
catalogue mention on this paper. 


WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines ( 
will be inserted in this column for 
Yor Afteen 


rs only 


Au Fducated, Refined Lady of thirty-five de | 


and assist in care of children. Miss A. L., 244 


“BOSTON, 


West Thirty-sixth Street, City. 


measure) — 


any desired information, apply ‘to principal offices in 

the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 
R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, 

Pros’) Bas"? Gen” Mareres. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Flighest Award New Orleans. Exhibition. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S TsracHers’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in TU. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East Srreet, N. Y. 


ARDSENS SCHOOL BULLETIN Agency: 
teachers, and to no others. 


sires a position ina Christian family to instruct | 


Retween Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul! is the 


E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gon. Tha & Ags 


661 


The cabinet organ was in 


trodneed in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlinin 1861 
4 Other makers followed in 


the mannuficture of these 
strnmente, the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
maintained their supremacy as the bes! 
the world. 


Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of th 
unequaled excellence of their organs, the bing t th: af 
ut a!) of the orent W orld’ Exhibit ions. th: if of 
Paris. 1867, in competition with best makers of 4! 
conntries, they have invariably taken ar h orhest 
honors, Llustrated catalogues free. 

& Hamilin’s Piane 
‘rin cer Was introduce i b 
in 1882, and has beet 
q pronounced by experts th 
‘greatest improvement 
anos in half ace nfnury.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
iundred purchase rs, musicians, and tuners, sen! 
ovether with descriptivec catalogue, toany applicant 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash Or Casy “pay yments. 


rented. 


| MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


‘34 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St.(Urion Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. e 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


mCicanses and beautifies the hair. 


P rom tes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Yeuthful Color. 
Cures se isesand hair falling 
5 


‘FLORESTON COLOGNE. 


ost Fragrant and Lastin.: of Perfumes. Druggistea 


CURE’: DEAF 


Peck’? Parent Improvep CusHIONED 
ng, whet! 


Ear Devums Perfectly Restore the 
er the deafness is cansed 
ids, fev visi aries to the natural 
luvisible, comfortable, always 


nm. Mu ik , Conve rsation, whis 
pet heart distinctly. We refer those 
Write to F. HISCOX, 853 


1 St., New York, for 


ills strated book of FREE, 


MEWORY 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading. 

mmended by ‘TWAIN, RICHARD PRecrTorR, 
the Scientist, Hons. W, Astor, Jupan P. BENJA 
MIN, Dr. MINOR, &e. Glass of 100 Cotambia Law stud. 
ents; two classes Of 200 each at Yale: 400 at. Universits 
of Penn. Phila. , 400 at We 
— at Cha: utauqua Uni 

FREE from PROF. LOISET) TR. Fite 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


uilders of the Grand in Tremont Tempie 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music!Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,350 


CHURCH ORGAN Spor 


very part ofthe country. Weinvité attention to our 
new styles of PARLOR IROANS, at from $500 to $1000 

and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
“ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for al: information connected withonr art. DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-h: ind Org rans for sale at low price 


No. 1S wit. 


, 
C 
SMA L + 
&- CO.., 
Boston, 
Mass. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECT RIC, 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors an:i 

Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse. Cat: uer 
tree. Please state wants 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CG. 
20 Washington St, | 88 F. Lake St 

Boston, Mass. Chicagy, 


MENEELY & OOMPAN) 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 


for Churches, Schools, ate. ala: 
Chimes and Peals. for more ties 
aalf a century noted for 
all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLE 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. % 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPAKY. 
Trey. N. Wes 


Mannfacture the finest grade of 
THURCH. CHIME. AWD PFAL BELLS. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade ells, 


of 


UA NM TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 A tor 


CHIMES AND (CHES 

Send for Price and Catalogne idrene 
Mi. McSHANE & ¢ 

ME Mention (his paper. - Raltimore, 
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The Lock-stitch seam rips, but the Willcox & Gibbs seam holds. i 
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Pull harder; the Willcox & Gibbs seam still refuses to rip. | | 
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